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HINTS FOR A NEW BOOK OF LITERARY PARALLELS, 


DANTE, VIRGIL, CHAUCER, MILTON, AND PETRARCH. 


From the banishment of Ovid, is the 
remark of Mr. Landor, until the 
banishment of Dante, the long dark 
ages—in which only a few faint 
glimpses of poetry shone out for a 
moment—spread their dreary night 
of silence over Europe. In Asia, 
indeed, he thinks that some artificial 
lights were tossed about; but in 
Europe, “the irregular and incal- 
culable Dante, whose magnitude 
eclipsed the brightest luminaries of 
ancient Italy, was preceded only by 
some brief and vivid coruscations 
from the rocks of Iceland and Scan- 
dinavia.”* The tenth century has 
been usually regarded as the blackest 
hour in the long eclipse of imagina- 
tion. But Eichorn discovers in it 
much to commend ; and Guizot (Hist. 
de Civil. Franc. t. iii. p. 137) may 
also be consulted for some informa- 
tion of better things. In the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, Mr. 
Hallam sees the commencement of 
the later middle ages; the prison- 
chambers of the intellect began to be 
illuminated by the shapes of Latin 
fancy, universities were founded, 
books were multiplied, and theology 
and philosophy glimmered into a 
dawn. 

It is a very interesting circumstance, 
and one not unworthy of being recall- 
ed to the memory, that the revivers 
of painting and of poetry—the re- 
creators, as it were—should have ap- 
peared almost at the same period. 
Dante was born 1265; Giotto, 1276. 
To him we owe the preservation of 
the features of Dante. Lanzi calls 
Giotto the Raphael, as he thinks 


* Letter to an A uthor, appended to Pericles and Aspasia, 
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Cimabue the Michael Angelo, of the 
age; and he regards him as the 
originator of the symbolical, or, to 
speak more simply, of the allegorical 
style of painting, which soon began 
to spread through Italy. The grace 
and elegance of Giotto, qualities to 
be looked for in vain among those 
who preceded him, are partly attri- 
buted by Lanzi to the study of the 
antique remains of sculpture near the 
cathedral of Florence. Scripture 
supplied the pencil of Art, in those 
early days of her spring, with subjects 
for delineation ; Dante could not but 
breathe the atmosphere of sentiment 
in which he lived; he endeavoured 
to represent by words objects to the 
eye; and each canto of his great 
poem is a scene, painted by a rude, 
but a daring and a sublime Master. 
We find accordingly in his works, 
what has been ingeniously called, a 
logical harmony of expressions with 
thoughts ; or, in other words, the art 
of reflecting upon the eye of the 
reader the identical image which 
shone upon the eye of the poet. 
This power was eminently possessed 
by Homer, Dante, and Chaucer ; and 
the Iliad, the Inferno, and the 
Knight's Tale, have been referred to 
for homely, yet pure and vivid re- 
presentations. “In these poems we 
see sights and hear sounds.” Alison 
says, in reference to our emotions of 
sublimity and beauty, that the land- 
scapes of Claude, the music of Han- 
del, and the poetry of Milton, only 
exert their full power, and imbue 
our spirits with their essential and 
subtle influence, when they kindle 
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our imaginations, and bewilder us 
with the successive trains of imagery 


that pass before our minds. The 
talismanic power of genius is displayed 
in the transformations it produces ; 
when the reader seems to lose his 
personal identity —to be at one time 
Achilles, at another Hotspur, at an- 
other Prince Arthur ; now at Athens, 
now at Florence, now in the camp of 
the Crusaders ; his own feelings, pas- 
sions, desires, and enjoyments, ab- 
sorbed and lost in those of the cha- 
racter whose part he seems to be 
representing. This spell lies only in 
the books of the greatest innate 
princes of literature. It is the fre- 
quent custom of the three illustrious 
writers, whom we have named, to 
rw their portraits without any 
ustre of imagination to encircle, or 
throw a gleam upon, reality. Ob- 
jects seem not to have appeared to 
them so much, to adopt the beautiful 
line of Cowley,— 

** Bodied, arrayed, and seen by an in- 

ternal light,” 


as in the open sunlight of nature and 
truth. Take, for example, any land- 
scape of Homer ; a picture by Gains- 
borough could not be decomposed 
into simpler elements. It was a re- 
mark of Du Bos, that the colourists 
always follow the inventors. In their 
delineations of human character, the 
same simplicity is apparent :— 
“« Motion and life did every part inspire ; 
Bold was the work, and proved the mas- 
ter’s fire ; 
A strong expression most he seem’d 
t’ affect, 
And here and there disclosed a brave neglect.” 


It has been noticed by Foscolo, of 
all the critics of Dante the most 
sagacious, that his customary mode 





DANTE. 

** Era gia I’ ora, che volge 
’] desio 

A naviganti, e intenerisce 
il core 

Lodi, ch’ han detto a dolci 
amici Addio ; 

E che lo nuovo peregrin 
d’ amore 

Punge, se ode squilla di 
lontano, 

Che paja ’! giorno pianger, 
che si muore.” 


heart 


When 


apart ; 
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BYRON. 
* Soft hour which wakes 
the wish and melts the 


Of those who sail the seas 

on the first day, 
they from 
sweet friends are torn 
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of expression is by images; that his 
largest groups are sketched with a 
few rapid strokes ; and that the great 
artist passes rapidly on to another 
part of his subject, without “ pausing 
to heighten the effect,” or to deepen 
the emotion of pity, of terror, or of 
admiration, which the first rude 
outline may haveexcited. “A single 
word flung in apparently without de- 
sign often gives its whole light and 
character to the picture.” Sismondi 
had previously commented on that 
picturesque power, by which Dante 
—_ every thing before the eye of 
nis readers ; takes them with him, as 
it were, into all his wanderings, and 
exhibits the new creations of Purga- 
tory and Heaven. Sismondi thought 
that almost every terzine might be 
delineated by the pencil. In the 
same spirit Carlyle has said very 
well, that Dante’s painting is graphic, 
brief, and true, with the vividness of 
lightning in a dark night.* Dante is 
said to have attained some skill in 
the art of designing, and he speaks 
of delineating the figure of an angel. 
This picturesque power is displayed, 
as we have said, in brief dashes of 
the pencil; frequently in a single 
stroke. Thus in the first canto of 
the Inferno, he represents himself 
climbing the steep side of the moun- 
tain with his hinder foot still firmer; 
the sails, filled by the swelling breeze, 
suddenly drop down collapsed, when 
the mast splits the rooks in the 
early dawn cross and re-cross each 
other's path ; the doves glide through 
the air on extended wings, calm and 
motionless. The air of departing day 
is imbrowned by shadows. The last 
quotation belongs to what we will 
venture to call the picturesque of sen- 
timent, of which the following are 
pleasing specimens :— 
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« And hamlets brown and 
dim-discover’d spires, 
And hears their simple 

bell, and marks o’er all, 
Thy dewy fingers draw 


their The gradual dusky veil.” 


Or fills with love the pil- 
grim on his way, 

As the far bell ‘of vesper 
makes him start, 


Seeming to weep the dying 
day’s decay.” 


* Hero-Worship, p. 152. 
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Price remarked that the pictures 
of Claude, if contemplated with a 
lingering eye, as the twilight draws 
on, present the same gradual fading 
of the glimmering landscape, which 
we observe in real nature. Now this 
exquisite sentiment of the pencil, if 
we may so speak, corresponds with 
the sensations awakened in our minds 
by the verbal landscapes of Dante and 
Collins. Gray's description of the 
solitary man, while the wood-lark 
pipes her farewell song, rsuing 
“ with wistful eyes the setting sun,” 
is in the same spirit, and we are not 
ashamed to confess that we sometimes 
find ourselves repeating it with tears 
in our eyes. 

Dante could not have studied Virgil 
without perceiving and admiring his 
inimitable paintings. 

The Latin poet produces this pic- 
torial effect by a single epithet. 
When /Eneas reaches the Lybian 
shore after the storm, and from a 
lofty rock surveys the wide expanse 
of ocean and of land, he beholds a 
long train of stags feeding through 
the valleys,— 


“ Et longum per valles pascitur agmen.”* 


The serpent, trodden upon in the 
brambles by the unconscious foot, 
raises its inflated neck,— 


** Attollentem iras.”’ t 


When Eneas flees from Troy with 
his father upon his shoulders, the 
little Iulus attaches himself to his 
hand,— 

*« Dextre se parvus Iulus 

Implicuit.” 


Dido, with intensity of hope and 
fear, gazing on the victims, appears 
before us,— 


“« Pectoribus inhians.” § 


The entire description of the games 
in the fifth book might be quoted for 
its picturesque beauty; but here, also, 
the consummate skill of the artist is 
shewn in the brief touches of his 


Virgil, Cowper. 
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pencil. The chastity of Raphael's 
fancy shines in this painter by words. 
To illustrate the boat-race, and to 
give, as it were, a background to this 
charming marine view, he sketches a 
charioteer urging his horses along 
the course, and shaking the waving 
reins, with burning eagerness, while 
he hangs over the i 
‘** Immissis aurige undantia lora 
Concussére jusis, pronique in verbera pen- 
dent.” || 


Cowper has copied this line in his 
picture of the hay-wagon returning 
empty to the field :— 


‘* The boorish driver leaning o’er his team, 
Vociferous.” 


Not less graphic is the description of 
Diores, running with such equal 
speed, that he hangs upon the shoulder 
of Euryalus ;§ the fall of Nisus, upon 
the slippery ground,** has a little of 
that quiet humour in which Virgil 
occasionally indulged. The pugilis- 
tic encounter between Dares and En- 
tellus is absolutely alive; we hear 
the blows ring and the grassy earth 
rebound. How distinctly do we see 
them throwing aside their heads from 
hd som and mingling hand with 
1and,— 


“« Erratque aures et tempora circum 
Crebra manus.’ +t 


The sixth book abounds in these 
effects of his life-giving pencil ; by 
one word he composes a “ scene by 
moonlight :”— 


“* Quale per incertam lunam sub luce 
maligna 
Est iter in silvis.” tt 


JEneas and his guide wind along 
before our eyes through that mys- 
terious glimmering. Virgil often in- 
troduces moonlight into his pictures, 
but never more happily than in the 
interior of the Trojan house,$§ when 
rendered visible by the full moon 
streaming through the windows of 
his chamber, the household gods ap- 
pear at the bedside of neas.|||| 





+ Ib. ii. 381. 
q Ib. 395. 
§§ Ib. ii. 152. 


. Eneid, i. 186. 
|| AEneid, v. 147. 
tt Aneid, vi. 271. 


¢ Ib. ii. 724. a 
** Ib. v. 331. 


§ Ib.iv.64 
tt Ib. v. 435. 


\\|| The effect produced by the substitution of a word, in the place of the one in- 
serted by the poet, may be shewn in a very familiar quotation, Campbell illustrates 
some remarks on the love-poetry of Burns by the well-known lines in Shakspeare’s 
King John (act iv. sc. ii.), which he quotes thus :— 


*« To gild refined gold, to paint the rose, 
Or add fresh perfume to the violet,” 
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Homer was unknown to Dante, 
and he accordingly became the re- 
verential disciple of Virgil. Amid 
all the intricacies of Aristotle, and all 
the subtilties of Aquinas, the face 
of the Latin Muse beamed upon him 
with a tender, a sweet, and a bewil- 
dering smile. M. Vieussieux has a 
remark upon this subject which may 
be quoted :— 


** Dante, therefore, looked upon Virgil 
as the first of poets whom he knew, and 
he speaks of him as his master and model 
in the poetic art ; and although he greatly 
surpassed his master in originality and 
power, still there is something touching 
and highly creditable to the feelings of 
Dante in the deference which he shews 
throughout for Virgil, from a sense of 
gratitude for the instruction and pleasure 
which he had derived from his works.” 


If the critic intended to assert that 
Dante was a greater poet, interpret- 
ing the title in its widest sense, than 
Virgil, we believe him to have been 
completely in error. The Commedia 
has more originality and power than 
the Aneid; but Virgil is a greater 
master of song than Dante. It may 
be pleasing to recollect the judicious 
observation of Elton, who speaks of 
Virgil in his epic character with 
temperate, candid, and refined criti- 
cism. He acknowledges his chastity 
of language, his fine ear for every 
inflection of music, his allurements 
of expression, his melancholy pen- 
siveness, his moral grace, his lively 
perception of the beautiful both in 
nature and art, his pictorial skill, and 
the presiding delicacy of his taste. 
But the genius of Virgil is to be 
sought in the Georgics. There he 
reigns pre-eminent; the prince of 
descriptive poets; imitated by all, 
equalled by none. 

But in Dante we discover, more- 
over, what may be properly called 
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the picturesque of manners; and in 
this quality he may be compared 
with Chaucer, as before with Virgil. 
Campbell says that the age of Chaucer 
was peculiarly favourable to the uses 
of the poet; it was an age in which 
the lines of separation between the 
various orders of men were strongly 
defined ; “ the broken masses of so- 
ciety gave out their deepest shadows 
and strongest colouring by the morn- 
ing light of civilisation.” The clouds 
that still hung, black and solemn 
along the horizon, formed an impres- 
sive and admirable background for 
the pageants of the imagination ; they 
threw out the colours and the bril- 
liancy of costume. The lovers of 
poetry in those days, to borrow the 
conceit of Prior, only listened with 
their eyes. ‘Thus, in reading the pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, we 
feel as if we were walking along a 
picture-gallery by Holbein. The de- 
scriptions are not given in a word or 
by a touch, but by a series of minute 
strokes; yet with each characteristic 
vividly impressed above the rest, as 
in the deep-sunk eyes of the monk 
(his “eyenstepe”) ; or in the friar with 
his tippet stuffed with pins to give 
“ fayre wives ;” or in the threadbare 
cloak of the Oxford scholar; or in 
the merchant with “a Flaundrish 
bever-hat,” or in the miller with a 
wart upon the top of his nose: 
Chaucer seems to have been indeed 
able, in the lines of Cowper,— 
“ T’ arrest the fleeting images that fill 
The mirror of the mind, and hold them 
fast, 
And force them sit, till he had pencilled 
off 
A faithful likeness of the form he views ; 
Then to dispose his copies with such art, 
That each may find its most propitious 
light, 
And shine by situation.” 


Now, compare the Father of Eng- 


Byron noticed the erroneous quotation of the lines, which should be given in this 


manner :— 


“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet.” 


In Campbell’s version the bloom and grace of the poet's pencil are entirely lost. 
It is no longer the author of King John who speaks, but a contributor to the Keepsake, 


or a Seatonian prize-man. 


So detrimental is the change even of a word. 


Hazlitt, 


in quoting Milton’s description of the curfew,— 


“ Over some wide-water'd shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar,” 


substituted wizard stream ; not perceiving, as an accomplished critic has remarked, 
that the very breadth of the waters imparts the sullen roar to the bell. 
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lish with the Father of Greek Poet 
and you will find not, indeed, the 
same splendour and affluence of 
imagination, but the same power of 
depicting in words, and the same vivid 
picturesque of manners. ‘There was 
not only grace, but truth, in the fa- 
miliar observation of Cicero, that 
Homer, according to tradition, was 
blind; but that we see his picture, 
not his poetry. The description of 
the old nurse arranging the bed- 
chamber of Telemachus is in the 
very spirit of Chaucer,—simple, do- 
mestic, affectionate, and minute. 
When he has taken off his garment, 
do we not behold Euryclea folding it 
up with all the care of a faithful 
economist — 


"H wey cov rrulace xa aoxncace xiTwve, 


and then hanging it upon a peg by 
the side of his bed ? 

It is interesting to suspend the por- 
traits of Dante and Chaucer side by 
side fora minute. A few faint lines 
in their histories sometimes seem to 
run nearly parallel. Chaucer ac- 
companied Edward III. to France in 
1359, and was taken prisoner at the 
siege of Retters, in the same year: 
Dante fought at Campaldino in 1289. 
Chaucer, in the reign of Richard, 
fled from England on account, as it 
is said, of his political connexions, 
and found a shelter successively in 
Hainault, France, and Zealand: 
Dante was not only sentenced to 
banishment, but condemned to be 
burnt alive; he wandered from 
place to place, feeding upon his own 
sad heart ; what he felt and what he 
suffered he has indicated in one of 
those glimpses of his own character 
which occasionally reward the reader 
of his poem (Paradiso, cant. xvii.). 
Dante sighed in vain for his home ; 
Chaucer found one in a_ prison. 
Dante ate the bread of dependence ; 
Chaucer was obliged to dispose of his 
pensions to satisfy his hunger. In 
1319, Dante was kindly entertained 
by the Lord of Ravenna; in 1389, 
the arrival of the Duke of Lancaster 
from Spain refreshed the drooping 
fortune of Chaucer. Dante died 

1321; Chaucer, 1400. The Floren- 
tine is buried in the church of the 
Minorites,—“ Dante sleeps afar ;” 


* Introduction to Literature of Europe, vol. iv. p. 426. 


t Essay on the Picturesque, vol. i. p. 117. 


Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Milton. 
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the ashes of Chaucer repose in the 
glorious sanctuary of piety and 
genius,—he lies in Westminster Ab- 
bey. Perhaps their personal charac- 
teristics might lend some touches to 
a parallel ; but we content ourselves 
with remarking, that as Chaucer de- 
scribes his Oxford scholar, in the 
prologue to the Canterbury Tales, as 
speaking few words and in a quiet 
tone ; so Dante’s manner of conver- 
sation is said to have been of the 
same description; and he gives the 
same sedateness and dignity to his 
heroes. 

Coleridge attributed to the blind- 
ness of Milton the fact that he was 
“not a picturesque, but a musical 
poet.” Hallam mitigates this opi- 
nion, by deeming him to be the lat- 
ter more than the former. “ He de- 
scribes visible things, and often with 
great power of rendering them mani- 
fest,—what the Greeks call svagyua,” * 
though without the exact observa- 
tion of Spenser and Dante. Price 
considers, and we think justly, that 
he added to a mind full of poetical 
power the most studied attention to 
effect. ‘To exemplify that attention, 
he quotes the famous simile :— 


“ As when the sun, new risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the 
moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations.” 


These circumstances, in the opinion 
of Price, are perfectly applicable to 
the fallen ieee ; but the poet, 
perceiving that an eclipsed was less 
magnificent than a resplendent sun, 
added, “that dignified image of 
terror,— 
«« And with fear of change 

Perplexes nations.” 


It would be surprising if we did 
not find every poetical excellence in 
our Shakspeare ; and, accordingly, 
we may notice the skill with which 
he makes a single word suggests a 
train of reflection to the mind :— 


“ Half-way down 
Hangs one who gathers samphire,— 
dreadful trade !” 


The commencement of the line pre- 
sents a personal, the second part a 


Ed, 1796. 
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moral, picture ; so, also, in the sha- 
dowy moonlight of the same poet, the 
midnight landscape is created before 
our eyes,—the indistinct corn-field, 
the white farm glimmering among the 
trees, the reflection of still branches 
on the grass, the spectral bush, the 
mysterious gate. When Milton de- 
scribes the smile of an angel, he tells 
us that it glowed,—a word express- 
ing much more than a transitory 
shining; it signifies that the lustre 
remained upon the countenance after 
the smile had passed away. Thom- 
son depicting, after Virgil, the return 
of the nightingale to her plundered 
nest, shews her 


“ On the bough 
Sole-sitting.” 


Gray, in his fragment on the al- 
liance of education and government, 
furnishes an admirable example of 
the suggestive picturesque :— 

** For where unwearied sinews must be 
found 


With side-long plough to quell the flinty 
ground.” 


And, not to multiply examples, 
Darwin, in his famous description of 
the overthrow of the army of Cam- 
byses, makes us see the swelling and 
impetuous gathering of the sands,— 


** Wave over wave the rising desert 
2 ” 
swims. 


Johnson said that the great excel- 
lence of the comparisons of Milton 
was to be discovered in their ampli+ 
tude; his images enlar aeeadive 
to the eye; one circle of thought 
spreads into another. Thus, in com- 
paring the shield of Satan to the orb 
of the moon, “ he crowds the imagina- 
tion with the discovery of the tele- 
scope, and all the wonders which the 
telescope discovers.” The blindness 
and sufferings of Galileo moralise the 
picture. It may be objected, that 
these are slight circumstances in the 
history of Genius; but the objection 
is unsound. When a Turkish cour- 
tier exhibited to the Sultan the sword 
of Scanderbeg, the monarch declared 
his inability to discover any wonder- 
ful property peculiar to that sword. 
“ Nay,” said a by-stander, “ but if 
you had seen Scanderbeg’s arm, with 
what a mighty force he wielded the 
weapon, you would change your 
opinion.” So it is with the weapons 
of fancy and art; even the repetition 
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of a word will frequently produce a 
surprising effect. Take an example 
from the elegant and accomplished 
Carew :— 
“ That lovely face will fail, 
Beauty ’s sweet, but Beauty's frail ; 
’Tis sooner past, ’tis sooner done, 
Tban summer’s rain or winter's sun.” 


With equal sweetness and happi- 
ness of touch, Sterne draws the head 
of his Friar,—* mild, pale, penetrat- 
ing; free from all commonplace 
ideas of fat, contented ignorance, 
looking downward upon earth; it 
looked upwards, but looked as if it 
looked at something beyond this 
world.” It has been justly observed, 
that, in reading this passage, you seem 
to contemplate one of the divine heads 
of Guido. 

It is related of Apelles, that he 
only employed four colours in his 
pictures; one colour, so to speak, is 
frequently predominant in the pic- 
tures of Fancy. Light was one of 
the most important features, if the 
word may be used, of the Pagan 
elysium ; and Dante could not fail of 
being delighted by the consummate 
brilliancy and grace with which his 
master, Virgil, described the appear- 
ance of his paradise, as it glowed 
upon the eyes of the Trojan pilgrim 
and his guide :— 


“ Largior hic campos ether et lumine 
vestit 
Purpureo.” 


Dante worked upon the slighter 
drawing of his model. The exqui- 
site image at the conclusion of the 
Paradiso, by which he endeavours to 
shadow forth the sublime mystery of 
the Trinity and the lineaments of 
the incarnation of Christ, is one of 
the most beautiful, original, and sug- 
gestive metaphors in the poetry of 
Italy. But Dante does not confine 
the uses of light to his Paradiso ; the 
Inferno receives some of its noblest 
and most awful illustrations from its 
disposition. How sublime is the 
City of Dis, darting its fire through 
the darkness—each minaret glowing 
with intense flame! so also the flam- 
ing graves, and Charon with his 
burning eyes. 

’ Of this kind of picturesque de- 
scription numerous examples will 
recur to the reader of Virgil. Per- 
haps there is not one more beau- 
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tiful than the sudden apparition 
of Venus, when, enraged by the 
appearance of Helen, she meditates 
the destruction of that scourge of 
Troy; amid the fearful glare and 
darkness of the surrounding conflag- 
ration, the goddess shines in mild and 
serene lustre, with the white arms 
and rosy lips of Elysium.* The con- 
trast is lovely. The vision which she 
presents to the gaze of Aineas belongs 
to the same order of picturesque com- 
position ; Juno brandishes her flam- 
ing sword at the Scean gates ;f while 
she speaks—and the change of tense 
gives remarkable vividness to the 
picture{— Minerva has descended 
upon the tower of the citadel, in a 
burning cloud; Neptune$ shakes 
the battlements with his trident. 
When she has pointed out these ter- 
rible visions to his gaze, the goddess 
fades into the gloom of night. Allis 
again dark; but amid the shadows 
dreadful shapes appear, and the hos- 
tile divinities of the gods ;|| ahd to 
complete the wonderful life of the 
description, the entire city seems to 
sink down into the flames before the 
terrified eyes of Hneas. ‘The last 
incident in the narrative is the sub- 
limest of all, and suggested, though 
it may have been unconsciously, to 
Warburton his picture of Lisbon,** in 
the awful earthquake that over- 
whelmed it, involved in flames, and 
sinking in thunder.tf 

One of the most magnificent ap- 
pearances in nature is the union of 
storm and sunset in Forest Scenery ;}{ 
when, for exampic, the storm is 
blackening behind the trees, and the 
opposite sun flames upon their leafy 
heads, “ the castle, the lake, or the 
forest scene, whether viewed in sha- 
dow against the ruddy light or il- 
lumined under the storm,” appear in 
awful and solemn beauty. Gilpin 
notices the wonderful grandeur of 
this appearance. Superstition, he 
thinks, might easily discover in that 
respléndent gloom the descending in- 
habitants of Olympus; and he refers 
to the picturesque use which Virgil 
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made of this phenomenon, where 
Evander tells im that the Ar- 
cadians beheld the prince of the sky 
mt the groves of the Tarpeian 
rock :— 


“‘ Nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice 
collem, 

Quis deus, incertum est, habitat Deus: 
Arcades ipsum 

Credunt se vidisse Jovem, quum sepe 
nigrantem 

Egida concuteret dextra, nimbosque 
cieret.”’ 


In remembering the beautiful ef- 
fects which in the 4neid are produced 
by light, we should not forget the 
sheen of lightning flashing through 
the leaves of Lucan’s enchanted wood 
—the original of Tasso—and throw- 
ing into ghastly relief the grim fea- 
tures of the idols. Ovid, in the 
glowing romance of Phaeton, repre- 
sents Apollo unbinding the crown of 
glory from his head before he in- 
vites his son to approach him. 
Spenser drew many of his loveliest 
images from light. In the fourteenth 
stanza of the first canto, Unaand her 
knight, being overtaken by a violent 
tempest, take shelter in a neighbour- 
ing forest; but when the rain and 
storm have ceased, they are unable 
to retrace their road: at length, 
having followed a path for some 
time, in the hope of extricating them- 
selves from the labyrinth, it leads 
them to a cave in the thickest part of 
the wood. The knight dismounts, 
and, giving his spear to the dwarf, 
stoops forward to look into the ca- 
vern ; his armour throws a glimmer 
of uncertain light among the gloom. 
Spenser’s morning and evening land- 
scapes are exquisitely simple and 
warm. ‘The earliest morning view 
occurs in the seventh stanza of the 
second canto,— 


** Rosy-finger’d morning faire, 
Weary of aged Tithone’s saffron bed, 
Had spread her purple robe through 

dewy aire,” 


Another example in the same canto 
is still better known, where Apollo is 


~~ * Rneid, ii. 593. + 1b.612. $1b 616. §1b.610, |] 1b. 623. | Ib. 625. 


** Letters to Hurd, 1809, p. 204. 


tt Thomson was unsuccessful in his attempt to represent the destruction of 
Palermo ; his picture looks. like a drop-scene painted for the Surrey or Adelphi:— 


« Convulsive hurl'd 
Into a gulf of blue sulphureous flame.”—Autumn, 1205. 


tt Forest Scenery, p. 259. 
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seen dancing through the golden 
gates of the East,— 


“* Shaking his dewy haire, 
And hurl’d his glist’ring beams through 
gloomy aire.” 


The battle between Arthur and the 
giant, in the eighth canto of the first 
book, is relieved by a very beautiful 
incident, which is drawn from the 
same source. Arthur* is beaten 
down by the tremendous club of the 
giant, and is in imminent peril ; when 
1is shield having been uncovered by 
the fall, dazzles with its sudden lus- 
tre the eyes of the giant, who be- 
comes an easy conquest to the sword 
of his assailant. Milton, who lisped 
in childhood the wood-notes of 
Spenser, has produced not only de- 
lightful but sublime effects, by the 
introduction of light and shade. The 
reader will remember the line in 
Comus, where the lady sees a gleam 
upon the tufted grove. Sir Philip 
Sidney has painted a scene of this 
description. ‘Going a little aside 
into a wood, where many times before 
she had delighted to walk, her eyes 
were saluted with a tuft of trees, as, 
with the shade the moon gave 
through it, might breed a fearful 
kind of devotion to look upon it.” 
Perhaps the most beautiful passage, 
in Paradise Lost, or in the poetry of 
the world, which derives its charm 
from light, is contained in the ninth 
book, where, to adopt the paraphrase 
of Addison (Spectator, 351), Satan is 
beheld traversing the globe, but 
keeping within the shadow of the 
night, that he may escape the ob- 
servation of the Angel of the Sun. 
It would be inexpedient to pursue 
this pleasing track of poetical illus- 
tration among modern poets ; but we 
may mention one passage in Walter 
Scott, where Marmion sees the white 
tents of the camp on Flodden Field, 
scattered like remnants of snow along 
the dusky ridges of the hills,—the 
rising sun flashing upon the irregular 
lines of spears. When Drayton de- 
scribes the march of Edward III. to 
surprise the Earl of March and the 
Queen in Nottingham Castle, he 
portrays him with a select band, 
threading his way, by torchlight, up 
a winding and perilous rocky path : 


* St. 
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“ As by the lights, as they along were 
led 


Their shadows them then following at their 
buck.” 


We are not to expect to see the 
Graces in the train of Dante. It is in 
the creativeness of his imagination — 
in the volition of his fancy, that is 
to say, in the power of originating 
motion, that we discover his grand- 
eur and dignity. The refinement of 
taste, the indifference and suspense 
(to borrow a happy phrase of Paley), 
the waiting and equilibrium of the 
judgment, the a of the lights 
of illustration, and all the varieties of 
embellishment, belong to a gentler, a 
later age. They flourish in the cul- 
tivated seasons of literature, when, 
to adopt a remark of Campbell, the 
fine spirit of truth has begun to pass 
from man to man, not only in the 
teaching of books, but in the inter- 
course of social life. "We remember, 
indeed, that Mathias, the accom- 
plished editor of Gray, mentions 
Dante as the neglected wondrous 
man, who, next to Shakspeare, had 
looked with the acutest eye into hu- 
man passions; nor have we forgotten 
the assertion of Sir E. Brydges, that 
no source of delight has been opened 
since the time of Dante, of which 
that poet was ignorant. We ac- 
knowledge that he indicated the situ- 
ation of the springs of tenderness, 
of pathos, and even of grace. But 
from the third, at least, he drew 
little draughts. The famous story of 
Francesca is a most beautiful speci- 
men of the last quality. 

The year 1395 was the great epoch 
of the revival of Greek literature in 
the south. The majesty of Plato, the 
music of Pindar, the stateliness of 
Callimachus, were admired and loved 
by all upon whom their voices fell, or 
to whom their beauty was revealed. 
Fancy might then, with truth, have 
been said to break from her “ cave of 
cloud,” and to wave “her purple 
wings” in the sunshine of awaking 
spring. Who can feel any astonish- 
ment that admiration should have 
glowed into enthusiasm, or that the 
treasures of antiquity should have 
been regarded as the only pearls of 
great price by the scholars of that 
age ? 


19, 20. 
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* See Boccace sits, unfolding on his knees, 
The new-found roll of old Mzonides.” 


Every natural charm was heightened 
by surprise. The sea of time ap- 

ared to have flowed back, and to 

ave given up the buried Cities of 
the Genii. Every eye strained to 
pierce into the recovered treasures. 
Mr. Hallam remarks that the love of 
Greek and Latin absorbed the fa- 
culties of the Italian sholars, and 
blinded their eyes to the allurements 
of every other path of literature. 
Diana and her nymphs were heard in 
the forests; silver bows sparkled 
through the trees; bright faces, like 
stars, invited the thirsty gazer to de- 
scend into transparent fountains ; 
sunbeams and shadows upon distant 
hills were transformed into Oreads ; 
Satyrs resounded upon the grass ; 
Pan seemed to tune his pipe under 
the dark branches of the oak ; up the 
green paths of the woodlands wan- 
dered 

** Narcissus fair, 
As o'er the fabled fountain hanging 
still.” * 


Visions like these—some of them 
embodied with so exquisite a grace of 
outline and flush of colouring by the 
pencil of Wordsworth —may be 
thought to have haunted the waking 
and sleeping eyes of the scholar. 
The history of the revival of letters 
belongs to an ampler page; yet we 
cannot but pause for a moment, to 
look back upon those mysterious 
eruptions of intellectual fire, if so bold 
a metaphor may be forgiven, which, 
at distant periods, have cast so sudden 
and so magnificent a blaze over the 
world. The philosophy of criticism 
is unable to assign any cause for the 
peculiar season or place of these phe- 
nomena. No man, to take up the 
remark of Dr. Arnold, can say why 
the compass, of which the Roman 
sailor never dreamed, should have 
guided Columbus ; why the printing- 
press should have awakened to pre- 
serve the Greek literature of the 
fifteenth century, when the treasures 
of the thirteenth century had been 
swept away; why the steam-engine 
was not given to the enterprise of 
Raleigh, which now-—indeed and 
truly a thing of life—carries the chil- 
dren of discovery over the world. 





* Thomson. 
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These mysteries lie beyond the reach 
of our vision ; where sight fails, won- 
der begins. The illumination of the 
fourteenth century was kindled by the 
torch of Petrarch. Born thirty-nine 
years after Dante, he came to sweeten 
and to beautify those elements of 
thought and invention which his 
illustrious predecessor had created. 
Ovid only saw Virgil, Pope was 
taken to see Dryden, and Dante was 
once pointed out to Petrarch at a 
distance. How different their lives! 
Petrarch born in exile, Dante dying 
in it; one declining day by day in 
power and in hope; the other rising 
day by day into brighter reputation 
and honour. Petrarch canonised and 
his bones protected like a sacred 
treasure; Dante begging his bread, 
and his ashes nearly scattered to the 
wind. A child, when Dante was 
constructing his noble poem, Petrarch 
grew into manhood at a season more 
favourable to the developement of his 

enius; the bees had swarmed about 

is cradle, and the delicacy of his ear 
displayed itself almost in infancy. If 
he did not, like Pope, lisp his own 
numbers, he lisped those of Cicero, 
whose works he was accustomed to 
read, without understanding them, 
for the music of the language. We 
have said that the season was fa- 
vourable ; a few gleams of Attic light 
had already fallen upon Italy. The 
mental atmosphere had begun to 
kindle, and although the vapours still 
hung about the sky, the sun was al- 
ready “behind the hills.” To Pe- 
trarch the literature of Europe owes 
no common debt. Genius had arisen 
from its slumber, but the prophetic 
eye of taste was ares It is not 
so much for what he did, as for what 
he enabled others to do, that we 
ought to love and venerate Petrarch. 
His political distinctions were aids to 
the diffusion of letters, and his em- 
bassies were the missions of intellect. 
But, above all, his labours in the 
cause of ancient learning are to be 
had in continual remembrance. The 
restorer of classical literature is his 
proudest title. 

The poetical fame of Petrarch is 
great; but only, we think, in tradi- 
tion. We speak of his sonnets, as of 
some rich architecture to which age 
has imparted a sacred beauty. Their 
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interest resides not so much in them- 
selves as in their associations. To 
taste the charm of Petrarch’s sonnets, 
says Sismondi, we must write the 
history of his love. Every reader 
feels the justice of the remark—with- 
out Laura’s face we think little of the 
laurel ; the face of Laura stoops over 
the page, and her eyes impart a lustre 
to the story. 


“ Feano i begl’ occhi a se medesmi gi- 
orno.”” 


Sismondi seems to think the very 
form of the sonnet an impediment to 
its excellence ; but that the most ani- 
mated appeals, even the most sub- 
lime indignation, can be breathed 
from little instruments we have been 
taught by Milton. Hallam admits 
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Foscolo says that Petrarch’s images 
are exquisitely finished by a delicate 
pencil, and delight the eye by their 
colouring more than by their form; 
while those of Dante are thrown 
boldly out and appear to be almost 
— to the touch. Their genius, 
indeed, differs almost as much as their 
lives. Petrarch, with anxious fasti- 
diousness, selected the softest words 
to express his gentle emotions ; Dante 
melted down all the dialects of Italy 
in the fire of his imagination, and 
shaped the mass by the fervent heat 


PETRARCH. 
“« Stiamo, Amor, a veder la gloria nostra, 

Cosi sopra natura altere e nove, 

Vedi ben quanta in lei dolcezza piove ; 
Vedi lume che ’I cielo in terra mostra ; 
Vedi quant ‘arte indora, e imperla, e 

innostra 

L’ abito eletto,e mai non visto altrove, 

Che dolcemente i piedi, e gli occhi move 
Per questa di bin colli ombrosa chiostra, 
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the inequality of Petrarch’s sonnets, 
their harshness, their obscurities, 
their pedantry, and their deviations 
from the best Italian models ; but he 
dwells, with becoming admiration, 
upon their majestic simplicity and 
what he calls very happily “ their 
_— calm.” 

The sonnet is, in truth, the old 
Greek epigram, or inscription, repro- 
duced. Elton, while praising the 
elegant simplicity and the graceful 
delicacy of expression which mark 
the verses of Meleager, observes, that 
the sentiment is occasionally refined 
into something of the Italian conceit. 
The reader may be pleased to com- 
pare the following exquisite epigram, 
or Greek sonnet upon a grashopper 
with a sonnet of Petrarch ;— 


*“‘ Vago Augellette, che cantando vai, 
Ovver piangendo il tuo tempo passuto, 
Veggendoti la notte e ’! verno a lato, 

E ’1 di dopo le spalle, e i mesi gai ; 

Se come i tuoi gravosi affanni sai, 
Cosi sapessi il mio simile stato ; 
Verresti in grembo a questo sconsolato 

A partir seco i dolorosi guai. 

I’ non so se le parti sarian pari ; 

Che quella cui tu piangi é forse in vita ; 

Di ch’ a me Morte e ’] Ciel son tanto 

avari : 
Ma lastagione e l’ora men gradita, 

Col membrar de’ dolci anni e degli 

amari, 
A parlar teco con pieta m’ invita.” 


of the thought itself. Petrarch ex- 
plains to the reader; Dante leaves 
the reader to interpret for himself. 

Foscolo quotes a passage from 
Dante and Petrarch, to shew that the 
lover of Laura excels in awakening 
the heart to a deep “ feeling of its 
existence, and in leading the imagina- 
tion to add to the interest and no- 
velty of nature.” We shall adduce 
these passages ; yet it cannot fail to 
be seen that Dante interests in behalf 
of mankind; Petrarch in behalf of 
himself. 


DANTE. 
“Una donna soletta, che si gia 

Cantando ed isciegliendo fior da fiore, 
Cnd’ era pinta tutta la sua via, 

Deh bella donna, ch’ a’ raggi d’ amore 
Tiscaldi, s’ io vo ‘credere a’ sembianti, 

Che soglion’ esser testimon del cuore, 
Vengati voglia di trareti avanti, 

Diss’ io a lei, verso questa riviera, 
Tanto ch’ io possa intender che tucanti.— 
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L’ erbetta verde, e i fior di color mille, 
Sparsi sotto quell’ elce antiqua e negra, 
Pregan pur che ’1 bel pie’ li prema o 

tocchi ; 

E'l ciel di vaghe e lucide faville 
8’ accende intorno, e’n vista si rallegra 
D’ esser fatto seren da si begli occhi.” 


In reading these charming verses 
of Dante we seem to behold the lady 
in Comus. 

Nelson Coleridge, while treating of 
the Greek poets, has some incidental 
remarks upon Petrarch which are 
not without interest. He conceives 
him to have been excellent in every 
costume or attitude of literature, as 
Troubadour or as Platonist ; but in- 
juring the charm of either character 
through his inability to combine both 
into one action of the heart. Pas- 
sionate on this side, metaphysical on 
that; but neither kindling the meta- 
physics with his passion, nor method- 
ising his passion by his metaphysics. 
“To impregnate philosophy with 
passion, to purify the heart and to 
soften the mind, to Platonise hu- 
manity and to humanise Platonism, 
this was left undone by Dante and 
Petrarch.” Spenser and Shakspeare, 
in the opinion of the writer to whom 
we have alluded, supplied the defici- 
ency of their Italian predecessors by 
intermingling philosophy, 2 
and domestic tenderness. Foscolo, 
however, regards the love-poetry of 
Petrarch as forming the connecting 
link between the classical and the 
modern illustrations of the ion ; 
and he thinks, that while he feels 
like the ancient, he philosophises like 
the later, poets. 

In Milton, if his poetical physiog- 
nomy be inspected, will be found 
some of the features of Petrarch and 
some of Dante; the hazardous out- 
line and crowded invention of Mi- 
chael Angelo, united with what the 
writers on art call the limpidezza of 
Correggio. With the thoughtful ab- 
straction, Milton has also some of the 
voluptuous reality of the lover of 
Laura. In his lyrical poetry he is 
the elder brother of Petrarch ; in his 
epic poetry, of Dante. More tender 
than the first, more magnificent than 
the second. In conception, noble; 
in diction, wonderful. Sir Egerton 
Brydges has some ingenious remarks 
upon the language of Milton: he 
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Come si volge conte piante strette 
A terra, e intra sé, donna che bualli, 
E piede innanzi piede a pena mette, 
Volsesi ’n su’ vermigli ed in su’ gialli 
Fioretti, verso me, non altrimenti, 
Che vergine, che gli occhi onesti avvalli ; 
E fece i prieghi miei esser content, 
Si appressando sé, che’l dolce suono 
Veniva a me co suoi intendimenti.” 


looks upon it as peculiarly his own; 
somewhat rough, but sinewy; not 
vernacular, but recommending itself 
to the ear slowly by its gravity and 
volume ; impressing the mind with a 
kind of respect by its learnedness and 
solemnity ; not flowing into streams 
of music like Shakspeare’s, — not 
dancing into joyful numbers like 
Spenser’s, — but moving with a 
mighty, a stately, and a resounding 
step; at once majestic, and yet 
sweet ; at once ancient, and yet in- 
telligible to every pausing listener ; 
the war-note of the giant, the har- 
mony of wisdom, and the sigh of 
beauty. Milton speaks of his un- 
remeditated verse, and of the vo- 
untary movement of his numbers. 
Of his early poetry he might have 
said this with perfect truth. No 
nightingale, in the lanes of Horton, 
ever poured out a tenderer, a richer, 
or a more unwrinkled song. The lan- 
guage of his manhood bore no re- 
semblance to the voice of his youth. 
Still the diction was coloured by the 
complexion of his thoughts. Addi- 
son affirmed that our language sank 
under him; while Johnson sees in his 
style both harshness and barbarity, 
and a disposition of words bespeak- 
ing a familiar acquaintance with the 
Tuscan poets. What the dialects of 
Italy were to Dante, the idioms of 
Greece and Rome were to Milton. 
The parallel may be extended to the 
embellishments of his poetry. The 
images of Dante are, for the most 
art, remote not only from the ana- 
ogies, but from the comprehension 
of the ordinary reader. When the 
poet Gray asked Mr. Nichols (with 
whom he subsequently entered into 
familiar intercourse) whether he read 
Dante, that amiable and accomplished 
person made the modest and signifi- 
cant reply, “I endeavour to under- 
stand him.” Sir Joshua Reynolds 
called the expression of Michael An- 
gelo’s pencil, the language of the 
gods. ‘There is something above the 
common earth in Dante,—something 
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that requires diligence, patience, and 
humility, to comprehend it. So of 
Milton: his true and worthy ad- 
mirer will say that he endeavours to 
understand him; he will sound his 
dim and perilous way along the deep 
places of philosophic speculation, nor 
will venture even to commence the 
journey, until he has studied to ap- 
preciate his manner. 

The influence of Dante upon his age 
was wide, growing, and permanent ; 
and while, to take up the image of a 

werful critic now departed, the 

aurel which he had planted around 
the temple of his noble conception, 
grew in verdure and strength, the 
pillars supported it, for the materials 
were solid and the ground was firm. 
He who at the table of Can Grande 
had been surpassed by a buffoon, was 
now the honoured, the reverenced, the 
loved. The eyes of his country opened 
as the poet’s closed. Within thirty 
years after his death, the Archbishop 
of Milan appointed a commission of 
scholars,—theologians, philosophers, 
and antiquaries,—to illustrate the 
Comedy Divine: within fifty-two 
years Florence beheld the institution 
of a professorship to explain his works ; 
and, to crown his honours, Boccaccio 
—the founder of Italian Prose—be- 
came the expounder of the founder 
of Italian poetry. Ginguené has 
given a curious and interesting list of 
poets who drew their light from the 
golden urn of Dante. There dwelt 
in his poetry the soul of fiction and 
the charm of truth. 

Petrarch’s sonnets are the history 
of one mind; the poem of Dante is 
the history of many minds; the epic of 
Milton of the human race in general. 
There is, however, a personal interest 
in the Commedia which we do not 
experience in the Paradise Lost: the 
first has the charm of adventure and 
fiction ; the second, the solemnity of 
truth and contemplation. Spenser 
has more of the Gothic tracery — 
more of the striking decorations of 
Dante than Milton, who, in the words 
of an elegant living writer, pene 
uninjured the design of his great 
work, and gave a “ classical harmony 
of parts to its stupendous pile.” The 
same critic compares it to a dome, 
whose vastness is concealed by its 
symmetry, but which expands the 
more, the longer we gaze upon it. It 
was not to be expected that Dante, 
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living in the dawn of letters, should 
be able to trace the paths of Beauty 
with the precision of one who flou- 
rished in the clear sunshine of morn- 
ing. Having no literary laws to re- 
gulate the government of his story, 
he was obliged to become a law unto 
himself. Dante can be criticised only 
- Dante. His attitudes, if contem- 
plated in the mirror of modern taste, 
often appear violent and distorted ; 
and might, perchance, have appeared 
so to himself, had he seen them re- 
flected in the works of other poets. 
Although Virgil was his guide, he 
has little of his symmetry, and less 
of his manner. That exquisite har- 
mony of feeling which pervades the 
Aineid, and seems to invest every ob- 
ject with an indefinable charm,—that 
softness and bloom of colour which, 
in Titian, by some mystery of magic, 
dignifies the common and the fami- 
liar, and makes the beggar, as Fuseli 
said, rise from his pencil the patriarch 
of poverty,—that smoothness which 
causes the marble of Canova almost 
to yield to the finger, and the maid- 
en’s tress to float in air,—none of 
these qualities belonged to Dante. 
The refinement of fancy, which we 
call taste, had not then operated upon 
the mind, Nor do we find the same 
diffusion of poetical invention in the 

'‘ommedia, that delights us in Para- 
dise Lost. The illumination seems to 
be produced by masses of fire—so to 
speak ; and to burn with a brighter 

ame, from the very darkness that 
surrounds it. The rays of imagina- 
tion are not decomposed into a pure 
atmosphere of radiance. We some- 
times walk in the glow of noon, and 
sometimes in the thickest shadows of 
night. 

In Paradise Lost we scarcely ever 
behold Milton; in the Commedia we 
never lose sight of Dante. No other 
poem contains so many features of 
biography, history, and imagination. 
It combines the world of reality with 
the world of allegory ; religion with 
politics; sarcasm with exhortation; 
Junius with Virgil. The invective 
of Dante frequently resembles the 
wild, stirring, and grotesque appeals 
and denunciations which may even 
now be sometimes heard from Italian 
pulpits. Perhaps the infusion of 
some of Milton’s vehement and stern 
controversial prose into the calm and 
majestic strains of his poetry, might 
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produce a work resembling the poem 
of Dante. He admitted the many 
meanings of his verses, which were to 
be deciphered only by repeated and 
diligent examination. The Comme- 
dia was never seen entire by any 
person during the life of the writer ; 
™ had, in truth, no socium et con- 
sortem gloriosi laboris ; but, working 
in his solitude, foresaw, by the light 
of poetical faith, his future immor- 
tality, and the long line of bright- 
ness which his name was to leave 
behind it. Hence he was courageous 
in his censorship of manners and of 
life; and with his bow of song ever 
bent, and the arrow ever upon the 
string, he recalls the terrific grandeur 
of the spectre of Hercules, as it ap- 
peared to Ulysses,— 
"023’, sesuevn vuxr’ souxws, 
Tupevoy rokov txmv as sore vivenQiy orroy, 
Atioy Tarraivwy, wits Partovrs toixws. 


Such is the aspect of the Giant 
Danie, when he walks in the twilight 
of these allegories of poetry and wis- 
dom. Foscolo says that the leading 
object of Dante was the reformation 
of the discipline, the rites, and the 
dogmas of the Romish Church ; and 
he places the only point of poetical 
identity between Dante and Petrarch, 
in their desires for civil and eccle- 
siastical reform. 

The poem of Dante may have 
unity of design, but it certainly has 
not unity of execution. His charac- 
ters often wear the appearance of 
mosaic work,— one feature of this 
colour, another of that. His greatest 
statues have their feet of clay. Look 
at Satan, as delineated by Dante, 
standing forth from the midst of ice ; 
three faces upon his head; one in 
front of vermilion hue; the right 
between wan or yellow; 

« The left 
To look on, such as come from whence 
old Nile 
Stoops to the lowlands.” 


Wings terrible and mighty, but de- 
prived of all their grandeur in the 
eyes of the reader by the poet’s com- 
parison of their texture to a bat; he 
weeps from his six eyes; tears roll 
down his three chins, which are 
stained with the blood of sinners 
whom he crushes in his jaws. Cary 
thinks it clear that Milton drew from 
this tri-form visage his sublime sketch 
of the aspect of Satan,— 
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‘** Each passion dimm’d his face, 
Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and 
despair.” 

But how different his portraiture 
of Hell's dread emperor! How vast 
—how tremendous! Mr. Words- 
worth is related to have confessed 
that he sometimes gazed upon Mil- 
ton’s picture of the fallen archangel, 
until he felt a faintness creep over 
him, an overpowering sense of the 
awfulness of the delineation, and of 
the daring genius that designed and 
filled it with life and power. 

To conclude: let us recommend 
Dante and Milton to the literary 
Plutarch. Dante, without a home, 
composing his poem in detached por- 
tions, as the struggles, the agonies, 
and the sufferings of his wandering 
life may have allowed; sometimes 
with an aching, sometimes with a 
glowing, sometimes with an indig- 
nant heart. Milton, not an exile, 
not destitute, yet left by the receding 
tide of ena commotion upon a 
rocky and perilous shore; visited, 
like the Florentine, by the muse, 
and blessed by the light of her coun- 
tenance, yet dependent upon the hand 
of any accidental visitor to perpetuate 
on paper the messages she brought 
to him: both looking back with sor- 
rowful eyes upon the history of their 
country,— both confident in the 
justice of their cause,— both dis- 
appointed of their early hopes,—both 
doomed to see their visions of civil 
government dissolve in air. 

In one respect, indeed, their hap- 
— was unequal. Dante, though 

e lived to complete his marvellous 
work, never lived to enjoy its glory, 
—to see the cloud swept from his 
magnificent temple of song,—or to 
watch the worshippers crowding to 
its gates of adamant. Doubtless, in 
secret, and in the watches of solitary 
thought, he gazed upon its noble 
proportions, its mighty circumference, 
and all the statues of famous men 
with which he had embellished its 
courts. Here Milton was more fa- 
voured than Dante. His Paradise 
was given to the world,—his garden 
was open to the footsteps of genius 
and of taste. They entered slowly, 
but they did enter; pulses there were 
of the noble and the religious, that 
throbbed at his strains of heavenly 
music ; eyes there were of the young 
and the zealous, that glowed at hig 
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pictures of loveliness and his dreams 
of Elysium. Hope, the Hebe of the 
scholar, lived with him, talked to 
him, consoled him,— 


vexrag rt xa) auPoooiny ioartuvny 
"Abavarnew xipow ianokare. 


He expired, doubtless, with all the 
sunshine of future reputation in his 
eyes. But his posthumous honours 
came more tardily than Dante's. No 
national enthusiasm kindled the torch 
at his funeral pile. He created no 
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school of poets, he founded no chair 
of epic criticism. It was not until 
Addison held his silver lamp at the 
portal, that the multitude stopped to 
admire the architecture of Paradise 
Lost. But whatever differences the 
reader of Dante and Milton may dis- 
cover in the history of their lives, or 
of their progress to fame, they now 
walk side by side in the pageant of 
Poetry, never more to be divided 
from the immortal brotherhood of 
Genius. 


THE FORSTHAUS IN THE SOLLING. 


I am about to relate an event, the 
impression of which, though years 
have elapsed since it occurred, my 
memory retains undiminished in 
depth and freshness. It has been 
my fate to become conversant with 
the horrible in many of the multi- 
tudinous forms which it assumes. I 
have seen death at the banquet, in 
the ball-room, in more than one 
shape on the scaffold, in the gor- 
geous chamber of the rich, in the 
squalid habitation of the poor, in 
the theatre, in the hospital, on the 
duelling-ground, and in the streets 
of Paris, when a ferocious soldiery 
was combating a more ferocious mob. 
I have witnessed scenes of moral 
strife, compared with which it would 
be a relief to contemplate mere vul- 
gar death ; and such scenes are to be 
witnessed daily. Yet never were my 
senses so appalled as on that one occa- 
sion to which now I am referring. I 
will not desecrate with any sickly 
philosophy my recollections of cir- 
cumstances so heart-rending. I will 
not inquire by what moral law it is 
that the mind clings by preference to 
this single chapter in a life which is 
full of unsought, yet stirring adven- 
tures. The reader shall have the 
narrative of that one twenty-four 
hours, and solve the problem for 
himself, if thitherward his taste in- 
cline him. 

At the commencement of the year 
1829, I had been for some months a 
student of the University of Géttin- 
gen. Among the many to whom the 
mere fact of my being an Englishman 
had proved a sufficient recommend- 
ation was a young Hanoverian noble, 
whose real name I conceal, but whom 
many of my contemporaries will re- 


cognise when I call him Ferdinand 
von Werdenfels. My acquaintance 
with him soon ripened into the closest 
intimacy. All our leisure hours were 
passed together; and some of our 
studies, such as history and anti- 
quities—for we were both attendants 
at the lectures of Heeren and the late 
gifted K. O. Miiller—we prosecuted 
in concert. My friend was a perfect 
representative of the class to which 
he belonged—I mean of the Hano- 
verian nobility. He was learned, ac- 
complished, honourable, and amiable ; 
but had the sin of aristocratic pride 
to a degree which I had never before 
witnessed, though I have since seen 
it equalled in some of his fellows. 
He was the son of a distinguished 
officer of the German Legion, who 
fell at Waterloo. His estate was 
small ; but he belonged to one of the 
first families in the country, was 
allied to almost all the great officers 
of state, and was by them destined to 
serve the crown in the most exalted 
capacity. His high breeding and 
fastidious delicacy of taste made him 
view with wre disgust and un- 
charitableness the wild freaks and 
coarse amusements of his fellow-stu- 
dents. The same qualities rendered 
him intolerant of the absurdities of 
what is called good society in Gét- 
tingen, which has been wittily said 
by Professor Langenbeck to be a re- 
weer institution ; and as my Eng- 
ish habits and feelings had produced 
similar sentiments in myself, he found 
in me a congeniality of temper which 
it would have been vain to look for 
arhong the mass of his own o— 
men. I do not mean to say that the 
a men of high family are in the 
iabit of indulging in the viees and 
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follies by which the generality of 
German students are distinguished ; 
but either they do indulge in them, 
or they give way to an affectation 
quite as odious. Werdenfels and I 
soon became obnoxious to all classes 
in Gottingen. The Burschen despised 
us because our days were not passed 
in the duelling-room, and our nights 
were spent elsewhere than in the beer- 
cellar ; the Dandies (by which word I 
shall translate the very unclean phrase 
by which the other class of students 
were generally designated) hated us 
because we had no taste for certain 
philosophical amusements, which con- 
sisted of researches into pedigree and 
dress ; and with the first society we 
were not popular, because we were 
pleased to laugh at it. With the ex- 
ception of the intelligent and accom- 
plished officers of the infantry regi- 
ment quartered in the town, one or 
two of the younger professors, and 
the brilliant Professor Saalfeld, we 
had no friends,—a circumstance that 
endeared us the more to one another, 
and, indeed, rendered each indispen- 
sable to the other. From Monday 
morning till Saturday at mid-day we 
worked hard; from that hour till 
Monday morning we devoted our- 
selves energetically to recreation. 
At one o'clock on Saturday we in- 
variably left Géttingen, generally for 
Cassel ; and were seldom within its 
walls again before six on the Monday 
morning. 

Among the tributary chains with 
which the Harz enriches the western 
provinces of Hanover, is a tract of 
mountains called the Solling, rich in 
wood and rich in minerals. The fo- 
rest is to Germany what the coal- 
mine is to England : without it there 
would be no fuel. The crown is the 
proprietor of almost all the forests ; 
and derives revenues from them so 
large, that we will not tax the cre- 
dulity of the reader by naming them. 
In return, however, the crown is not 
neglectful of the interests of the 
people ; the cultivation of the forests 
is carried on with the greatest care, 
and on the most scientific principles ; 
none but well qualified persons are 
appointed to superintend the planting 
of trees and the felling of timber ; 
and such persons, when appointed, 
have high official rank. Each pro- 
vince has its oberforstmeister, under 
whom persons with the titles of 
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Sorstmeister, oberfirster, and férster, 
have a care of districts allotted to 
them ; and the whole is superintend- 
ed by a great officer of state, who re- 
joices in the predicate of excellency, 
and the sonorous appellation of Ge- 
neral Forst-Direkior. From time im- 
memorial, the more lucrative situa- 
tions in the gift of this department 
have been conferred on members of 
the nobility; who are required to 
qualify themselves by residence with 
one of the higher officials, and by a 
two-years’ study of forst-wissen- 
schaften at the university. Ferdi- 
nand von Werdenfels had a younger 
brother, named Werner, who, at the 
time of which I am speaking, was re- 
siding, for the purpose of qualifying 
himself, with an oberférster at M——, 
in the very heart of the Solling. For 
this brother he entertained the warm- 
est affection ; and it was often a mat- 
ter of regret with him that his beloved 
Werner should have so long delayed 
in making choice of a “ career,” as he 
termed it, that they could not visit 
the university together. I often 
pressed him to drive over with me 
to M ; but he very frankly con- 
fessed —for it is astonishing with 
how much freedom Germans, even 
the most enlightened, will avow such 
a weakness—a vague apprehension 
of some terrible calamity, ordained to 
overtake him at M , deterred him 
from acceding to my request. 

It happened, however, that by the 
close of January we had exhausted 
the means of amusement and the ob- 
jects of curiosity which the neigh- 
bourhood supplied. Our Christmas 
vacation had been spent at Cassel ; 
and though the balls were still de- 
lightful, and the opera a most excel- 
lent one, yet what was to be done in 
the daytime by persons familiar with 
the beautiful scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood—more beautiful in winter’s 
bareness than in summer luxuriance— 
and who would rather refrain from 
— the picture-gallery than be 
compelled to listen to the soulless 
twaddle of the venerable curator ? 
Clearly nothing, except to walk about 
the splendid but melancholy streets, 
like beings of another world; for 
with the inhabitants we had as little 
intercourse as if to another world we 
belonged. Ferdinand could now no 
longer offer any valid excuse for not 
going to M——. He saw very plainly 
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that with his superstitious fears it 
was not in my nature to sympathise ; 
he felt that it would be somewhat 
selfish and unkind to lead me again 
to scenes for revisiting which I had 
no present taste ; and I must do the 
town of Gsttingen the justice to say, 
that, amid all our perplexities, the 
idea of remaining in it one moment 
longer than necessity required never 
once occurred to us. It was there- 
fore agreed that we should take ad- 
vantage of the state of the roads, 
which for some weeks after the set- 
ting in of the thaw are quite — 
able; and on the first Saturday i 
February, did no change in the wea- 
ther take place previously, betake 
ourselves to M My friend, I 
really believed, would have sacrificed 
a portion of his allotted existence to 
have insured a breaking up of the 
frost. But the quicksilver rose not 
in the thermometer ; the ground con- 
tinued hard ; the wind relaxed not in 
sharpness ; the atmosphere lost none 
of its purity ; and excuse, save that 
of which he was ashamed, he could 
find none. 

I never visited the Forsthaus of 
M but this once, and therefore 
cannot say what the state of the 
roads may be when the ground is 
soft; but any thing more — to 
horse, and more disagreeable to man, 
than motion over them when the soil 
is hardened by frost, I never expe- 
rienced. One wheel of the carriage 
was always a foot lower than the 
other, buried in some deep trough ; 
but it was not the same wheel for 
two moments together, so that we 
endured at one and the same time 
the see-saw motion of a genuine ship, 
and the sense of concussion which 
those odious and noisome steamers 
never fail to inflict. The poor horses, 
however, suffered more than we ; for 
the path which they had to traverse 
was rendered unequal by obstruc- 
tions, now of heights, now of depths, 
which the frost had made rigid and 
unyielding. We were about seven 
hours reaching the town of Uslar, 
which is at the foot of the mountain ; 
and to attempt to penetrate the forest 
that night would have been madness. 
We therefore very readily acceded to 
the proposal of the driver to rest 
where we were ; and after a supper 
most greasily prepared, we retired to 
bed. In the middle of the night we 
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were awakened by cries indicating 
the very extremity of terror, which 
ccibelle proceeded from the next 
room. "To resist this appeal was 
impossible. We sprang from bed, 
lighted our candle hastily, and with- 
out waiting to dress, though it was 
very cold, rushed to the assistance 
of the screamer. As I opened the 
door of the room in which it was to 
be inferred that some tragical scene 
was being enacted, a huge cat, evi- 
dently much frightened, jumped 
forth, making a passage through my 
legs, and bringing me to the ground 
with my face in close juxtaposition 
to a pair of the coldest feet it was ever 
my fate to feel. Werdenfels, instead 
of coming to my assistance, burst into 
a fit of laughter, so merry in tone 
that I could not help joining him 
without knowing how it had been 
provoked ; while the owner of the 
cold feet continued to request assist- 
ance in accents the most piteous, 
exclaiming, “ Ach, ich bitte Sie, heben 
sie mich auf, heben Sie mich doch 
auf!” As I was in the act of regain- 
ing my legs, I inquired why he did 
not get up without assistance ; to 
which he replied, “ Ich kann es nicht ; 
das corpus juris hindert mich daran ; 
ach das ungliickselige corpus juris!” 
What the corpus juris could possibly 
have to do with his getting up, or 
with his remaining on the cold floor, 
I could not understand ; but as Wer- 
denfels was too much overcome with 
laughter to render any assistance, I 
endeavoured alone to restore the sup- 

licant to the natural position of man. 
My efforts, however, were useless, for 
he was incapable of self-support, and 
could say nothing but “ Das corpus 
juris! das verfluchte corpus juris !” 
At which Werdenfels, exclaiming 
“ Das corpus juris! das corpus juris!” 
pealed forth merrier laughter than 
before. With some difficulty I con- 
ducted the unhappy cripple, as I 
thought him, to the side of the bed, 
and seizing him by the heels, which 
I now found to be bound together, 
I managed to throw him into the bed. 
WwW hilst, however, his legs were pass- 
ing through the air, I perceived that 
his knees. were bandaged ; and that 
between them, and kept in its place 
by the bandages, was inserted what 
medical men would call a foreign 
body. I insisted on knowing what 
it was; and in the presence “of the 
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landlord, the waiters, the cook, the 
chambermaid, and the boots, and 
amidst bursts of laughter from every 
one, he confessed that he was in Uslar 
for the purpose of courting ; that he 
had but one physical defect, which 
was knock-knees; that a medical 
friend had recommended him to 
place some large body between his 
knees every night, tying the ankles 
together, assuring him that the joints 
were always soft and elastic at night, 
and would gradually be forced into 
the position which artists favour ; 
and the only thing he could think 
of for this purpose was his huge 
corpus juris, which accordingly he 
inserted each night between his knees 
in the manner prescribed. He had 
gone to bed, having fixed his appa- 
ratus ; and was awakened from his 
first sleep by a sense of weight on 
his chest, and, looking up, beheld a 
pair of huge fiery eyes staring at him. 
Ile was afraid to jump out of bed, 
partly because he felt himself more 
secure under the clothes, partly be- 
cause he was afraid of breaking his 
neck if he attempted to move with- 
out unfixing the machinery for 
straightening his knees; he there- 
fore thought it expedient to shout 
with all the power of his lungs. 
At last terror gave him courage ; 
by one violent effort he flung off the 
proprietor of the fiery eyes, and him- 
self out of bed, but on to the floor 
sprawling. The whole of this story 
was told with gravity the most ludi- 
crous; and as we were leaving the 
room he called me back, for he 
thought me the most benevolent of 
the spectators, and requested me to 
hold the light while he ascertained 
whether the corpus juris was in the 
right place. 1 often saw the simple- 
ton afterwards in the streets of Gét- 
tingen, but do not recollect that his 
knees exhibited any marked improve- 
ment. I have seen the corpus juris 
applied to many uses, but this was 
certainly the funniest of all. 

| never miss an opportunity of 
going to a country church, and of 
hearing a country preacher; and I 
advise every traveller to follow my 
example. Service commences in Ger- 
many at nine, and is over by eleven ; 
so that it was past mid-day before our 
journey was resumed. In about three 
hours we arrived at the Forsthaus of 
M , Which was a quaint-looking 
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building, occupying three sides of a 
square, and situated in what the 
Americans would call a clearing, in 
the very heart of the forest. The 
centre of the building contained the 
apartments of the family ; to the 
right were the stables, to the left 
some barns. ‘The fore court was paved, 
and separated from the road by a low 
mud wall, in the middle of which was 
an iron gate of great beauty ; and in 
the middle of the fore court was a 
well, from which the bucket was 
raised by a leverage truly patriarchal, 
the huge trunk of a tree, namely, 
with a chain at one end, and a long 
iron bar connected with the swinging 
handle of an enormous tub at the 
other. Several dog-kennels were to 
be seen in the court; and their te- 
nants, some boarhounds of immense 
strength and corresponding ferocity, 
announced our arrival in a manner 
that reflected little credit on their 
hospitality. 'Thedoor of the Forsthaus 
was soon thrown open; a servant 
came forward to the gate and ad- 
mitted us; and right into the hall 
we drove, drawing up at the door of 
what I took to be the state-room. 
Standing in it was the oberférster 
himself, to be recognised by his green 
coat, with the royal cipher and crown 
on his buttons ; a young man of the 
most prepossessing appearance, whose 
resemblance to my friend told me 
that he was Werner von Werdenfels ; 
two young ladies, of whom I shall 
speak anon, and an old lady of im- 
mense bulk, who looked the very 
impersonation of good-natured vul- 
garity. In a few minutes I was per- 
fectly at home ; drinking, not sipping, 
some excellent wine ; smoking a pipe 
filled with choice tobacco ; and chat- 
ting with all my might. I had spent 
two years of my childhood at Han- 
over, could talk Plattdeutsch, if ne- 
cessary, and was therefore quite able 
to bear my share in the conversation. 
Theoberférster, Von Windheim—for 
by that name will I call him—was 
apparently about sixty years of age, 
with a marked physiognomy, and a 
head covered with thick grey hairs. 
Ilis stature was prodigious; and a 
pair of huge mustachios gave him an 
air so martial, that had he avowed 
himself afraid to look in the glass, 
as the King of Sweden is said to do, 
I should not have been surprised. 
Ile had been an officer of cavalry ; 
T 
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had served in the German Legion ; 
still enjoyed English half-pay ; and 
being of a patrician,* though not of a 
noble family, had commanded on his 
return sufficient influence to procure 
the situation which he filled. As I 
was an Englishman, he took me to 
his heart at once; and I may here 
mention, that from all the officers of 
the German Legion to whom I was 
introduced during a long sojourn in 
their fatherland, except three, I have 
met with a like exhibition of grati- 
tude towards the country which so 
munificently rewarded their services. 
‘The fat old lady was his widowed 
sister. She rejoiced in the magnificent 
title of gestiitmeisterinn, her husband 
having been the superintendant of 
a royal establishment for breeding 
horses (gestiite) in the neighbour- 
hood. She was as good-natured 
and as vulgar as she looked ; had the 
excellent quality of never permitting 
the glass of a guest to remain empty ; 
and limited her conversation to eja- 
culations of variable length ; to which, 
like a prudent person, she did not 
appear to expect a reply. The two 
young ladies were of exquisite beauty, 
but most dissimilar in appearance. 
The elder, who was the daughter of our 
host, was tall and thin, with that air 
of suffering which seems given to 
some women to render their charms 
less resistible, without being caused 
by any corresponding disease or pain. 
Had I seen a tropical plant blooming 
beneath the windows of the house, 
and been squeaked at from her garden 
by the speckled rosehills of Australia, 
or had my sight been dazzled by 
the gorgeous colibri of the Brazils, 
I could not have been more startled 
hy her presence, so completely fo- 
reign, so utterly a creature of another 
clime did she appear. Her complexion 
was of the clearest olive; her hair 
black, and gathered in luxuriant 
braids on each cheek ; the nose was 
aquiline, curving with delicacy and 
grace inconceivable ; while above it 
rose a forehead high, broad, and 
stately, such as that which the an- 
cients gave to Cybele; the mouth 
was small, though the lips were sin- 
gularly bulbous, the upper project- 
ing far beyond the lower, and in- 
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clining upwards so as to give to the 
face in repose an expression almost 
contemptuous. Her countenance had 
none of the tenuity which derogated 
from the beauty of the rest of her 
person ; and it was lit up by a pair 
of eyes such as I never beheld before 
or since. It was not merely that they 
were lustrous—though in lustre they 
were unsurpassed—but that they 
gave the beholder a sense of unfa- 
thomable depth, of inexhaustible 
tenderness, of a capacity for passion 
to which limits could not be assigned. 
Add to this, her step was light and 
springy, as if she moved, not by 
effort, but rather by the force of in- 
herent buoyancy. ‘The oberférster 
saw that 1 was astonished at the 
foreign appearance of his daughter, 
and informed me that she was the 
only child of himself and a Spanish 
lady, whom consumption had carried 
off in England before he could bring 
her to his native country. Ilis only 
child was named Inez. Now I must 
confess that great beauty in women 
affects me much in the same manner 
as great beauty in statuary. I like 
to look at it, but I have no inclina- 
tion whatever to converse with its 
possessor ; nay, I have rather a dis- 
inclination, for all approach to fami- 
liarity appears to me desecration. By 
taste, therefore, I was not impelled to 
cultivate the acquaintance of Inez 
von Windheim ; and had I been so, 
politeness would have prevented me, 
for two persons more preoccupied 
with one another than Inez von 
Windheim and Werner von Wer- 
denfels could not well be seen. My 
feelings incline me in favour of pretty 
women— of those who neither by 
personal beauty nor intellectual emi- 
nence (for a really intellectual woman 
may be ugly, or may be beautiful, 
but is never merely pretty) raise the 
understanding, and call upon it for 
exertion. It is as great a nuisance 
to be forced into a steady exercise of 
the mind in a social circle, as it would 
be to be subjected to any painful mo- 
ral emotion ; and the contemplation 
of beauty is just as much an effort of 
the understanding, as is the conduct 
of that bane of after-dinner enjoyment 
—-an argument. Now the younger 
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of the ladies was precisely the sort of 
person to please me. She was short, 
but beautifully proportioned and 
rounded ; her eyes were blue; her 
complexion, brilliant white ; her hair, 
fair; and, save that her feet were small, 
and her hands, not only delicate of 
hue, but of shape, she would have 
been recognised for a German girl 
all the world over. ‘Then, too, her 
smile was so sweet, her looks full of 
trusting innocence, and her manner 
unconsciously caressing. She was the 
daughter of the gestiitmeisterinn — 
what a title for a female to indulge 
in!—and was called by the endear- 
ing diminutive Idchen. ‘To this 
young lady | forthwith began to pay 
attention, laying aside my pipe, and 
professing myself desirous of acquir- 
ing the art and mystery of knitting 
stockings. 

An addition was made to the party 
by the entrance of a young man, 
whose aspect was as little German as 
that of Inez. He was not altogether 
ill-looking ; nay, perhaps, would have 
been handsome, but for the savage 
expression of his mouth, and the con- 
tinuous rolling of a pair of deep-set 
black eyes, which glowed from be- 
neath his eyebrows like a furnace 
seen along the gallery of a mine. 
As he was neither gentlemanly in 
garb nor mien, I looked at him with 
some surprise ; especially as he seem- 
ed assured of his sstvilaes, and yet 
too sulky to draw near the rest of 
the company. The oberférster ex- 
plained to me that the young man 
was the reputed son of a deceased 
friend by a Spanish girl; that he had 
brought him up through charity ; 
had procured him the situation of 
Jjigerbursche (gamekeeper) ; and per- 
mitted him to sit and take his meals 
in the family apartment, as the only 
means of keeping him out of quarrels. 
It struck me that the good old man 
was taking but half measures to re- 
claim this fierce young person; for 
it was evident, from the bearing of 
all the members of the family, that 
no further kindness was exhibited 
towards him than the simple toler- 
ation of his presence. 

Whether it was that the oberférster 
considered my attentions to his niece 
somewhat too particular, or that he 
observed the anxious glances with 
which Ferdinand was watching the 
intercourse of Inez and his brother, 
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I cannot undertake to determine, but 
he thought it expedient, soon after 
the entrance of the jigerbursche, to 
remark that we were breaking up 
into groups, which, in so small a 
circle, was an offence not to be en- 
dured. To correct this natural ten- 
dency of young people, as he termed 
it, he proposed that each person 
should tell some tale of the super- 
natural, for that his girls were rich 
in such stories he well knew. ‘To 
this proposition no objection was 
offered ; and the fat old lady began. 

lier husband’s brother, she de- 
clared, was always in the habit of 
sleeping during the sermon. Now 
his seat was placed opposite the organ, 
so that on opening his eyes, and look- 
ing up, as most people are wont when 
they do open their eyes in chureh, 
the first thing that would catch his 
attention would be a large clock on 
the top of the organ. One Sunday 
he woke up as usual after the sermon, 
when, instead of a clock, he saw a 
death’s-head making strange faces at 
him. ‘Though somewhat disconcerted, 
he was yet a man of courage; and 
therefore, looking the head full in 
the face, he asked, or thought he 
asked, “ Gilt’s mir?” At which the 
head nodded and disappeared, making 
way for the clock, while the organ 
struck up the eighth hymn. That 
day week he died of apoplexy. 

Idchen knew that a schooltellow of 
hers that woke up one night in conster- 
nation at a tooth having dropped out 
of her mouth, as she thought, when, 
lo! she beheld a funeral procession 
of very, very tiny persons, wending 
its way across the bedclothes, and 
recognised many persons — among 
others, her own father, who was at 
the head of it. The next morning 
that schoolfellow received the news 
of her mother’s death. 

I had been sitting next to Idchen ; 
when, therefore, she had concluded, 
the oberforster remarked that it was 
now my turn. 

“ Alas!” said I, “ never was ap- 
plication more unfortunate. I come 
from a country in which ghosts are 
so completely out of fashion, that 
they have not the courage to shew 
themselves ; and from a portion of 
that country, too, which has no su- 
perstitions, save such as relate to the 
probable destiny of persons who can- 
not be brought to understand the 
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nature of property. True it is that 
| have lived for some time among 
you, and even in your mountains ; 
but either from a shyness of'strangers, 
or, haply, a personal contempt of my- 
self, the native sprites have never 
favoured me with any indication of 
their existence. ‘The entrance to my 
house has never been barred by a 
coffin set on trellises, and crowned 
with two lighted candles; my path 
has never been marshalled by a pro- 
cession of pigmies ; my 
never been whispered into my ear 
from out my pillow; my piano has 
never begun to play of itself; I have 
never encountered my own figure in 
the streets; my pipes never begin 
to smoke until they have been 
lighted ; and if ever I have had 
dream about the loss of my teeth, 
I cannot connect it with any subse- 
quent event whatever.” * 

* Well,” said the oberférster, “as 
you have been so unlucky at home, 
you really have a right to complain 
of the inhospitality of our goblins ; 
and I trust that they will not permit 
you to leave the country without 
making you a tender of their civi- 
litic og 

“1 most fervently pray, Herr Ober- 
forster,” was my re joinde r, “that they 
will do no such ‘thing. lteal or unreal, 
I desire no acquaintance with them. 
| once felt the terror which a super- 
natural vision inspires, and that sen- 
sation I would not willingly renew. 

*“ Tlow!” was the general exclama- 
tion, “ why you just professed ——” 

“ Softly, good people !” I replied ; 
“ what IL said before is not inconsistent 
with that which I have just uttered. 
The only ghost that ever frightened 
me is a familiar of all of you,—it is 
the old commandant in Don Juan; 
and for my own credit, as well as out 


* T have here enumerated some of the 
assured the deuteroscopic, or thanotomautic 


exhibited. 
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of consideration for the breeding of a 
spirit who so seldom exhibits terrible 
qualities, I must say that he did so 
but once.” 

“ So L should imagine,” said - 308 
dinand. “ But as you are to tell ¢ 
ghost story, and you only know this 
one, why, even with this w e must be 
content. So let us have it.” 

“ Be it so,” L answered. “ Know, 
then, that I first came to this country 
at a very early age, so that although 
I did not enter one of the theatres 
till after a residence of some months, 
when [did so I was still a mere child. 
The first piece | saw was Don Juan ; 
and although I had always been fond 
of music, nor was without some pro- 
ficiency in it, yet-—I am not ashamed 
to confess it—I thought less of the 
music than of the drama. Notwith- 
standing our classical education, the 
Don is of all poetical figments the 
hero for the imagination of a boy: 
his indomitable courage, his unvary- 
ing success, his matchless impudence, 
his inexhaustible gaiety, his reckless 
generosity, his superiority to all 
around him, and—must I confess it ? 
—his beautiful dress, all win upon 
the fancy of boys, such as now they 
are. What lad of thirteen is there 
that would not like to be such a 
gallant fellow as Don Juan ?—that 
would not like to have committed 
his sins, and to have such a chance 
of committing more ?—that would 
not like to hay e such a deal of money 
to spend, and an opportunity of 
spending it in a similar manner ?— 
that would not like to have such a 
spirit to defy his assailants, and such 
an arm to cut his way through them ? 
—that would not, I will not say like, 
but give his ears to be able to dress 
so well? I do not think there is one 
—at least, among boys of spirit. 1 


in which I have been solemnly 
of the Germans, is frequently 


methods 
faculty 


One or two of them would appear at the first blush to be too ridiculous 


to inspire terror; but, as has been well said by a writer in this Magazine, the supers 


natural is never comical ; 


and if the reader, selecting the proper hour ‘and associations, 


will put to himself the question of how he would feel were any strange and droll 
derangement of his furniture to take place, he will become conscious that there may 
be something awful even in a half-a-dozen pipe s beginning to smoke without any ap- 
parent natural cause. The absurdity, or rather the | incongruity of an apparition, will 
make the beholder suspect his senses longer, and hold out against a delusion with 
more stoutness of heart, than when it comes arrayed in all the pomp of ‘which the 
terrible is susceptible ; but when the senses cease to be suspected, when the stout- 
ness of heart fails, when delusion gains the victory over the understanding,—then the 
apparition, no matter how intrinsically ridiculous, will teach its victims what a thivg 
fear is. 
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was at once carried away with enthu- 
siastic, rapturous admiration of him 
(just as, when many years younger, 
L was smitten with an extreme desire 
to possess the powers and qualifica- 
tions of Punch); and by the end of 
the first act he had become in my 
imagination a more consummate hero, 
amore desirable person to be—for that 
was the feeling—than Hotspur or 
Otto von Wittelsbach. ‘Thoughts 
such as these occupied my mind in 
the interval between the acts; and 
when the curtain again drew up, I 
became so absorbed in the interest of 
the scene as to be almost unconscious 
of where I was. I had so worked 
myself into identity with what was 
going forward, and especially into 
identity with the Don himself, that I 
knew beforehand what he was going 
tosay. In the statue-scene I laughed 
at the cowardice, as I thought it, of 
Leporello ; I too fancied that some 
one had ventured to play the Don a 
trick, and that he was a bold man ; 
[ too imagined that the trick would 
be exposed by boldly advancing to 
the statue, and shoving the invitation 
in its teeth ; and when suddenly the 
stony rider bowed its head, and in a 
tone that seemed to come from some 
gaping chasm in the earth pronounced 
the ominous Ja! I uttered a cry of 
horror, and fell back in strong con- 
vulsions in my seat. But soon the 
ghost was with me again! I saw no 
Don, no stage, no scenery —nothing 
but an immense dark void, from 
which there loomed forth in boldest 
relief the marble horse and its rider. 
But, gracious heavens! to what pro- 
portions had he not dilated! And as 
I gazed upon him, he still continued 
to grow more and more colossal ; 
and as he ascended higher and higher, 
his eye was fixed upon me, as was 
that of the steed that swelled to the 
dimensions of its master, and both 
with a look of savage triumph and 
deadly, almost sensual hatred, that 
made my heart sink within me, my 
flesh curdle, my hair bristle wp, and 
my lids stand aghast. I would have 
given the world to close them, but | 
could not; they remained fixed on 
the ever-ascending figure of the 
statue. ‘Ja! ja! und wiederum ja!’ 
cried the ghost, pointing his statf to- 
wards my heart, which seemed to 
grow to stone under its influence. 
‘Ja! ja! ja! said the horse, with 
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something like a chuckle of delight 
that made me turn towards it. ‘ Look 
at me!’ bellowed the horseman ; and 
I saw a baton fly towards me from 
out that which he held in his hand, 
and felt it at the same instant bury 
itselfin my heart. ‘Ja! ja! ja!’ again 
snorted the horse, and again 1 turned 
towards him ; and again the terrible 
voice of the horseman summoned me 
to look upon him, and again a pon- 
derous baton flew from his hand, and 
at once I felt it in my breast. The 
eyes of the horse seemed to twinkle 
with glee; and louder and ever 
louder he snorted ‘Ja! ja! ja! and 
forced me to turn towards him, when 
the awful voice of the statue would 
command me to look up, and the 
massive batons fly as from an inex- 
haustible reservoir, and my heart 
widen to receive them. And horse 
and rider grew larger the while, and 
the surrounding chaos yielded to 
their expanding shapes. 1 had never 
known before what height was! No 
language can tell the agony which | 
endured. I felt the intensest hatred 
for the two figures, but endeavoured 
to check it, tor I was sensible that 
they knew my thoughts. I wished 
to account for my situation—for 
lying there so utterly abandoned, in 
such a dark, vast, immeasurable 
space, with such monstrous com- 
panions, but I had no time; before 
[ could collect my thoughts the ‘ Ja! 
ja! ja! of the horse made me turn 
towards him, the voice of his rider 
bade me look up, and a baton from 
his hand pierced my heart. My sut- 
ferings soon became too intense to be 
borne without an attempt at relief; 
and by a violent effort I loosened my 
tongue, which clave to the roof of 
my mouth, and uttered the holiest of 
names. For an instant there was a 
pause ; the horse and rider ceased to 
grow larger; and save that a strange 
lurid glow illumined the nostrils of 
the horse, the figures seemed im- 
passive stone again. Suddenly the 
rider bent his head towards me; and 
whilst a smile of the bitterest and 
most triumphant derision convulsed 
his hard features, and his eye seemed 
to wax more and more malignant, he 
said, ‘Come uerE!’ Oh, how joyful 
I was that he had already transfixed 
me to the earth! ‘Ja! ja! ja! 
snorted the horse; and the flashes 
from his eyes grew more vivid and 
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frequent, and the glare of his nostril 
was of a deeper glow, and his breath 
sounded like the conflict of fire with 
water, and he pawed the gloom with 
his mighty hoof. ‘Coms nere!’ cried 
the horseman ; and again I rejoiced 
that I was pinned to the earth; and 
again the horse snorted ‘Ja! ja! ja!’ 
and, raising both legs, he seul to 
paw furiously ; while methought he 
seemed to turn from stone to fire, 
and to breathe even as some huge 
furnace sighs. I looked up, and the 
rider too seemed a statue of red-hot 
iron, with incandescent visage and 
eyes, which, shooting forth incessant- 
ly the most brilliant and varied co- 
ruscations, still were fixed on me. 
‘Come were! cried the horseman 
a third time, in a tone louder and 
wilder than before he had used ; and 
T felt that my hope of escape was a 
vain one. ‘Ja! ja! ja! snorted the 
horse; and he ath towards me. 
‘ Ja! ja! ja!’ again he snorted, for 
from his nostrils the sound seemed to 
issue ; and bending down his head till 
his monstrous mouth was within a few 
feet of my body, he breathed upon me; 
and as his jaws parted I beheld a mea- 
sureless dome of fire, as the firmament 
would shew seen from the sea, and 
lighted by a burning vessel. As he 
breathed I felt the stone batons in 
my heart melt; and as they melted 
they seemed to sear it ; and ‘they ex- 
panded as they fused, and rose up a 
stately column of red fire, ascending 
towards the right hand of the horse- 
man, the coruscations from whose 
eyes grew more and more — and 
more and more dazzling ; while the 
horse continued to blast me with his 
breath, and from his nostrils there 
issued ever the hateful sound, ‘ Ja! 
ja! ja! Suddenly, and with a crash 
that seemed to rock the very dark- 
ness with which I was enveloped, the 
column of fire united itself with the 
baton of the rider; and the horse, 
ceasing to breathe upon me, resumed 
his position. ‘ Will you be pleased 
to come, then ?’ said the rider, a sa- 
vage sneer lighting up his features ; 
and at once I felt that the baton in 
his hand was absorbing the column 
fixed in my breast, and that in a few 
seconds I should be face to face with 
him. What my thoughts and feel- 
ings at this moment were it would be 
indeed difficult to describe. To use 
such words as terror, horror, dismay, 
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would be to say nothing—at Icast, 
nothing adequate ; my very soul was 
in a state of abject prostration before 
some unknown but not uncertain 
danger. As the distance between us 
grew less, I looked into his face for 
some sign of mercy or ruth, but none 
was there. He seemed to know my 
thoughts, for his brows gathered into 
more massive knobs, his eyes shot 
forth fiercer fires, a more savage smile 
drew down his nether lip; and the 
horse, snapping athe in my midway 
passage, saluted’ me with a derisive 
‘Ja! ja! ja! When I had arrived 
at the height of his saddle, the horse- 
man laid me on my back on the neck 
of the horse, cradled, as it were, in 
the hairs of the mane, where I could 
distinctly feel the chuckle of the 
monster, and hear his eternal ‘ Ja! 
‘Look at me!’ said the 
horseman, and his forehead was like 
the Brocken illumined by lightning ; 
‘and dare to take your eyes from me!’ 
At this moment I was seized with 
the intensest curiosity to look about 
me—so strong, indeed, that I knew 
I should yield to it in a few moments, 
no matter what the penalty. I strove 
hard to overcome it, but felt that the 
struggle was a vain one. In my 
anguish I rolled from side to side, 
my eyes fixed on the horseman. A 
slight convulsion shook the frame of 
the horse; and ‘Ja! ja! ja!’ told 
me that he it was who was stimu- 
lating my curiosity, and was deter- 
mined to betray me to the worst fate. 
“'The horseman resumed,— Odious 
little reptile ! presume not while un- 
der my power; and you will be un- 
der it for ever !'—Oh! how my heart 
did sink, especially as the frame of 
the horse was more strongly con- 
vulsed, and his ‘ Ja! ja! ja!’ louder.— 
* To let a name pass your lips which 
mine dare not utter: venture not to 
let your thoughts stray thitherwards, 
whither mine dare not follow them. 
Fortunes you have none now; your 
fate is accomplished, and mine you 
are,— mine for ever! Terrible as 
these words were, they were not so 
terrible as to repress my curiosity ; 
and I felt the strongest possible in- 
clination to ask him who he was. 
He read my thoughts, and while his 
brow grew darker, his eye fiercer, 
and the expression of his mouth 
more malignant, he replied, ‘ Who or 
what I am, it boots not that you 
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know; what my power is you shall 
feel, unless my commands be obeyed. 
Suffice it that I must be obeyed.’ 
Again I thought to myself, How 
did I get into your power? <A laugh, 
exceeding i in bitterness all that I had 
ever heard, burst from his lips; the 
frame of the horse shook with such 
force, that I clung to the mane for 
support, and he absolutely yelled 
his ‘Ja! ja! ja! and it seethed as 
though the darkness around me was 


suddenly peopled with myriads of 


hideous, grinning faces, all mocking 
at my misery, and echoing the fright- 
ful laugh of the horse. ‘There was a 
= ; the strange faces disappeared ; 

was again alone with my former 
companions ; and the horseman set- 
ting his teeth, which now for the first 
time I saw, and bending down till I 
felt my face scorched, he hissed in my 
ear the words, ‘You arg Drab!’ 
‘Ja! ja! ja! snorted the horse, and 
I found him positively dancing under 
me with delight : while the dark 
void again became peopled with 
faces, from each of which, after its 
own fashion, I received the assurance 
that I was dead. Some affected to 
condole with me; some mentioned 
the fact as a mere passing occurrence ; 
some laughed at my evident astonish- 
ment ; some exulted in the announce- 
ment; but one and all confirmed 
the statement of the horseman, and 
the chuckle of his monstrous steed, 
for which I had conceived a hatred 
still greater than that in which I held 
his master. 1 do not know how 
other persons would feel under si- 
milar cireumstances: I was in the 
power of this fearful being, it was 
true; I was surrounded, now by 
darkness, now by myriads of faces, 
among which there was not one 
friendly, or that L even knew. How 
| had got where I was I could not 
tell; but that I was dead I was 
wholly incredulous, and the question 
when did I die passed through my 
mind. ‘You died, said the horse- 
man, ‘ five minutes ago, in the thea- 
tre’ ‘Ja! ja! ja!’ went the horse, 
prancing about with the most in- 
sulting friskiness; and ‘ five minutes 
ago, in the theatre,’ shouted every 
one of the countless heads, whose 
presence had now become constant. 
Why should I die so young ? was the 
next thought that crossed my mind. 
Any thing like the shout of derision 
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that followed this thought —for it 
was a thought only—I never wit- 
nessed. ‘The horseman, for the first 
time, lost his gravity; he roared 
with laughter, struck himself in his 
glee two or three times with his 
staff, seemed in danger of losing his 
helmet, and at length concluding, 
observed, with a sneer, ‘A wag, too, 
sir!’ The merriment of the horse 
was equally extravagant; he made a 
cat’s back, as if he would throw his 
rider, reared, flung out, and whisk- 
ing his tail forward, tickled me with 
it in the sides, as if he too wished to 
intimate his opinion that I was a 
wag; and that [ had thought some- 
thing very funny, the tone of his 
abominable ‘Ja! ja! ja! would 
have convinced any one. As for the 
strange faces—for nothing more than 
faces “could I see—they, too, mani- 
fested an extreme relish for the fun, 
whatever it might be; for they 
laughed as long as the horse anal 
and that was a considerable time. 
At length the mirth subsided, and 
the hideous face of a negro baby, 
winking most impudently, and loll- 
ing out its filthy tongue, dropped 
from the crowd of heads on to my 
breast, and after a pause said, ‘ Me 
younger nor you, massa!’ ‘This in- 
disputable truism elicited great ap- 
plause; the horseman, who seemed 
to have lost all his dignity —though 
he was not a whit less terrible to me 
on that account; I think, indeed he 
was more terrible, for he seemed less 
natural, or, in other words, less what 
he ought to be—laughed immode- 
rately ; the horse uttered his usual 
exclamation, and made sundry snaps 
at me; and the chorus of heads 
chimed in with the most boisterous 
readiness. ‘Serve you right!’ said 
a tresh head, that had found its way 
to my breast—it was the head of a 
most crabbed old woman— serve you 
right; did not you wish that you 
were a Don Juan? that you had 
such a lot of money? that you had 
such fine clothes? and that you 
could make such use ofthem?’ ‘Ja! 
ja! ja! positively roared the horse 
this aan: ‘Yes! yes! yes! he did! 
he did!’ screamed every mouth in 
the multitude ofheads. ‘ Me no like 
be Don Juan,’ blubbered the black 
baby. The horseman alone was si- 
lent ; but regarded me with a look 
that seemed to say, ‘So, sir, you would 
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like to murder me, would you?’ 
‘Ja! ja! ja!’ snorted the horse. 
‘Yes! yes! yes!’ shrieked the heads. 
‘ Umlike tomurder massa,’ pealed the 
black baby ; and upon my soul I 
should, thought I. ‘ Then,’ said the 
horseman —and by this time he and 
the horse appeared to have shrunk 
to their original proportions, and to 
have resumed their old materials, al- 
though the moment of the change 
escaped me, and I yet seemed to fit in 
the mane of the animal—‘ you shall 
feel what my power is. ‘Ja! ja! 
ja!’ went the horse!’ ‘Yes! yes! 
yes!’ shouted the heads. ‘ Pelt um 
-wid black babies!’ said the black 
butter-print. The horseman, how- 
ever, waved his staff; the heads 
vanished. How glad I was to get 
rid of that odious black baby! and 
the horse ceasing to torment me with 
his hateful ‘Ja! ja! ja!’ became 
still and motionless as marble should 
be. The horseman gazed at me for 
a second, then touching my heart 
with his staff, uttered the words, 
‘Be asI am.’ As he spoke, his arm 
stiffened into its wonted position, his 
features became rigid, and his eyes 
lost their expression : I felt relieved, 
for now I saw a statue only. A 
sensation of extreme cold in the feet, 
however, soon brought back the last 
words of the statue with terrible 
force to my mind; a chill such as 
never before [ had experienced was 
creeping over me; back, legs, arms 
felt it, and, what seemed most extra- 
ordinary, my head most of all. I felt 
that the denunciation was about to 
be fulfilled —that I was becoming 
marble, my brain first of all. I 
knew not whether I was dead or 
alive; I felt, however, that, dead or 
alive, there was hope from prayer ; 
and even as I was praying [ lost all 
consciousness. - . , 
as * x 

Thus ends my adventure with the 
commandant in Don Juan, and the only 
ghost-seeing business in which I was 
ever engaged. Although you are 
not likely to care much for the in- 
formation, I may add, that my head 
had been surrounded with ice in the 
paroxysm of the delirium; and that 
the good old servant who had sat up 
with me the previous night not only 
fell asleep, but snored to boot, and 
that to a tune not unlike ‘Ja! ja! 
aT” 
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I looked around me,—for, sooth 
to say, I had been for the last half- 
hour addressing Idchen, whose sweet 
cherub face was fixed on mine with 
an air of approving wonder in no 
small degree grateful to my feclings. 
The oberférster was fast asleep, so 
was the gestiitmeisterinn; Werner 
and Inez were engaged in some phi- 
losophical discussion that required to 
be conducted in whispers ; ’erdinand 
was smoking his pipe, and contem- 
plating something very droll on the 
ceiling; and the only person who 
appeared to have been attentive ex- 
cept Idchen, who looked as though 
she could not help herself, was Carl, 
the jiigerbursche. This lad had evi- 
dently been on the alert; he was 
seated close to the stove, with his 
body towards it, but his head was 
turned over his left shoulder, and | 
could see the bright flash of his eye 
as it pierced the smoke that hung 
between him and the family party. 
Certain compliments to his discern- 
ment and good taste were passing 
through my mind, when my eye, 
too, penetrated the gloom, and I saw 
his features fearfully convulsed, his 
fist clutched, as I thought involun- 
tarily, and his whole frame became 
agitated ; his eye was on Werner and 
Inez. At that moment, Inez must 
have caught his glance ; for she said, 
and as it appeared to me without the 
slightest emotion, “ If you are un- 
well, Carl, you had better go to bed.” 

The voice of Inez was soft, and of 
that peculiar tinkling quality that 
goes at once to the heart; but now 
it was more low than ordinarily, yet 
so clear, distinct, and audible, that it 
startled the whoie room, and brought 
the sleepers at once to their feet. 
What a strange effect low, soft tones 
will occasionally produce! I have 
known deaf persons to catch them 
when they would have remained in- 
sensible to the loudest sounds, which 
perhaps only occasion them pain ; 
and thus have I accounted for the ir- 
ritation with which men so afflicted 
will manifest when those who address 
them make violent efforts to render 
themselves intelligible. The ober- 
forster cast an inquiring look round 
the room, and gathered at once from 
the lowering and almost demoniacal 
expression of Carl's countenance, that 
he was the cause of the disturbance, 
whatever it might have been. With- 
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out uttering a single word, he strode 
across the room, seized the jiger- 
bursche by the collar, shook him as a 
dog would a rag, and opening the 
door ofthe apartment flung him into 
the hall, and [ heard him fall heavily 
against our carriage, and on to the 
stone pavement. ‘The anger de- 
picted on the face of the old man, 
and the immense muscular power he 
had displayed, overawed us all, and 
we remained silent while he endea- 
voured to calm himself, puffing out 
clouds of smoke with tremendous ra- 
pidity. 

“ What is all this, Inez?” at 
length he asked. 

* Indeed I know not,” was the re- 
ply. “We had all been listening 
very attentively (oh! young lady !) 
to the story of Mr. , When at 
the conclusion I looked up, and saw 
Carl glaring upon me with that fe- 
rocious look which I have so often 
observed him put on when we are all 
assembled of an evening. I told 
him, that if he were unwell, it would 
be better for him to retire to rest, 
and then you woke up. I fear you 
have hurt the poor fellow.” 

“And if I have,” answered her 
father, “I am heartily glad of it. 
He is an ungrateful dog, and de- 
serves what he has got. The fellow 
is either mad, or has the impudence 
to be in love with you— itself no 
small madness. Would that I had 
never brought him with me from 
Spain; that I had never listened 
to the jade who told me he was 
Hohenhorst’s son; that I had left 
him to perish, or to join some band 
of smugglers, for which he is more 
fitted than for our quiet life. He 
will do mischief to one of us, per- 
haps to both, some of these days.” 

* Bewahre uns der Himmel!” said 
the gestiitmeisterinn, letting her 
stockings fall into her lap, and raising 
her eyes with much fervour. 

“ Dearest father,” said Inez, “ Carl 
is quite harmless ; at least to us he 
will prove so. To you, I am sure, 
he is most grateful for all your 
kindness, and. for your sake he will 
abstain from doing me injury. As 
to what you say respecting ]— ]— 
love” (and here the lady blushed, 
while the face of Werner became 
very animated)—“ he entertains no 
such feelings for me. He knows 
that Hohenhorst, his father, was 
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noble, and was your friend ; he thinks 
himself our equal—at least my equal ; 
and therefore it is that he feels him- 
self aggrieved by the distance of my 
manner to him.” 

“ Tausend Donner und Wetter !” 
exclaimed the oberférster. “ Your 
equal! the equal of my Inez! By 
heavens! he is more mad than I 
took him to be. I could understand 
his falling in love with you, darling ; 
but to imagine himself your equal is 
rather too much.” 

“ Er war immer ein tiefsinniger 
Mensch,” said the gestiitmeisterinn, 
with an air of great gray ity. 

“So it is, howev er, dear father,” 
continued Inez, smiling at the re- 
mark of her aunt; “ he associates 
with none in his station. ‘They call 
him, in derision, Herr Baron; and, 
[ understand, he receives the title 
as if it were his due. He considers 
himself not my equal only, but the 
equal of the Herr von Werdenfels ; 
and when he sees us treat the baron 
with the consideration due to his 
rank, he persuades himself that he is 
ill treated.” 

“ So ist es gewisz,” said the gestiit- 
meisterinn. 

“ Well, girl, you may be right,” 
rejoined the oberférster ; “ and that 
will account for the scenes always 
taking place in the presence of the 
Ilerr von Werdenfels.” 

“ For my part,” said Werner, “ T 
agree with Friiulein Inez. Carl, 
am certain, hates me mortally ; and 
I have often thought that if he had 
an opportunity of mistaking me for a 
stag, he would not let it slp.” Inez 
grew very pale. 

“Then you shall not go out with 
him again,” said the obertorster. 

“ Nay,” replied Werner, “ that 
must not be. I fear nothing from 
him or any one; and even were my 
surmises correct, a Werdenfels must 
not shrink from danger. ecol- 
lect,” he continued, as the ober- 
férster shook his head, * you have 
always said it is in the forest a 
German learns to be a soldier; that 
on her foresters Germany must rely 
should the stranger again invade 
the fatherland; and would you 
have me, a forester, a nobleman, 
shrink from danger altogether ima- 
ginary ? 

The face of Inez was turned to- 
wards him, and though I could not 
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see it, I felt that her gaze was one 
that would make “a laggard in love 
and a dastard in war” rush gladly 
into any danger. Idchen, too, ap- 
peared to be charmed with his spi- 
rited language,—for she also had 
turned her face towards him, which 


at once inspired me with a horror of 


monopolies. 

“ All very true,” answered the old 
man; “ but you shall never go out 
with him again unless I accompany 
you. ‘To-morrow morning I cannot 
go with you; to-morrow, “therefore, 
you remain at home. No expostu- 
lation! I have said it, and expect 
obedience.” 

“ Pray,” said Ferdinand, “ has this 
varlet yet been called upon to 
serve ?” 

“ }Te is in the conscription for next 
year,” answered the oberférster. 

“ Then,” said Ferdinand, “as he is 
a sound, hale lad, and as my uncle 
the colonel recruits in this district, 
we will take order that he be chosen. 
He shall not only be chosen, but he 
shall be drafted into the cavalry. 
The air of the Duchy of Verden 
will do him good. He shall be 
drafted into my cousin Wissell’s 
Lancers ; and then he will learn not 
obedience only, but a proper respect 
for a nobleman.” 

“ Es wird thm recht geschehen,” 
ejaculated the old aunt. 

“In the meantime,” continued 
Ferdinand, “ you, Werner, must do 
as the Herr oberférster enjoins. ‘The 
numbers of our house are already too 
small; besides, I could not afford to 
lose you.” 

“1 don’t think,” said Inez, thought- 
fully, “that Carl could raise his 
hand against Werner.” Werner ! 
thought [. 

It is not assassination that I 
dread, young lady,” said Ferdinand, 
with a great assumption of dignity,— 
for he too had marked the use of the 
Christian name; “but it is of a 
chance quarrel that | am apprehen- 
sive. If this insolent young man 
considers himself the equal of my 
brother”—and how proud Ferdi- 
nand did look!—“and bears him 
any grudge, I see not why he should 
refrain from provoking a collision 
with him. And if this collision 
take place in the forest, when they 
are alone together, ar med with rifles, 
a fatal result would most probably 
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be the consequence. If these fellows 
once lose their respect for a noble- 
man, there is no audacity at which 
they will stop.” 

“ But I would not condescend to 
quarrel with the knave,” said Wer- 
ner. 

“ You will not be able to avoid it, 
Werner,” answered his brother, “it 
the lad be bent on mischief. Sup- 
pose he were to taunt you with cow- 
ardice, to strike ” 

“Td fell him to the earth!” ex- 
claimed Werner. 

“ Exactly,” answered Ferdinand ; 
“and therefore to such risk you 
shall not expose yourself.” 

“Qh! no; do not!” said Inez. 

“Ja nicht!” said the gestiitmeis- 
terinn. 

“ Don’t promise unless you like it,” 
said the oberférster. “I'll take care 
that you do not go out together, 
promise or no promise.” 

“ Then I am satistied,” said Fer- 
dinand. 

It would doubtless have been de- 
corous in me to have taken a part in 
the foregoing conversation,—for I 
really loved Ferdinand, and there 
was something very winning in the 
manners and person of Werner ; but 
curiosity and astonishment forced me 
to be silent. Ferdinand I had known 
as a student of English history, a 
professed admirer of the British con- 
stitution, a devoted pupil of Pro- 
fessor Saalfeld, the only reasonable 
liberal I ever met with on the Conti- 
nent, and a man of views and wishes 
truly philanthropic. It was there- 
fore with no small surprise that | 
heard him propound a scheme for 
fraudulent tampering with the ballot- 
box of the conscription, and for draft- 
ing the person obnoxious to him 
into a distant cavalry regiment, all 
the officers in which are nobles, and 
by whom, consequently, the pre- 
tensions of the jiigerbursche would be 
regarded as intolerable insolence. 
The confidence, moreover, which he 
expressed in the eventual success of 
his scheme, though it might be ill- 
founded, as indeed I believe it was, 
indicated great looseness of morality 
in himself, and faith in a correspond- 
jng laxity in others. Then, again, 
‘the onaeartiy of his manner to Inez, 
after she had used the Christian 
name of his brother, exhibited his 
character in a new light: he was 
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really proud of being a Reichs- 
Freiherr, and looked upon an al- 
liance with the local nobility as a 
disparagement ; for as the oberférster 
was rich, and of a family distin- 
guished in the kingdom, such, I con- 
cluded, could be his only motive. On 
the other hand, the anxiety of Inez 
to repudiate the notion that she had 
inspired tender sentiments in the 
heart of Carl, and the ingenuity with 


which she availed herself of one of 


the lad’s peculiarities to confirm the 
views to which she pretended, assured 
me that love-passages had taken place 
between her and the jiigerbursche, 
and that she feared to excite the 
jealousy and suspicion of Werner. 1 
was further anxious to ascertain 
whether or not the oberf6rster was 
aware of the understanding that 
seemed to exist between the younger 
Werdenfels and his daughter, and 
what his intentions were. Lastly, 
the gestiitmeisterinn was so comical 
in her manners, turning to each 
speaker as the first word passed from 
his lips; and occasionally putting 
down the stocking to utter her eja- 
culations with more ease, that for the 
life of me I could not interfere, and 
even forgot the charming little girl 
by my side, who had done so much 
in so short a space of time to give me 
avery consoling opinion of my own 
attractions. A long silence suc- 
ceeded the last words of Ferdinand, 
and { fell into a reverie, musing on 
the probable destiny of the interest- 
ing beings by whom I was surround- 
ed. The stillness was at length 
broken by the sound of footsteps in 
the hall; the door opened, and Carl, 
entering as if nothing had happened, 
and apparently unnoticed by any 
one but Ferdinand and myself, re- 
sumed his seat by the stove. I felt 
my heart throb violently, for I ex- 
pected a scene, as I am certain did 
the elder Werdenfels ; but the mem- 
bers of the family were perfectly 
calm and unmoved. 

“ Lieber Onkel,” began Idchen ; “ it 
is now your turn to amuse us; and 
if you will only tell us one of your 
stories, depend on it we will not go 
to sleep, as you did whilst Mr. 
was recounting his terrible adventure 
with the stone commandant.” 

“ Potz Wetter! girl,” said her un- 
cle; “ I was not asleep. It is a me- 
thod I have of fixing my attention ; 
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T never understand a story so well 
as when I listen to it with my eyes 
closed.” 

“Very true, dear uncle,” was the 
reply; “I should have recollected 
that: I have never known you listen 
otherwise to a sermon.” 

“ Exactly so,” said the oberférster, 
laughing ; “ and I am sure no one 
carries more of a sermon away with 
him than I do. I always recollect 
the text and the concluding sentence, 
—the doctrine and the application, 
and that is enough for a practical 
man like myself. In ghost stories, 
however, I am not very rich ; indeed 
I know but one, and that is the story 
of poor Hohenhorst, Carl's father.” 

Here the jiigerbursche turned 
round, and with a very successful as- 
sumption of dignity glanced round 
the room, fixing his eye on Ferdinand 
last, and scowling on him with a 
look of the most intense hatred. I 
felt convinced that he had heard 
every word of the previous conversa- 
tion; and as Ferdinand, turning from 
him with an air of contemptuous 
pity, fixed his eyes on mine, I saw 
that the same thought was passing 
through his mind. I was appre- 
hensive of another outbreak of 
passion and some fresh act of vio- 
lence, and therefore inwardly cursed 
the old man’s want of delicacy ; but 
I knew that to object would have 
been unkind, and therefore expressed 
my readiness to hear the narrative, 
which, having lighted a fresh pipe, 
he began as follows :— 

“ T entered the army at the age of 
twelve as a cadet in the 4th regi- 
ment of cavalry. Each cavalry re- 
giment had two cadets, that number 
having been found sufficient to sup- 
ply the average number of vacancies ; 
and the system of education uni- 
versally practised, and not yet aban- 
doned as I have been given to under- 
stand, was one fraught with hard- 
ships and annoyances. Not only were 
we kept longer at drill, longer in the 
riding-school, longer fencing, than the 
other soldiers, but we were afterwards 
forced to spend the evening in severe 
study; after taking violent exer- 
cise for several hours, to prepare for 
a weekly examination in mathe- 
matics, laser, and the French 
language, was severe study. The 
officers seemed to think that the only 
way in which we could be fitted for 
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the discharge of our future duties 
was by undergoing an uninterrupted 
series of snubbings and slights at 
their hands ; and the non-commis- 


sioned officers, in humble imitation of 


their superiors, and with a full know- 
ledge that we were soon to be put 
over their heads in our turn, did 
their best to harass us. The natu- 
ral consequence of this was, that the 
two cadets became all in all to one 
another, exchanged vows of everlast- 
ing friendship, were dutzbriider from 
the first hour of their meeting, and 
formed intimacies that endured for 
their lives. Such was the case with 
my comrade Carl von Hohenhorst 
and myself. In due time we became 
officers in our regiment, and by the 
time of the French occupation had 
arrived at the dignity of lieutenant. 
Being both fond of our profession, it 
was with no small chagrin that we 
found ourselves suddenly reduced to 
the station of a private citizen. 
When, therefore, we heard that a 
German legion was about to be 
formed in England, and, what was 
still more attractive, to be employed 
against the Irench, we instantly de- 
termined to embark on the very first 
opportunity for some British port. 
This, however, was not a matter easy 
to accomplish. ‘The French autho- 
rities became aware of what was 
going on; some of Decken’s emissa- 
ries were seized and punished ; and 
the determination of the invaders to 
exterminate all recruiting agents, 
and to inflict capital punishment 
on all recruits was officially an- 
nounced. ‘The officers who had served 
in the old Hanoverian army were 
the especial objects of suspicion ; 
they were continually watched by 
the police, and every precaution was 
taken to prevent them from leaving 
the country. Fortunately for me, a 


friend of my father was the judge of 


a district in the duchy of Bremen, 


not far from Stade, one boundary of 


which was the Elbe itself; and Ho- 
henhorst and I, who had entered 
ourselves as students at Gottingen, 
and, the better to deceive the police, 
as medical students, made up our 
minds to pay him a visit, and from 
his house to effect an escape. As 
soon, therefore, as the vacation had 
commenced, we obtained passports 
for Jork; and, after 
three days’ duration, arrived at the 
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house of the judge. Without the 
assistance of our host, it would have 
been impossible for us to escape ; and 
his bounden duty it was to arrest us, 
if he had the slightest reason for be- 
lieving that escape was im our 
thoughts; it behoved us, therefore, 
to behave with prudence and caution, 
and to make no discovery of our de- 
sign until we should have ascertained 
the sentiments of the judge. I was 
never much of a diplomatist, and 
verily believe that, had we waited 
until our friend had been sounded by 
me, we never should have gone at 
all. You will imagine, then, how 
delighted I was when in the evening 
of the third day after our arrival, 
Hohenhorst informed me that he 
had made the necessary disclosures, 
and had received a promise of assist- 
ance. ‘Iwo days afterwards we were 
provided with sailors’ dresses, which 
we were instructed to assume so 
soon as we should have crossed over 
to Blankanese, which lies on the 
other side of the Elbe, and in the 
Danish territory. ‘The same even- 
ing, the judge himself accompanied 
us to the water side, so saving us 
from interrogation by the police, and 
in a few hours we were safe. With- 
in a fortnight afterwards we had 
arrived in London, produced our 
papers, and were appointed to cor- 
netcies in a light cavalry regiment of 
the German Legion. Were I to nar- 
rate all the adventures which we met 
with, the whole night would be con- 
sumed; suffice it to say, that in 
the year 1812 we were captains in 
the same regiment, and were serving 
in the Peninsula. 

“ Our duty was very severe. The 
English generals had found out the 
fact, that there is no soldier like the 
German for outpost duty ; and, ac- 
cordingly, at the outposts the Ger- 
man Legion was always employed. 
You young people know nothing of 
war, and cannot conceive how ter- 
rific a thing is the sound of cavalry 
advancing in the night-time, espe- 
cially when their pace is a smart 
one. ‘There were those in our 
army who did know this, when in 
front of the enemy, our picquets 
were always supported by one or 
two squadrons of horse, ready to 
pour down upon the leading column 
employed in a night attack. Much 
mischief, to be sure, was not effected 
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by such a charge; but it gave those 
in the rear more time for forming, 
and certainly puzzled the enemy a 
good deal, as they had no means of 
computing the number of those who 
were galloping toward them. In 
this sort of service no officer sur- 
passed Hohenhorst ; he was aman of 
the most consummate coolness on all 
occasions, whether serving with the 
regiment or acting independently, 
and his superiority in all athletic 
exercises made him the pride of the 
regiment, and therefore the dar- 
ling of the men. As a horseman, I 
have never seen his equal; he was 
born arider, and the riding-school 
had added nothing to the firmness 
of his seat, but had only made his 
management of the animals more 
perfect, by increasing his knowledge 
of the variety of tempers which they 
possess. The complete intelligence 
that subsisted between him and the 
animal he bestrode was obvious to 
the most careless spectator ; and was 
proved by the fact that his chargers 
were always the freshest and most 
active in the regiment. ‘These prac- 
tical qualities were well known to 
the commanding officer, and when- 
ever it was apprehended that the 
outpost duty would be peculiarly 
dangerous, Hohenhorst was generally 
invested with the command. This 
species of service, too, was his de- 
light ; and he used often to declare, 
that in whatever way the war might 
terminate, he would at its close re- 
pair to India, raise a body of irregu- 
lar horse, and let himself out to the 
Company, or to some native poten- 
tate, after the fashion of the Condot- 
tieri of old. Indeed, I feel convinced 
that Skinner, of whose adventures I 
have lately read in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, must be just such another 
person as my unlucky friend was. 
Towards the close of the summer of 
1812, we were attached to a small 
division of the army, and had reason 
to apprehend that the enemy were 
not far distant from us; and one 
evening as we bivouacked, intelli- 
gence was brought that a night at- 
tack might be expected. Hohenhorst 
was immediately ordered to the com- 
mand of the outposts, and was di- 
rected to establish himself with his 
own squadron, and a small detach- 
ment of infantry, in a straggling 
hamlet that lay between us and the 
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position which the enemy were stated 
to occupy. Both his lieutenants 
were invalided ; and, in consequence 
of the arduous nature of the service, 
I was directed’ to accompany him, 
and act as second incommand. I was 
at that time acting aide-de-camp to 
the brigadier; and as I wished to 
distinguish myself under his eye, and 
so establish a claim to permanent 
employment on the staff, it was with 
no small chagrin that I set out late 
in the evening for Hohenhorst’s 
quarters. When I reached them, 
and was ushered into his presence, 
his looks shocked me; his face was 
ghastly pale, and had that anxious 
and twisted aspect which I have seen 
in persons succumbing under a men- 
tal sickness. He received me with a 
melancholy smile, motioned me to a 
seat without saying a word, and pro- 
ceeded with his occupation, which 
was that of writing. 1 gazed at him 
with astonishment, but said nothing, 
—for there was that in his air that 
forbade me to speak, though I was 
impatient to question him as to the 
cause of the alteration, which was 
too manifest. After the lapse of 
half an hour he laid down his pen, 
looked me full in the face, and with 
a voice that might belong to the 
dead thus addressed me :— 

“¢ Carl, I shall not survive the 
skirmish of this night. Nay, do not 
smile,—I know it; 1 have been warned 
of it, and I am prepared to meet the 
fate which I cannot avoid. Were I 
to fly,—were | out of'a bare consider- 
ation for my own safety to disgrace 
the galiant corps to which I belong, 
still would I fall before sunrise: it 
is in the book of fate, and must be so. 
You smile again. At this hour to- 
morrow you will not smile,—you 
will be standing by my grave, listen- 
ing to the last volley which my brave 
fellows shall fire in the presence of 
the chief they love so much. I have 
seen it all; yes, though wounded 
yourself, you will not refuse to see 
the last of your old comrade—of 
him who was your fellow-cadet in 
the 4th cavalry of the brave old 
Hanoverian army.’ 

“* For Heaven’s sake, my dear 
ITohenhorst!’ I exclaimed, ‘ do not 
talk thus wildly. You unman me 
quite, and never did we stand more 
in need of what courage we possess. 
Why I took you for something little 
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short of an infidel, and here you are 
prating about warnings, and destiny, 
and death, with as much solemnity 
as some hysterical patient in the 
mountains of our fatherland. This 
is not Germany, but Spain; here 
there is no second sight. The gob- 
lins that deal in the communications 
you would fain have received are 
local sprites, and never would take 
the trouble to cross the seas for the 
purpose of revealing to you the ap- 
proach of death. Besides 
“* You are wrong, Carl,’ 
interrupting me; and though he 
trembled not, the agony of terror 
was stamped on his face,—‘ quite 
wrong, and foolish, too. We are 
that which we are born; neither 
climate, nor occupation, nor new 
friendship, nor strange associations, 
van change us; we cannot fly from 
ourselves, and the law of our 
existence must be obeyed. Our- 
selves! yes, ourselves,—for we are 
not one. There is much going on 
around us that has no existence for 
us while under the thraldom of our 
limited senses, but which has exist- 
ence and reality,—a most painful 
reality, for beings whose senses are 
more numerous and powerful than 
our own, and for us too, wien the 
pall of the senses in which the soul 
lies shrouded is removed. Do not 
interrupt me, I pray you, for my 
time is short. You think that the 
space in which this earth moves is an 
immense unpeopled void, filled at 
best with the subtle fluid which we 
respire, Or noxious vapours that 
bring death to man. I tell you that 
it is peopled,—that it is full of life, 
and strife, and passion, and woe ; 
and that we who think ourselves the 
lords of this world are acting, and all 
unconsciously, a subordinate part, in 
the direction of which we have no 
voice. We are not independent be- 
ings; we have no will of our own; 
we are not even individual beings, 
but parts and members of other be- 


said he, 


ings, and subject to the dominion of 
to make one of 


mightier essences, 
which many of us are necessary, and 
are taken.’ 

“ ¢ Hohenhorst,’ said I, impa- 
tiently, ‘ this is the language of a 
madman.” 

“* It is the language of a dying 
man, he replied. ‘ What I am now 
1 always was,—ay, even from my 
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varliest childhood. ‘The being of 
which I am a part, and into whose 
vastness I am to be received, was 
never chary of communion with me ; 
it was the law of his existence, as it is 
of mine, that he should hold inter- 
course with me; in the cradle as 
Ilohenhorst I have seen him; seen 
him in the barrack at Stade, when 
you slept at my side; seen him at 
Hanover, in the vaults of the Schloss- 
Kirche ; seen him at Gottingen, over- 
shadowing the Heinberg ; seen him 
at Blankanese, drawing our boat 
across the Elbe with the resistless 
power of a magnet; seen him at 
London, darkening the entrance to 
the Horse Guards; seen him at 
Portsmouth, as we sailed for the 
Peninsula; seen him in the lines of 
Torres Vedras ; seen him to-day. | 
am part of him; he and I, though 
now distinct, are one; and before 
morning we shall be united. We 
cannot fly from ourselves.’ 

“ T had often heard that the keepers 
of madmen can assume a look by 
which their patients, though in the 
wildest moods, are at once overawed. 
Of Hohenhorst’s insanity I had no 
doubt ; and endeavouring to put on 
the air of calmness and serenity, which 
I conceived to be the one fit for the 
occasion, | said to him, ‘ Captain von 
Hohenhorst, the defence of this out- 
post must not be intrusted to a mad- 
man or a dreamer, one of which 
you are. You are about to rush on 
death at the first opportunity, with- 
out heeding the importance which at 
this moment attaches to your life, as 
the depository of the instructions of 
the brigadier. It would be a neglect 
of duty in me to permit any thing of 
the kind ; and unless you pledge me 
your word of honour to remain within 
the hamlet when we are attacked, and 
not to leave it unless driven out of 
it, I shall take it upon myself to put 
you under arrest, and to assume 
the command ; and the responsibility 
which thereby I shall incur, J am 
quite ready to meet.’ 

“'The effect produced by this speech 
was not that on which I had calcu- 
lated; for without any alteration of 
manner or look, he replied, * My 
dear Carl, you forget that it is my 
troop which is on duty here, and that 
your own would obey me in pre- 
ference to yourself. My instructions 


are to defend this hanlet to the last, 
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and I have made the requisite dis- 
positions for doing so with effect. I 
shall certainly charge the leading 
column of the enemy, and in that 
charge I shall fall; that column will 
stagger under my assault; you will 
charge again and again ; the infantry 
will then advance and open their fire 
upon the enemy, who, mistaking our 
numbers, will halt; while they are 
still undecided, the brigadier will 
arrive and attack them, and they will 
be thoroughly discomfited ; you will 
receive a shot whilst in the act of 
reporting my death to the brigadier ; 
in the morning my body will be dis- 
covered, in the evening it will be 
buried; and though wounded, you 
will assist at my funeral. I could 
prophesy further, but it were idle to 
do so. If you manifest any insubor- 
dination, I will put you under arrest 
immediately, and yet all that I have 
said shall come to pass. ‘This paper 
contains my will, and a request to you 
to perform certain services therein 
named, should they ever be required 
of you ; it is not necessary for you to 
read it now, the time for perusing it 
will arrive soon enough,’ and he pro- 
ceeded to fold the paper and to seal it. 

“This address, I must own, irri- 
tated me exceedingly, and I deter- 
mined to execute my threat. His 
sash was hanging over the back of 
his chair; and his sword, for which 
I looked, was standing in a distant 
corner of the room, and farther from 
him than from me. My plan was at 
once matured. While he held the 
paper in one hand, and with the other 
was dropping wax upon it, I sprang 
behind him, and endeavoured to tie 
his arms to his body, and at the 
same time to force him down into 
the chair. His presence of mind for- 
sook him not; he kicked the chair at 
once to the other end of the room; 
and throwing himself back upon me 
with all his force, precipitated me to 
the ground, falling heavily upon me. 
1 was partly stunned by the blow; 
and before I could recover myself, 
he had extricated the sash from my 
grasp, and had tied my hands before 
me with all the dexterity of a police- 
officer. * Get up, sir!’ he cried ; and 
striding towards the door, opened 
it, and called out in a loud voice, 
* Wachtmeister 

“The noise had been heard by the 
soldiers, and in an instant a non- 
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connnissioned officer with several men 
entered the room. 

“* Captain von Windheim,’ said 
Hohenhorst, bitterly, ‘ is suffering 
from a sudden attack of delirium, and 
under its influence has assaulted his 
commanding officer. Conduct him to 
another room; guard him well; do 
not unbind his hands; suffer no one 
to speak with him; neither listen to 
what he says; if he persists in speak- 
ing, tie a handkerchief round his 
mouth. ‘Tell my servant to saddle 
the grey horse; the enemy will be 
upon us about one o'clock, until then 
I will sleep. Stay! should I fall, let 
the news be conveyed to Captain 
von Windheim instantly ; the sudden 
shock will probably restore him to 
reason, and in that case he will assume 
the command until the arrival of a 
superior officer.’ 

* Hohenhorst waved his hand, and 
I was hurried from the room, and 
conducted to another chamber, the 
door of which was instantly locked, 
and a sentinel put before it. I ad- 
vanced to the window of the apart- 
ment; and, as I reached it, another 
sentinel took his station beneath it. 
The devotion of his soldiers to Ho- 
henhorst was too well known to al- 
low of a doubt that his orders would 
be implicitly obeyed ; I therefore made 
up my mind to sit down quietly and 
await the result. ‘This, however, was 
no easy matter; for as the agitation 
of my mind subsided, I began to feel 
that I was altogether in the wrong. 
So desperate a step as that of arrest- 
ing my commanding officer could 
only be justified by the exhibition of 
treachery on his part, or some act 
of madness so wild as to place his 
incapacity beyond dispute; but of 
treachery he was incapable, and the 
arrangements which he had made for 
the defence of the hamlet proved his 
judgnient in professional matters to 
be uninjured. The facts that he had 
accused me of an assault, had bound 
my hands, and had put me in arrest, 
could not but transpire, for they had 
come to the knowledge of our men. 
Were he to fall, I had no witness to 
the conversation that had provoked 
me to violence ; were he to survive, I 
could expect little lenity from him, 
and none from a court-martial. In 
short, dismissal from the service stared 
me in the face; and I made up my 
mind to tender my resignation the 
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age day, enter another regiment as 

. private, and fight my way to a 
commission. Havi ing formed this re- 
solution I composed myself quietly 
to sleep, for I was completely ex- 
hausted by the fatigues of the day. 

“ How long I may have slept I know 
not; but as “I awoke, some one was 
opening the door of the apartment ; 
a corporal entered; and, as he dis- 
engaged my hands, said, ‘ You are 
to join the squadron forthwith, sir, 
place yourself at its head, and charge ; 
wheel back, and charge again; the 
infantry are then to fire from the 
copse where they are now stationed, 
close on the enemy’s flank; if they 
advance to clear the copse, you are 
to charge them when they are about 
twenty a from the skirt of the 
copse; the captain has reconnoitred 
the ground and has found it safe, 
which I am very glad of, sir, as he 
rides the brown horse.’ 

“ *'The brown horse!’ 
‘Why he ordered the grey to be 
saddled. But where is he ! ? 

“*T don’t know, sir,’ replied the 
corporal ; ‘ but I suppose he is with 
the infantry, as he has ordered you 
to lead us. The cornet is off to the 
brigadier with the news!’ 

“In less than a minute I was in 
the saddle; and ordering Hohen- 
horst’s servant to bring his master’s 
grey horse to the front, for that which 
he was riding was weak in the back 
and fit only for parade, I galloped 
down the narrow street of the ham- 
let, and was soon at the head of the 
troop which was drawn up on the 
highroad at the end of it. To the 
right was the copse in which the in- 
fantry was stationed, stretching about 
fifty yards down the road, which 
descended somewhat precipitously to 
the plain below, and swerved round 
a wood to the left at the base of the 
hill on which the hamlet stood. The 
night was dark ; but as I looked to 
the corner of the road, I saw that it 
was filled up by some indistinct mass 
that could only be the enemy ; I as- 
sumed that the ground beyond the 
copse, of which I could see nothing, 
was unfit for operations, and waited 
for the first movement of the column 
to execute Hohenhorst’s orders. I 
could scarcely have been a minute 
with the troop, for on such occasions 
there is aquickness in the senses which 
at no other time they possess, and at 
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the first stir in the obscure mass on 
which I was gazing, I gave the word 
for charging, and down the hill we 
went at a tremendous rate; at the 
bottom of it my horse made a leap 
over some obstacle that lay in his 
path, and in a second after we were 
on them. ‘They gave fire, but with- 
out effect ; and despite the efforts of 
their officers, fled round the corner, 
whither I dared not pursue them. 
We wheeled round, ascended the hill 
at a smart trot, and formed again, 
ready to charge so soon as the enemy 
should reappear. As soon as we had 
halted, I asked the serjeant what the 
obstacle was over which my horse 
had leaped, and he told me that it 
was the bodies of Hohenhorst and 
his horse. But before I could make 
further inquiry, the enemy turned 
round the corner at a rapid pace, and 
again we rushed upon them. Scarcely 
had we reached the bottom of the 
hill when they opened a fire upon 
us, and several of my men dropped ; 
still we pressed on, and almost 
to the very points of their bayo- 
nets, when we received a second 
volley. The enemy had halted, and 
were evidently quite steady; they 

had also advanced much farther up 
the road than when I had charged 
them before. To break them was 
obviously impossible ; so I made up 
my mind to return into the hamlet, 
station myself at the summit of the 
ascent, which was about a hundred 
yards from the copse, and to charge 
again so soon as our own infantry 
should have fired. ‘The enemy, on 
the other hand, seemed little inclined 
to advance, the copse puzzled them; 
and it was clear that they were hold- 
ing a council as to the propriety of 
examining the contents of the copse 
previously to occupying the hamlet. 

{ prayed heartily for the presence of 
some disputations persons at their 
council, as I was sure that the briga- 
dier would soon come up with a de- 
tachment of the horse-artillery, and 
make an end of the matter or bring 
onaregular engagement. ‘The pause 
gave me time to inquire how Hohen- 
horst came by his death. From the 
answers ofthe serjeant [ learned that 
about a quarter to one he had ridden 
up alone to the head of his troop, 
which had been drawn up for more 
than an hour at the spot where | 
found it; and, to the surprise and 
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regret of his men, was mounted on 
the brown horse. ‘That videttes were 
stationed by him at the corner of the 
road round which the enemy would 
advance; that just as the clock struck 
one, they came galloping up the hill 
and announced that the enemy were 
near; when he rode about twenty 
paces to the front of his men, gave 
the word to charge, and urged his 
horse towards the foe. That just as 
he reached the bottom of the hill the 
horse stumbled, and fell with him 
and upon him, the whole squadron 
going over them. The a had not 
waited for the assault ; and the ser- 
jeant having been instructed not to 
pass the corner, had restrained the 
ardour of the men, few of whom 
knew whom it was that they had 
ridden over, and conducted them to 
the hamlet, there to await my coming. 
Ilis servant, who had now arrived 
with the grey horse, informed me 
that about a quarter to twelve his 
master had entered the stable and had 
ordered him to take the saddle off the 
grey horse and put it on the brown 
one, and to call him at half-past 
twelve. That he had obeyed him; 
and on going into his room at the 
hour specified, had found him fast 
asleep; that he got up and gave the 
servant a sealed packet addressed to 
the brigadier; drank a tumbler of 
wine, armed himself, and went down- 
stairs. ‘That he appeared very angry 
at finding the brown horse at the 
door, and denied that he had coun- 
termanded his orders respecting the 
other, or had been in the stable at 
all; but refused to wait while the 
other was being saddled, and rode 
away, repeating his orders that the 
packet was to be delivered into the 
brigadier’s own hands. Thus, then, 
one portion of Hohenhorst’s predic- 
tions was fulfilled, for that he was 
alive after having been three times 
ridden over by the squadron was im- 
possible ; and my sorrow and astonish- 
ment were by no means lessened by 
the fact that the remaining portion 
related to myself. I was to be 
wounded, so he had foretold, while 
announcing his death to the briga- 
dier; and notwithstanding I felt 
how impossible it was to avoid my 
fate, if indeed I was fated to be 
wounded, I yet determined to delay 
the communication, which it was my 
bounden duty to make, as long as 
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possible. In other words, I was foolish 
enough to think that I could cheat 
destiny of its due. 

* The enemy now began to march 
up the hill at a slow pace, without 
sending any one to examine the copse ; 
and I gave the word ‘ Steady !' to my 
men, waiting with breathless anxiety 
for the moment when our infantr 
should fire. Hohenhorst was at this 
moment forgotten ; for never before, 
not even in my first brush with 
an enemy, had I felt such intense 
interest in what was going forward. 
At length the head of the column 
reached the head of the village, and 
for about fifty yards down the road 
its flank was exposed to the copse. 
There was a blaze down the whole 
line of trees and brushwood, followed 
by a loud report; and before the 
smoke had cleared away, I heard a 
second report. ‘Charge!’ I cried; 
‘Charge! and at them we went ; and 
in a few seconds were among them, 
bearing down some, riding down 
others, and fighting with the fury of 
devils. The effect of this double 
attack was too much for the enemy ; 
men and officers alike turned tail, 
and again we chased them round 
the corner, beyond which I would 
not suffer my men to proceed. It 
was with difficulty that I got them 
together again ; for some had been im- 
prudent enough to dismount for the 
purpose of plunder, and all were in 
confusion; and while I was riding 
to and fro, and forcing them to re- 
sume their position in the ranks, the 
cornet of the troop galloped up and 
informed me that he would take 
charge of the men while I was to 
proceed to the top of the hill, where 
was the brigadier anxiously awaiting 
my report. ‘Thus, then, the moment 
was at hand when I should learn 
whether or not the prophecy of Ho- 
henhorst was to be wholly fulfilled. 

“JT had just reached the spot where 
the slaughter of the enemy had been 
greatest, when I met the brigadier ; 
and, as I checked my horse, it trode 
upon the prostrate body of a French 
officer, who uttered a groan of an- 
guish. 

“ ¢ Tt is an officer of rank,’ said the 
brigadier; ‘let him at least be at- 
tended to, gentlemen. If his friends 
will only give us time, we will take 
care of all of them. Where is Ho- 
henhorst, Captain von Windheim ?” 
U 
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“¢ Alas, sir!’ I replied, ‘ he is no 
more! He headed the first charge ; 
but his horse stumbled as he reached 
the base of the hill, and came to thie 
ground with him, and an instant 
afterwards the whole squadron went 
over him.’ 

“ T had scarcely uttered these words 
when I received a thrust in the calf 
of the right leg, and fell from my 
horse writhing with pain. A ina 
soldier whom I had ridden down in 
the mélée, and whose left leg had been 
broken by the hoof of my horse, had 
recognised me as I drew up to confer 
with the brigadier; and having got 
hold of the sword of his officer, sum- 
moned all his remaining strength, and 
dealt me this wound. Fortunately 
the exertion was too much for him, 
and he fainted, or I should have been 
stabbed as I lay rolling about in 
agony within reach of his arm. 

“ Thus far the dying prophecy of 
Hohenhorst was fulfilled, but no 
further. I did not attend his funeral, 
which, however, took place that even- 
ing, for traumatic delirium supervened 
rapidly ; I was sent to the rear, and 
then to an hospital, and it was more 
than six months before I was enabled 
to mount a horse again.—But now 
supper is ready, all the supernatural 
part of my adventure is recounted, 
and if you please we will sit down to 
table.” 

I was not at all displeased that the 
narrative of the oberférster had been 
interrupted, though I longed much 
to know where he had met with Carl, 
and how he had discovered him to be 
the son of his friend. I was certain 
that the old man would relate the 
lad’s story in a harsh and contemptu- 
ous manner; which, whether or not 
it provoked another exhibition of 
passion on the part of the jiigerbursche, 
could not but prove unpleasant to 
me, who really have a horror of in- 
flicting pain, moral or physical, on 
any one. I began to feel, moreover, 
that time was stealing rapidly away, 
and that in common gallantry I was 
called on to spend the remainder of 
the evening in entertaining the charm- 
ing little person at my side, instead 
of investigating the parentage and 
history of such an ill-conditioned 
savage as Carl was. Down to sup- 
per, then, we sat; and in a few 
minutes, by the aid of a bottle of our 
friend's best Liebfrauenmilch, were as 
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cheerful as if such things as goblins 
never existed, and there was not 
sitting at the table in gloomy silence 
one whom the majority of the party 
regarded as capable of committing 
murder. The repast over, the old 
paren produced a bottle of Hol- 
ands of surpassing strength and 
flavour ; and inviting me to follow 
his example, compounded for himself 
a glass of grog, the elemental pro- 
portions of which perfectly startled 
me. The glass was a long cylinder, 
about two inches and a half in dia- 
meter, and at least eight inches high. 
Into this he dropped three lumps of 
sugar; and seizing the kettle with 
one hand and the bottle of spirits 
with the other, poured both simul- 
taneously into the glass until it was 
full. This, he assured me, was the 
only infallible method of ensuring an 
amalgam, into which the spirits and 
water entered in equal proportions. 
As the only decomposition to which 
the fluid was ever subjected was that 
which takes place in the living la- 
boratory, it is not in my power to 
pronounce an opinion as to the cor- 
rectness of his assertion; but I cer- 
tainly did think that the spirit entered 
the glass in greater volume and with 
greater velocity than the water, facts 
rather adverse to the statement of the 
old gentleman. On the other hand, 
I cannot deny that three times he 
filled his glass after the same fashion, 
three times swallowed the contents, 
smoking three pipes the while ; and 
when he had done so, was neither dim 
of eye, indistinct of tongue, unsteady 
of gait, nor desirous either of drink- 
ing, talking, or quarrelling ; all facts 
from which it may be inferred that 
the quantity of spirit in each glass 
could not have exceeded the propor- 
tion to which he had confessed. ‘The 
gestiitmeisterinn disappeared immedi- 
ately after supper, and so did the 
jagerbursche. Warner and Inez sat 
down to chess ; a game to the credit of 
which I will say, that it beats all 
other inventions in the opportunities 
which it affords for that significant 
but taciturn species of intercourse 
which lovers find so very effective. 
Idchen became very solicitous about 
my proficiency in the art of knitting 
stockings, and the injury which her 
own reputation as an instructress 
might sustain, were I to quit the 
Forsthaus without being made in- 
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dependent of the citizens of Leicester. 
It was obvious to Ferdinand that no 
ingenuity could so torture these ar- 
rangements as that he could be in- 
cluded in them; he therefore very 
magnanimously seated himself at the 
same table as the oberférster, lighted 
his pipe, compounded his grog, and 
entered into a profound discussion as 
to the propriety of suffering the Com- 
mandant of Gottingen to take toll to 
the amount of two billets, of every 
load of wood that enters the city, 
with the care of which he is intrusted. 
What arguments were used pro and 
con, and their respective cogency, it 
is not in my power to state and mea- 
sure: I presume that I heard them, 
as the disputants were not given to 
carrying on their discussions in writing 
or by signs, but I am as ignorant of 
their nature and weight as if the con- 
versation had been going on at the 
top of Chimborazo. Of the game of 
chess I am unable to give informa- 
tion, other than that it was not 
finished at the expiration of two 
hours,—a fact from which it may be 
inferred, that the players were very 
nearly matched. All that I know is, 
that the lesson in the art of knitting 
stockings lasted longer than the dis- 
pute about the prerogative of the 
Commandant of Gottingen, and quite 
as long as the game of chess. ‘This, 
it is affirmed on most respectable 
authority, arose from the extreme 
awkwardness of the pupil, who seemed 
incapable of holding the needles, un- 
less his hands were held by the lady; 
and after the lapse of two hours 
was just as ignorant of the necessary 
maneeuvres as if he had never seen 
a knitting-needle in his life. It is 
difficult, indeed, to determine which 
was the more wonderful, —the indo- 
cility of the gentleman or the patience 
and good-humour with which the 
lady bore with his clumsiness and 
stupidity. All things, however, must 
come to a close ; some abruptly, others 
regularly, and all through what 
lawyers call efflux of time. So it had 
been with the dispute about the 
billets levied by the Commandant of 
Gottingen, so it was with the game 
of chess, and so also with the clumsy 
attempts of an English gentleman to 
learn the art of knitting stockings 
from a pretty German girl. We 
separated for the night. 

One room was assigned to Fer- 
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dinand and myself; and, as soon as I 
had packed myself commodiously 
under a mountain of those peculiar 
coverlets which induced an Irish 
traveller to prefer a request that the 
gentleman who was about to sleep 
upon him would be so obliging as to 
come to bed with all possible dili- 
gence, I requested my companion to 
let me know something of Carl's 
mother. Her connexion with Ho- 
henhorst, however, had never been 
clearly shewn. She had been the 
daughter of Spanish smugglers, whom 
the fortune of war had converted into 
camp-followers, and was well known 
in the division to which Hohenhorst 
had been attached. While engaged 
in plundering the dead after the 
battle of Toulouse, she was stabbed 
by a rival of her own profession, and 
afterwards found by the oberférster 
whilst searching for the body of a 
friend. She died the next day, im- 
ploring him to take care of Carl, 
who, she assured him, was the son of 
Hlohenhorst. This, at least, was the 
story of the oberférster; though 
many there were who believed, as is 
usual in such cases, that Carl would 
not have found favour with his pro- 
tector, had not his claims rested on 
grounds more forcible than the fact 
that a dying marketenderin of some- 
what diffusive tenderness had pro- 
claimed him the son of a deceased 
comrade. The boy himself had al- 
ways been thoroughly hated ; his 
features and complexion betrayed his 
southern origin; and the roughness 
of his manners and the ferocity of 
his temper tended to increase that 
aversion and dislike which his foreign 
appearance inspired. Until the arrival 
of Werner von Werdenfels he had 
always been treated with kindness 
by his protector, and his claims to a 
superior station had been tolerated, 
if not assented to; until that time also 
he had been the playmate and com- 
panion of Inez, and on terms of fami- 
liarity and affection with her. With 
the domestication of Werner, how- 
ever, all was changed. That a Wer- 
denfels could brook the pretensions of 
so very equivocal a person as Carl, 
was out of the question; and the 
young noble soon gave the grandson 
of the Spanish smuggler to feel how 
great was the distance between them. 
The oberférster would willingly have 
checked the intolerance of Werner's 
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pride, but had not the courage to do 
so. What would the General Forst 
Direktor say, were he informed that 
one of his subordinates had obtruded 
a jigerbursche on the society of a 
noble candidate? Inez, too, almost 
instantly altered her manner towards 
Carl. Born and bred in the forest, 
visiting Géttingen once or twice 
a-year, and then but for a few 
hours, and Uslar but once a quarter, 
never before had she beheld such an 
apparition as Werner von Werden- 
fels ; and even had she previously 
conceived an affection for Carl,— 
and when two young persons are 
thrown tater and exclusively 
into the society of one another, it 1s 
almost impossible that they should not 
fall in love with one another—the ele- 
gance of his manners, the gallantry of 
his bearing, and the attractiveness of 
his conversation, would have sufficed 
to render her former lover disgust- 
ing to her. But Inez was in love 
with Werner; this the events of the 
evening had made clear; and how 
could she, who had given her heart 
to one so gifted, bestow one thought 
on the rude savage whom in her 
childhood she had endured rather 
than liked? Carl became jealous, 
and therefore more sullen and in- 
tractable. Though Werner treated 
him with contempt, and Inez believed 
her lover to be above the revenge of 
one so low, all presumptuous though 
he might be, Ferdinand had at each 
visit been more and more alarmed by 
the manner of Carl, which appeared 
to him to be approaching that of a 
monomaniac. He had even applied 
to the General Forst Direktor for the 
removal of his brother to some other 
station ; but the minister had replied 
that such characters were not unfre- 
quent in the forest, and that it was 
useful for a young man to learn how 
to deal with them. When Ferdinand 
hinted at the attachment which he 
believed his brother to be forming, 
the minister laughed ; he knew that 
the consent of the crown was neces- 
sary to Werner’s marriage, if he re- 
mained in the service of the crown; 
and that any body could be so foolish 
as to abandon the service of the 
crown for the sake of a girl, he, 
who had been a faithful servant of 
George ITI., an equally faithful ser- 
vant of Jerome Buonaparte, then a 
devoted servant of George ILL again, 
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and at that time was actually an 
enthusiastic admirer and adherent of 
George I'V., could not possibly under- 
stand. Ferdinand had never served 
the King of Westphalia; he had never 
even served the King of Hanover; 
and, from lack of official experience, 
was unable to appreciate the con- 
clusiveness of the minister’s reason- 
ing. Conclusive as to facts, however, 
it was, for Werner continued to re- 
side with the oberférster; and his 
danger, as well from the hatred of 
Carl as from the love of Inez, ap- 
peared daily to increase. Such was 


the substance of Ferdinand’s com- 
munication, ere I sunk to sleep. 
* *” * * 


There prevails in this part of the 
country a mode of killing the roe- 
buck, which Englishmen would pro- 
bably despise ; but which, neverthe- 
less, is not without its charm. When 
the frost has been severe and the 
snow for some time on the ground, 
the sportsman betakes himself, about 
an hour before sunrise, to a corner 
of the wood overlooking the cham- 
paign, sets his face to the wind, and 
waits for the quarry. As the light 
increases, a few stiff, obstinate stalks, 
which frost may wither, but neither 
wind nor hail can overturn, will be 
seen here and there peering above 
the surface of the snow. If there be 
no such stalks visible, the sportsman 
must return home, for nothing will 
he get; but if there be such stalks 
visible, then, if he have been quite 
quiet, if the wind have not changed 
80 as to waft the smoke from his pipe 
towards the front of the boscage at 
the corner of which he stands, and if 
his rifle be ready cocked by his side, 
he will, just after sunrise, hear sounds 
and see a sight which, though not so 
exhilarating as a fox-chase, yet will 
not fail to gladden his heart. For 
some time he will hear the crackling 
of the footsteps of some animal, and 
then he will behold the stately buck 
himself emerge from the shadow of 
the firs; and, tossing its head aloft, 
take one deep, vigorous exhalation. 
If the report of the nostrils be satis- 
factory, he then paces slowly and de- 
liberately up to the highest stalk, and 
.proceeds to crop it. On this stalk 
the sportsman should have had his 
eye all along ; indeed it should be his 
first business to determine which is 
the highest, for the animal never 
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makes a mistake about that ; and as 
soon as he stops the rifle should be 
at the shoulder, and a second after- 
wards the bullet right through his 
heart. If the rifle be not brought to 
the shoulder noiselessly—if that most 
disconcerting of all sounds, the click 
of the cocking, be heard—he turns 
sharp about, and with nose raised to- 
wards the welkin, rushes towards the 
wood and regains it almost directly ; 
when—the sportsman may go home. 
It had been agreed that Ferdinand 
and I, who were about to start for the 
university at an early hour, should 
enjoy this sport before breakfast ; but 
when six o'clock came, we were too 
sleepy to get up, and prayed the ober- 
foérster, who in person awakened us, 
to allow us to repose untileight. ‘To 
this, after favouring us with some 
very comical abuse of our laziness, 
he consented ; promising at the same 
time to send out the jiigerbursche 
alone, in order that we might have 


some chance of taking back some” 


venison with us, and in an instant 
we were again asleep. The hour of 
eight, however, came at last, and with 
it the necessity of getting up,—a ne- 
cessity, the imperiousness of which it 
is my misfortune to deplore on an 
average 365 times a-year; the ober- 
forster again routed us up, and pre- 
dicted from the state of the weather 
that Carl would return with a prize 
worthy of our acceptance. 

Germans are a quick-dressing race; 
Ido not mean to say that they ab- 
solutely neglect cleanliness, but that 
dressing and washing, besides eating, 
are the only things which they do 
with tolerable despatch. Ferdinand, 
therefore, was soon dressed ; so soon 
indeed that I, who, in addition to my 
English habits, had a great wish to 
appear to advantage before Idchen, 
could see him from my window wend- 
ing his way to the stables just as 
my chin had been scraped clean. In 
about half-an-hour afterwards, and 
just as I was giving the last brush to 
my whiskers, I saw the jiigerbursche 
open the gate of the forecourt and 
proceed towards the house; his gun 
was slung across his shoulder, and 
his looks were fierce and haggard, 
yet he did not appear as if he had 
walked far, nor was there about him 
any sign indicative of his having shot 
any thing. I heard the sound of the 
bell as he pushed open the door of 
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the house, and again the same sound 
as he closed it. I was in the act of 
brushing my hair when I felt the 
room shake, and heard, as if from 
beneath my feet, the explosion of 
fire-arms. I stood motionless with 
horror! I saw plainly a man rush 
from the house towards the stables, 
open the door of them, start back, 
and rush across the court to a barn 
on the other side; I heard another 
explosion from the barn the moment 
he had entered it ; a long shriek, fol- 
lowed by a low wailing cry, issued 
from the apartment beneath me ; 

saw Ferdinand come from the stables 
with anxious looks, and make rapidly 
for the house; I heard, too, a con- 
fused tramp of feet and hubbub of 
voices in the hall, and yet I could 
not move. At length a scream so 
piercing as to torture the ear, so 
horrible in tone as to make the heart 
sick with terror, roused me from the 
cateleptic state into which a sound too 
well understood had thrown me. I 
rushed down-stairs, pushed aside those 
who had gathered round the door of 
the family apartment, made my way 
into the middle of it, and there be- 
held all that my worst apprehensions 
had anticipated. On the sofa lay the 
lifeless body gf Werner von Werden- 
fels ; a smile, and that an affectionate 
one, still illumining his noble face. 
Inez lay insensible in the arms of her 
aunt ; while Idchen, now rubbing her 
hands, now kissing her, now shaking 
her, and ever calling upon her by 
the most endearing epithets, sought 
to restore her to consciousness. ‘The 
oberférster had sunk into the arm- 
chair and sat gazing on the scene, of 
which he was evidently fast losing 
his impressions ; and Ferdinand von 
Werdenfels had turned his face to 
the wail, and wept. 

* * * 

It was from Idchen, and in lan- 
guage so touching and simple, and 
with a sorrow so deep and graceful, 
that I felt as though I were listening 
to revelations from some angelic 
being, that we were informed how 
all had happened. In the apartment 
in which the family was accustomed 
to assemble was an old glass-case, in 
which it was the pride of the ober- 
forster to deposit his guns, swords, 
boar- knives, and other weapons. 
When the jiigerbursche returned to 
the house on the morning in question, 
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he entered the apartment for the pur- 
pose of depositing his gun, which he 
ought to have previously discharged, 
in the glass-case. Werner and Inez 
were seated on the sofa; Idchen at the 
breakfast-table; and a little dog which 
she had been feeding, but which be- 
longed to Werner, ran wagging his 
tail towards Carl as he advanced into 
the room. The jiigerbursche, mad- 
dened at the sight of the lovers, gave 
the dog a violent kick ; upon which 
Werner, in an angry tone, said, 
“ How dare you kick my dog, sir?” 
Carl, who was within three “feet of 
him, stopped, looked at him for a 
moment, slowly raised his gun, and, 
at the same moment cocking it and 
pulling the trigger, discharged the 
contents into the body of poor 
Werner, and then rushed from the 
room. He was found in the barn 
with his head blown to pieces. On 
searching his apartment a diary was 
found, replete with the most ex- 
travagant expressions of love for Inez 
and hatred of Werner; there were 
several drafts of a petition, in which 
his claim to the name and dignity of 
the Hohenhorst was set forth; and 
some circumstances also were detailed, 
which, if true, would lead to the in- 
ference that some terrible scenes had 
passed between him and Inez. 

In that pretty cemetery which 
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adorns the road that leads from Gét- 
tingen to Wehnde, sleeps Werner 
von Werdenfels ; a broken column of 
white marble, the sole ornament of 
which is the shield of his ancient 
house, surmounts the spot. The next 
grave to his is covered by a plain 
sarcophagus, on which are inscribed 
these words :— 


* Cart von W—— 
Oberforster zu M 
Rittmeister im ten Husaaren Regiment, 
De She aa 
Geb. 1766 ; gest. 1829.” 


The old man attended the funeral 
of his beloved pupil, but it became 
necessary to remove him before the 
ceremony was completed. The same 
evening a paralytic stroke deprived 
him of his intellect and of the power 
of motion; he survived, however, 
some months, tended most affection- 
ately by Idchen and Ferdinand. 

And Inez ?—the reader will say. 
Her fate is soon told. She still lives, 
but is an inmate of the lunatic asylum 
in Hildesheim, and from the hour of 
Werner's death has never recovered 
her senses. In the year 1835 I spent 
a week in Hildesheim with Regier- 
ungs Rath von Werdenfels, and saw 
heronce. She knew no one, not even 
the lady of the Regierungs Rath, her 
once-loved cousin, lnocHEN 
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Tue most delightful recollections of 
home are dated from our earliest 
days, because pleasure then was what 
it never afterwards is,—almost free 
from alloy; and as the partaking 
with children in their pleasures has 
been pronounced to be the purest 
source of mirth, a description ‘of 
them cannot be uninteresting to any 
whose hearts are not dead to the 
best feelings of our nature. ‘Those 
of the Plasgronow nursery may be 
said to be divided into epochs, vary- 
ing with the seasons of the year. 
There were the Christmas festivi- 
ties; Wrexham March fair, lasting 
an entire week; the 5th of Novem- 
ber, bonfire-day ; Erthig juvenile 
ball; the morris-dancers at Easter 

and, above all, May-day, when, as 


Thomson, in his “ Spring 
went to 


,” says, we 


“‘ Seek the bank where flowering elders 
crowd, 

Where scatter'd wide the lily of the vale 

Its balmy essence breathes, where cows- 
lips hang 

The dewy head, 
lurk, 

With all the lowly children of the shade ;”” 


where purple violets 


and on the banks and fields of Plas- 
gronow were the inspirations of the 
poet realised. Never since have I 
seen a place in which such a garland 
of spring-flowers could be collected 
on May-day, and in so short a time ; 
and when reverting to the scene al- 
luded to, I cannot help thinking 
that there was something more vivi- 
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fying in a May-day sun at that period 
than there nowis. That the seasons 
were earlier is no longer matter 
of doubt; and this can only arise 
from the above cause. But the May- 
duke cherry bears evidence of the 
fact: to its being in former times 
ripe in May must its name be attri- 
buted. I can remember its being 
quite ripe in the first week in June, 
which is sooner by a fortnight than 
we find it now, unless in very fa- 
voured spots. But the morris- 
dancers,—they were a great treat, 
though seldom heard of now amongst 
village revels. Those in our neigh- 
bourhood were all picked men, in the 
pride of youth, and not a little set off 
by the simple ornaments they bore. 
But the fool was the man for us! 
Half pleased, half frightened with 
his grotesque appearance and his 
doubtful jokes, he was worth all the 
rest to us; and he was no less valu- 
able to others, inasmuch as he seldom 
failed to deliver a kind message to 
one or two of the female part of our 
establishment from one or more of 
the dancers on the green. Pity it is 
for England that such simple and 


innocent amusements are gradually 
dying away, and will ere long be 
only heard of as having existed. 


Wrexham March fair is also a 
prime treat for children, as well as 
for country people ; and in its com- 
mercial character is one of much im- 
portance, being attended by traders 
from almost all parts of England. 
The covered ways in the squares in 
which the merchandise is exhibited 
render it an agreeable lounge for 
idlers, as well as convenient for such 
as are purchasers; and the amuse- 
ment of the yokels is amply provided 
for by various kinds of shows. With 
respect to the town itself, setting its 
fine church aside, Wrexham is one of 
the dullest I ever was in; and when 
I last visited it, appeared to have 
been less improved than any other I 
I am acquainted with in the time: 
but dull as it is, there is one saving 
clause. Its shopkeepers thrive, the 
result of its aristocratic neighbour- 
hood ; and I have often heard it re- 
marked, that there have been fewer 
bankruptcies in Wrexham in a given 
number of years than in any other 
town of its size in all her majesty’s 
dominions. It is also famous for 
home-brewed ale, and drinkers of it. 
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Previously to my sketching the 
characters of the inhabitants, dead 
and alive, of the Wrexham neigh- 
bourhood, I must give a short de- 
scription of what may be called the 
system of domestic education at Plas- 
gronow, which I think may be said to 
be unique. Both my father and my 
mother having objections to female 
instruction at boarding-schools, my 
six sisters were educated at home, 
and for, I should think, full ten 
years (!) were attended and instructed 
by the following masters. First, 
there was “that abominable old 
woodcock” (as they called him) 
the writing-master, redolent of to- 
bacco and ale, who attended three 
times a-week from Wrexham. Then 
there was Mr. Valentine, the music- 
master, the most inanimate, clownish, 
unmusical-looking fellow I ever saw 
in my life; but, strange to say, an 
artist of the first water in his line: 
he came twice a-week, and remained 
the whole day. Next, “ old Mon- 
sieur,” the French and drawing- 
master ; I cannot recollect half the 
odious names we gave him. He 
came at eleven o'clock on the Wed- 
nesday, and departed at the same 
hour on the Thursday. And what a 
fine time, as the term is, this boast- 
ing, vain-glorious, self-conceited — 
although I admit indefatigable— 
Frenchman had for a period of 
twelve years, at least ; which re- 
minds us of the man who broke 
in Mr. Giffard’s colt. For ten 
years, at least, was this his routine 
of life :—Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day at Acton Park, the seat of Sir 
Foster Cunliffe, Bart. ; Wednesday, 
at Plaisgronow ; Thursday, at the 
Rev. Mr. Strong’s; Friday, at that 
beautiful place Gwernhyled, the seat 
of the Fletchers’; and Saturday, at 
Brynypys, then tenanted by Mr. 
Cummings. At all these places 
were himself and his “mar,” as he 
called his mare, kept ; and, as I never 
heard of his giving a shilling to a 
servant, we may add, in the language 
of his country, sans frais, or scot- 
free, as we say in our own. But the 
accomplishment of dancing was not 
forgotten,—far from it, and at what 4 
cost! Every alternate Monday and 
Tuesday mornings during six or 
seven years, or more, was the Plas- 
gronow carriage at the door to con- 
vey the young ladies and Master 
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Charles (ego ipse), if at home, to the 
deenlincatenl at Wrexham, where 
they all dined at the inn on each 
day, the dancing-master in the chair, 
as his domicile was Chester. And 
what fun did those dinners afford to 
us, independently of the pleasure of 
often eating ourselves sick, as there 
was no one to control us! “ Will you 
take some ‘ poodon ?’” would a go- 
verness to two young ladies, who 
were of our party, ask one; whilst 
old Cross, as the “man of steps” 
was designated, would be asking an- 
other to take some pud-ding,— pro- 
nouncing the word in the full dialect 
of his country. And what a torment 
was I to the whole party at the danc- 
ing-school! In the first place, no sooner 
was the carriage out of sight of the 
house, than I insisted on driving it to 
the stone’s end, to the great terror of 
my sisters, who had some narrow 
escapes; but they were afraid to re- 

port me at home, because I could 
have turned the tables upon them. 
Again; when I was wanted to 
dance, I was in the post or coach- 
horse stables of the inn, and my 
shoes every now and then in a state 
that required them to be cleaned 


before I could stand up to perform 


the “minuet de la cour.” Lastly, 
one of my pastimes was to play 
all kinds of tricks with the shoes 
and pattens of the young ladies 
of the town who had walked to the 
said school; and in one instance 
was detected and reported. But 
fancy the cost at which these minuet 
and cotillon steps were taught us,— 
a task now, I believe, occupying only 
a few weeks! To say nothing of the 
master’s charge, fancy a dinner for 
seven, with ale and wine, fifty-two 
times in the year, with the additional 
expense of horses and servants,— 
though, to be sure, as regarded the 
former, my father went, what he 
called, an economical way to work. 
Ile paid so much per annum for the 
run of their teeth at the inn, on all 
occasions, where, of course, they were 
put into the worst stable, and ate the 
worst hay. Then I have the dancing- 
master himself this moment in my 
mind’s eye, and every feature in his 
face, which was by no means a bad 
one. He stood at least six feet high, 
—was as upright and stiff as if he 
had swallowed two pokers,—had 

most respectable pigtail, with a huge 
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curl on each side of his face, as white 
with powder as if they had been ex- 
posed to a heavy fall of snow. Nei- 
ther must I omit his dress. He ge- 
nerally wore a sort of snuff-coloured 
coat, a white dimity waistcoat, black 
satin breeches, silk stockings of rather 
a bluish cast, and large silver buckles 
in his pumps. He played his own 
fiddle to his scholars, was considered 
a top sawyer in his line, and a very 
worthy man in private life. 

But to return to Monsieur Marsan 
—for such was the Frenchman’s 
name; and in one respect—in vanity 
—he did not belie his country. That 
he was an excellent instructor in the 
French language, having the advan- 
tage of speaking English well, may 
be inferred from what I have al- 
ready said; as no one of moderate 
pretensions would have kept for so 
many years the several snug berths 
which he enjoyed; and he was a 
beautiful painter of flowers, and 
therefore capable of instruction in 
that very expensive but not very 
profitable accomplishment to the 
daughters of country gentlemen. But 
what ridiculous scenes have I wit- 
nessed, whilst he has been displaying 
his own performances! On placing 
one of them in a position for inspec- 
tion, he would thus begin his oration 
in their praise: “ Eh bien, nest ce 
pas beau ?” (or belle, as it may happen 
to be.) But I can best do this in 
English. “ Ah, now,” he would say, 
is not this beautiful ? is it not charm- 
ing? Look at that rose, it is almost 
superior to nature; and that anemone, 
is it not superbe? But it is all su- 
perb; observe that carnation! you 
might almost put it to your nose.” 
Still the most diverting cireumstance 
touching the character of this va- 
pouring Frenchman was the contrast 
in the behaviour of himself and the 
music-master, who, although he re- 
turned home at night, always dined 
at Plasgronow. Old Garbage, as we 
called Mr. Valentine, on account of 
the size of his corpus, was one of the 
meckest of human kind, and thus 
would he address the servants at 
dinner, “ I'll thank you for a little 
bread, sir;” whereas, the French- 
man would sing out, “Some preap!” 
half-a-dozen times at least. May 
I trouble you for my horse?” would 
the music-master say to the stable- 
men, thanking them many times, 
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on mounting, and now and then 
putting a shilling into their hands. 
“ Now, then, my mar!” would 
the other shout rudely, often ques- 
tioning the bringer of her whether 
she had been well taken care of 
during the night; whilst the king’s 
picture was never put into his hands 
as a plaster for the sore he made; 
for not a servant about the house 
could endure him. But he little 
knew what a turn I once had out of 
his “mar.” It by some accident 
happened, that himself and Old Gar- 
bage met at Plasgronow on the same 
day; and it likewise happened that 
Col. Warrington, now consul at Tri- 
poli, at that period a great ally of 
mine, being just about my own age, 
and equally fond of horseflesh as 
myself, was in the house. 

“ Now then,” said he, “ you shall 
take the music-master’s horse and I 
the Frenchman’s mare, and we will 
give them a gallop over the country ;” 
which we did till their tails shook 
again. But we had hard work to 
escape detection. The man of music 
politely asked, on leaving in the 
evening, whether his horse had drunk 
too much water, which made him 
break out, as the term is, in the sta- 
ble; whilst the keen eye of the 
Frenchman detected something not 
quite right about his “mar” the next 
morning ; but, of course, he in vain 
sought for the cause. This was no- 
thing more than a schoolboy’s trick, 
but most severely should I have been 
taken to task by my father for hay- 
ing practised it had he been made 
acquainted with it. 

But a body of children is a very 
mischievous body, and those of Plas- 
gronow, strictly as they were brought 
up, were far from being clear of the 
charge. It was not because Mon- 
sieur Marsan was a Frenchman that 
we hated him, because we hated a 
master in proportion to the trouble 
it gave us to be taught by him; but 
we certainly did bestow upon “ old 
Monsieur” many hearty imprecations. 
For example,—if he were beyond his 
usual hour of arrival, which was 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, how 
often would such expressions as these 
escape us: “ Well, we shall have no 
Monsieur to-day,” one of the party 
would say ; “The roads are slippery, 
and I hope his horse has tumbled 
with him,” would be the charitable 
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remark of another; “ And broke his 
neck,” would a third exclaim. And 
our unholy prayers were once near 
being heard. The object of our 
anathemas was nearly choked with 
a bone in giblet-soup at our dinner- 
table: he was a greedy feeder, and it 
had well-nigh finished him. But 
since I have resided in France, how 
often have I thought of this excellent 
French master, and the opportuni- 
ties I lost of making myself acquainted 
with his language. Even before I 
went to Rugby, and during the three 
months’ holydays in the course of the 
years I was there, these opportuni- 
ties occurred. But how did I avail 
myself of them? Why, to my shame 
be it recorded, I wrote my exercises 
from those already written by my 
sisters and corrected by the master ; 
and when I had a verb to learn by 
heart, I absolutely made one of my 
sisters hold the book behind the 
Frenchman's head, whilst I read 
what he thought I was repeating. 
And how often would he exclaim on 
those occasions, “ Bien fait, Monsieur 
Charles, vous étes fort adroit !” 

Iam within the mark—the colt- 
breaker again—when I say that 
Monsieur Marsan kept this game 
alive for at least ten years ; and what 
have been the results of his and old 
Garbage’s long attendance on their 
Plasgronow scholars?—1 may add 
on all the others? The Continent 
having been shut against us for the 
next twenty or thirty years of our 
lives, Hebrew, or Hindostanee, or 
Arabic, was each more likely to be 
of use to us than French ; so that, in 
fact, all that had gone in at one ear 
very soon found its way out at the 
other. In short, I wil! venture to 
say, not one of us—perhaps, I might 
say, not one of all the Frenchman’s 
scholars was ever called upon to 
write a French letter; and I will 
answer for it, none of them ever 
wrote one from choice. But the 
other accomplishments, the use of 
the paint-brush and the music with 
my sisterhood,—their fate is soon 
told. Agreeing, perhaps, with the 
poet who asks :— 

«© Who can paint 
Like Nature? Can Imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like these !”’ 
The first might have been set aside 
in despair, whilst the second only 
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lingered in its wake. With the ex- 
ception of one, whose husband is mu- 
sical, the majority of them soon gave 
up what, perhaps, never much grati- 
fied them ; ; and thus far were they i in 
the right, inasmuch as more useful 
occupations may have been substi- 
tuted. But the upshot of all this 
colt-breaking, if I may carry on the 
allegory! It is simply that, inas- 
much as my brother was a loser, in- 
stead of a gainer, by his profession ; 
and the dancing, drawing, French- 
learning, and music of my six sisters 
has only in one instance turned to 
any account—that of amusing her 
husband and her friends, for she 
plays and sings to admiration—to my- 
self solely, as a periodical writer, has 
one shilling been returned out of the 
thousands that it was considered ab- 
solutely necessary to expend on the 
education and accomplishments of a 
private country gentleman’s children. 

To return for a moment to Mon- 
sieur Marsan. Whether it was the 


good keep—as oats are said to prick 
the stomach of a horse and set him 
kicking — for a long period of years 
that made him saucy, I cannot take 
upon — to determine, but to- 


wards the close of his career, he 
quarrelled with every family in his 
beat but my own and one more, and 
lampooned them under _ fictitious 
names in a kind of novel he thought 
proper to write. But he got a severe 
rap of the knuckles for this, and 
from one well qualified to give it. 
On his return to France, he met the 
late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn in a 
shop in Paris, whom he thus ad- 
dressed :— 

“You do not seem to recollect me, 
Sir Watkin ?” 

“You mistake,” replied Sir Wat- 
kin, “I do recollect you as a d—d 
ungrateful fellow.” 

Previously to saying more of my- 
self or of those related to me, I will 
enter upon the task of describing 
some of the principal families residing 
within what may be called the neigh- 
bourhood of Plasgronow, and I know 
not any one with which I can so 
properly commence as that of Wynn- 
stay, the seat of the Watkin Wil- 
liams W ynns; or, as they have been 
jokingly called, “the kings of Wales.’ 


Although it is the inhabitants of 


them, and not the houses and do- 
mains I am about to speak of, which 
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will claim my principal attention, 
still, as Wynnstay may be said to 
be the chief lion of this part of the 
principality, I must give a short 
sketch of the house and grounds. 

The mansion is a compound of 
ancient and modern architecture, 
totally devoid of any specific cha- 
racter, and, strange to say, that, im- 
mense pile of building as it is, it can 
be said only to contain one good 
room, and the history of this room is 
an extraordinary one. It was built, 
and apparently slightly run up, more 
than fifty years back, for mere tem- 
porary convenience, until an entire 
new house was erected, but which 
intention has never been put into 
effect, and wisely so, perhaps. This 
room, however, called the “great 
room,” is the most comfortable one 
for its size that I ever remember to 
have sat in, and it has bgen particu- 
larly distinguished as such; for, al- 
though there is but one fireplace in 
it, it is so situated that, notwithstand- 
ing the great space over which the 
heat from it is to be extended, in no 
part of the room are you cold, even 
in severe weather. 

The park is of great extent, orna- 
mented with a spacious lake and 
magnificent timber, chiefly oak, 
which may be said to be the weed of 
that part of the principality. But 
the lion of the domain is the dress- 
grounds, about two miles from the 
house, in a part of the park called 
Nant-y-bellyn, which owe their chief 
beauty to a magnificent waterfall, 
that is to be seen from different points 
of the walks; and, in addition to this, . 
are beautiful views of that truly pic- 
turesque river the Dee, which here 
appears to have made for itself a bed 
between two finely-timbered banks 
for the purpose of displaying itself 
toadvantage. No pen can do justice 
to this scenery, and mine shall at- 
tempt it no further. It is of the do- 
ings at Wynnstay that I wish to speak, 
and of those of former days—those, 
in fact, of the grandfather of the pre- 
sent baronet, which were those of my 
very young days. Nevertheless, of 
that gentleman, and many of his 
doings, I have a very perfect recol- 
Igction, the result. no doubt, of the 
impression they made upon my mind 
at the period when it may be said to 
have been little more than a blank. 

Although it has been my lot in 
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my varied walk through life to come 
a good deal in contact with what 
may be termed the higher order of 
society, I often think I have yet to 
see a more aristocratic-looking per- 
son —a person more truly coming 
under the denomination ofthe highly- 
bred Englishman — than the Sir 
Watkin of whom I am speaking, the 
father of the late baronet, and, of 
course, the grandfather of the pre- 
sent one. I think I see him now, 
standing with his back to the fire in 
the great room, after breakfast, as 
was his usual custom in the winter 
months, and in the following attire, 
which, in the form and nature of it, 
was of the neatest possible descrip- 
tion :—A light pepper-and-salt mix- 
ture coat, a white dimity waistcoat, 
nankeen breeches, silk stockings, and, 
although he never mounted a horse 
—it may be because his father broke 
his neck from the back of one—top- 
boots, with a considerable interreg- 
num between them and the breeches, 
for comfort-sake, no doubt, as pre- 
venting the calf of the leg being 
pressed upon. The fineness, white- 
ness, and beauty of his linen, a dis- 
tinguished mark of a gentleman in 
all ages, ruffled as it was both at the 
breast and wrists, I have never since 
seen equalled; and he must have 
prided himself on its appearance, for 
it was changed three times within 
the twenty-four hours, to which 
some of the old women in the coun- 
try attributed his days being cut 
short, the said frequent change being 
considered inimical to health. His 
hair was powdered, of course, agree- 
able to the custom of the time, but 
every thing relating to it was in 
keeping with good taste, and per- 
fectly free from affectation; and he 
had the whitest hand and the best 
nails I ever saw on aman. His fea- 
tures were regular and pleasing — 
indicative of his benevolent disposi- 
tion—and he had an excellent set of 
teeth ; but there was a drooping of 
the upper eyelids which, although 
blood-like in its appearance, rather 
than otherwise, detracted from the 
brilliancy of his eyes. His manners 
were bland in the extreme, and he 
had a very harmonious voice. 

Ilis first lady I do not remember. 
She was a daughter of the fourth 
Duke of Beaufort, and a very beau- 
tiful woman, as I had heard her re- 
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presented to be; but she only lived 
two years after her marriage. 

His second lady I had the honour 
of being well acquainted with: she 
was, indeed, my godmother; and 
many a little present did she make 
me in token thereof. She was sister 
to the late Duke of Buckingham, 
and universally considered to be, in 
person and deportment, one of the 
finest specimens of her sex; from 
which we may infer, that, chaste as 
was the worthy baronet’s taste for all 
works of art, and the various re- 
finements of polished life, it was 
equally good in his estimate of the 
female form. 

But in the unsophisticated eyes of 
my early youth, the most striking 
feature in this “ Sir Watkin,”—an 
when speaking of these “ kings of 
Wales,” no surname need be added, 
—was his being said to have an in- 
come of thirty-two thousand pounds 
a-year. To my unsophisticated mind 
I associated the possession of this 
annual sum with the utter impos- 
sibility of spending it: but when I 
come to detail the doings of Wynn- 
stay in those days, it will be no 
longer a matter of speculation as to 
how such a revenue could be ex- 
pended; on the contrary, surprise 
may be expressed that the possessor 
and disburser of it, although he died 
at the age of forty-three, left so 
small asum as one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds to be paid by the 
successor to his estates! So much 
for Welsh hospitality ; but in con- 
sequence of the long minority of the 
late baronet, all scores were rubbed 
off when he came into possession ; 
and at his marriage with the late 
Lady Harriet Clive, the said thirty- 
two thousand pounds per annum 
were augmented to sixty-two! And 
here I may hazard a remark, founded 
on the experience of my past life. 
“ Great estates,” as the late Duchess 
of Gordon once said, “ spend them- 
selves.” There is much truth in this 
remark; and I remember the late 
Sir Watkin shewing me a demand 
on him of thirteen thousand pounds 
for agencies and repairs for one year ; 
but, setting gaming aside, which puts 
all calculation at defiance, in relation 
to domestic economy, my ideas of 
expenditure, and the enjoyments of 
all the luxuries of life, cannot carry 
me beyond the disbursement of a 
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thousand pounds per week, or fifty- 
two thousand in the year. All be- 
yond it must be the effect of useless 
excess. 

Doubtless there may be ; but, set- 
ting royal and ducal establishments 
aside, I neither know, nor have I 
heard of, such a display of servants 
as was to be seen in the dinner- 
room at Wynnstay at the period on 
which I am now writing. It compre- 
hended, on gala days, no less than 
six out-of-livery servants; but this 


apparently uncalled-for number of 


this description of menials may thus 
be accounted for. The Sir Watkin 
of that day had a great taste for 
music, himself excelling on the 
violin ; and to gratify this taste, he 
had in his house three brothers, 
Germans, by the name of Shram; 
and a clause in their agreement was 
that they were to attend the dinner- 
room when required, but not in their 
professional capacity. But the grand 
feature in the Wynnstay festivities, 
and one which, no doubt, added its 
share to the score which the worthy 
host left behind him, was the private 
theatricals in the winter, when open 
house, as the term is, was kept for a 
period of six weeks, two or three per- 
formances taking place in each. 
Whether Mr. Garrick ever per- 
formed on these boards it is not in 
my power to say; but that, amongst 
the many conspicuous characters of 
the time, he visited there, I shall 
presently have an anecdote to shew. 
Unfortunately, I cannot put my 
hand upon one of the play-bills, 
which were regularly issued, to en- 
able me to announce the performers, 
which, I have reason to believe, 
were amongst the first class of thea- 
trical amateurs of the time ; and the 
theatre was an excellent one. And 
what will be said when I announce 
myself as a performer on these 
boards? But such was the case. 
The tragedy of Cato was announced 
as a juvenile performance, “ the cha- 
racter of Cato by Master Sheridan,” 
afterwards the renowned Tom. My 
brother’s part was Juba, and I be- 
lieve he acquitted himself with cre- 
dit; but as for myself, I cut a sorry 
figure as a subordinate. I had not. 
many words to utter; but when the 


curtain rose, what with the blaze of 


light and the aristocratic audience in 
front of me,— in addition to my 
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stammering infirmity,—I was so 
alarmed as to be unable to proceed 
with my speech, and was clapped off 
the stage. It must have been in the 
weakness of my father’s affection for 
me, and Sir Watkin’s wish to in- 
dulge it, that I was placed in such a 
situation at all; but a ludicrous cir- 
cumstance took place previous to the 
commencement of the entertainment. 
Young as I was, I was honoured by 
being admitted into the dinner-room, 
sitting by myself at a side-table; 
and on being called by my god- 
mother to approach her for some 
purpose,—a glass of wine, it may be 
presumed,—the following unfortu- 
nate discovery was made :—“ Bless 
me!” exclaimed her ladyship, “ this 
boy cannot perform to-night; he 
smells of onions enough to frighten 
away a Welshman!” ‘The fact was, 
amongst other things on this side- 
table, placed there until wanted, was 
a plate of young onions, considered 
rarities at Christmas; and rarities 
must I have considered them, for I 
ate them all, and thus was my di- 
lemma occasioned. Orders, how- 
ever, were given to me to keep orange- 
peel in my mouth as the means of 
making myself bearable; and, with 
the exception of my failure, the thing 
went off well; the acting of “ Young 
Sheridan,” as he was called, was very 
highly extolled. In fact, he was 
what is now called the star. 
Amongst the visitors at Wynn- 
stay, and frequently, was the still 
more renowned Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan himself, the author of the 
Critic, and nothing more is want- 
ing to establish any man’s fame. I 
have a perfect recollection of his per- 
son and manners, as also of hearing 
his lady andsley that was— 
display her musical and vocal talents, 
to the great delight of her hearers. 
Until lately, my acquaintance with 
the name and family of Sheridan 
was confined to a period when I was 
too young to appreciate the high 
talent with which they are endowed, 
but which appears to have regular ly 
descended through at least four ge- 
nerations, and with little diminution 
from that of the parent tree. In the 
eqmpany of the late Tom Sheridan, 
when arrived at manhood, I never 
fell but twice. On one of these oc- 
casions, the first, he was not himself. 
A cloud appeared to rest upon and 
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obseure his usual brilliancy, and I 
was disappointed in my anticipation 
of the pleasure he might afford me ; 
but on the second he made ample 
amends. He was, to use a phrase 
much in vogue in those days, “ in 
high form;” and although there 
were two other clever men of the 
party, neither of them equalled him 
in the talent to amuse, which he 
appeared to possess to its full ex- 
tent. Ihave since become associated 
with two of his sons ;—with Charles, 
during a fortnight’s sojourn at Bad- 
mington two years back, when a 
visitor to its noble possessor; and 
subsequently with his brother Fran- 
cis in this country, during a short 
visit the two brothers paid to it last 
summer. I found them both to be 
chips of the old block, in the true 
acceptation of that term; and Na- 
ture appears to have been as lavish 
of her favours on their persons as 
on their minds. “ Those are two 
fine young men,” said Charles, the 
head-waiter at Dessin’s hotel, in 
Calais (and who does not know 
Charles at Dessin’s?), to me, the 
day after I had dined with them at 
eight o'clock in the evening, and 
left them singing at three the next 
morning, —“ how well they sing ; 
but how long do they mean to live ?” 

“ Live!” replied I; “why as long 
as other people ; they are young and 
stout, Charles.” “They are that,” 

resumed Charles ; “ but I can only 
say, they have been here three days 
(this ion sentence was accompanied 
by a significant wink of the eye), 
and they would very soon kill a 
Frenchman.” 

Of the Honourable Mrs. Norton, 
sister to these choice spirits, ‘I know 
nothing but what the public know, 
—namely, that she is one of the 
cleverest women of the present age, 
adding the favour ofthe Muse to her 
literary and other accomplishments 
for which her family is distinguished. 
And as, according with the notion 
of Sir Hudibras, the value of any 
thing is the price it will fetch, her 
literary reputation may thus be - 
mated. Her mere patronage of 
work is at any time worth dane 
hundred guineas to a publisher. 

There were at Wynnstay, often in 
the times to which I have been 
alluding, three very choice spirits, in 
the persons of John, Joseph, and 
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William Maddocks: the first the 
squire; the second, a barrister; the 
third, the renowned Billy, M. - 

for Boston, and the projector of 
the Tremadoc embankment in the 
county of Caernarvon, having for 
its object the reclaiming a very 
large tract of land from the sea, and 
in which it, to a certain extent, suc- 
ceeded. I have good reason to think 
that, in what may be called social 
accomplishments, few men approach- 
ed nearer to the Sheridans than 
these three brothers did,—the two 
juniors more especially. They had 
not only as much ready wit at their 
command as the human mind has 
capacity for, unless in a few very 
rare instances, but, like my two 
friends at Dessin’s, there was no 
end to their singing; neither were 
they at all behind their fellows 
in their devotions to Bacchus, as 
well as to Apollo in the social 
hour. I have no ear for music, 
still less taste; but I would ride 
a bad hack fifty miles to-morrow, 
could I hear half-a-dozen duets sung 
as Joe and Billy Maddocks—for so 
were they called, par excellence — 
had wont to sing them. Then as 
rational companions in graver hours, 
they were all delightful; and, to 
complete the portrait, their tempers 
were “ youthful and mellow,” as the 
song runs, to the latest periods of 
their lives. 

But the history of William Mad- 
docks is one that deserves more than 
the mere notice of his personal and 
colloquial accomplishments. He pos- 
sessed a master mind, and wanted 
nothing but a mine of wealth to ren- 
der him equal to any undertaking 
within the power of man to fulfil. 
Arduous, indeed, as was the task he 
imposed upon himself, he so far suc- 
ceeded in the embankment (which 
was a mile in length) as to enable 
hundreds of acres of land to produce 
corn and grass where neither had 
ever grown before: and he outdid 
the Athenian by odds; for he not 
only made a small town a large one, 
but he built one where none was be- 
fore ; and was only beaten at last by 
the uncontrollable power of an equi- 
noctial gale, which made a gap in 
the embankment and let the waters 
overspread the reclaimed land to its 
destruction. But it would appear to 
be presumptuous, if not impious, to 
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say to any seas, to a Welsh one 
especially, “ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther ;” and I would prefer 
a more powerful barrier than that 
made by man between the devouring 
element and myself or my property. 
I have read of one hundred thousand 
persons being drowned in one night 
in Holland by a crack in an embank- 
ment, and I once found myself rather 
queerly situated from the same cause. 
“ The sea is in the garden, sir!” said 
the servant, who called me one morn- 
ing at the seat of a Welsh squire, 
who had received a gold medal for an 
embankment, through a “ crack” in 
which, during an equinoctial gale, 
the sea paid us this unwelcome visit. 
“ And worse than that,” continued 
the servant, “it is also in the pad- 
docks, and it is feared the mares and 
colts will be drowned!” ‘This last 
catastrophe, however, did not take 
place, although the animals were with 
difficulty removed ; and, in the course 
of time, the “crack” in that embank- 
ment was repaired. 

Disastrous as was the failure of the 
Tremadoc embankment to Mr. Wil- 
liam Maddocks and his friends—many 
of whom of course were sufferers, hav- 
ing to certain extents embarked with 
him in the perilous undertaking—se- 
veral amusing incidents arose out of the 
whole course of the proceedings ; and 
I think the character of the projector 
is not badly delineated by the one I 
am about to relate. Mr. Maddocks 
built a church in his newly-erected 
town, and also a Methodist chapel ; 
which, perhaps, in that part of the 
principality was then more necessary 
than the church. On his waiting 
upon the Bishop of Bangor for the 
purpose of having it consecrated, the 
following conversation passed :— 

“You have done a praiseworthy 
act, Mr. Maddocks,” said the bishop, 
“in building a church at Tremadoc, 
entirely at your own expense, but I 
hear you have likewise built a Dis- 
senters’ chapel.” 

“I have, my lord,” replied Mad- 
docks ; “ but the church is built on 
a rock, and the chapel on the sand!” 

This little upstart town was, for 
its size, perhaps the scene of more 
mirth and jollity than any other of 
three times its size in Great Britain. 
Inasmuch as the fame of Scott is said 
to have directed all men’s eyes to the 
border, so did that of William Mad- 
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docks and his embankment induce 
numbers—tourists without numbers, 
on their road to Snowdon—to visit 
Tremadoc in the summer; and his 
beautiful and capacious “ cottage,” 
as it was called, frequently was the 
resort of some of the most conspicu- 
ous men of the day, and occasionally 
of the very celebrated Mrs. Billing- 
ton. Then, strange to say, consider- 
ing the out-of-the-way situation of 
the place for such matters, a week's 
racing was established, when, from 
the value of the stakes, horses of 
repute were brought thither, much 
to the dissatisfaction of their grooms 
and stable-boys, who bitterly com- 
plained of Welsh stables and Welsh 
forage for horses, perhaps heavily 
engaged further on in the year. 

To return to Wynnstay. Amongst 
the wits of the day who partook of 
of Sir Watkin’s hospitality, was the 
celebrated Mr. Garrick, as J] have 
already stated ; and also Mr. Bunbury 
(brother to the late baronet, of 
horse-racing fame) so famous for his 
talent in delineating, with his pencil, 
the various scenes of common life— 
in caricatura especially. As may be 
supposed, an opportunity for the dis- 
play of the “talent for the ridiculous” 
never escaped him; and on one oc- 
casion he had the assistance of Mr. 
Garrick in producing a subject for 
his pencil. Sir Watkin had in his 
establishment at Wynnstay a farrier 
of the old school, a mass of ignorance 
compared with his well-educated 
veterinarian brethren of the present 
day ; but so little aware of that fact 
as to have at that time—I mean 
during the visits of the two gentle- 
men above-mentioned —a work in 
the press treating on the mysteries 
of his art. It was agreed that, pre- 
viously to its appearance, Mr. Bun- 
bury was to furnish the frontispiece ; 
and Mr. Garrick, who was to repre- 
sent himself as the only veterinary 
surgeon in London —and, as it was 
his first visit to Wynnstay, the farrier 
in question could not gainsay the 
assertion—was to draw forth the au- 
thor to the better illustration of his 
character. The modus operandi was 
as follows :— 

“ Be sure,” said Sir Watkin to the 
person in question, “to have your 
sick-stables in great order to-morrow, 
for they will be inspected by Mr. 
Garrick, the celebrated veterinary 
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surgeon from London ;” and the fol- 
lowing was the result of his inspec- 
tion :— 

“ Bless me!” exclaimed Garrick, 
on entering the box of the third in- 
valid horse shewn to him, “ a clear 
case of spiflication !” 

“] have long suspected it would 
end in that, your honour,” replied 
William Griffiths, for such was the 
name of this excellent servant, who 
passed a long life in the service of 
the late Earl of Grosvenor and Sir 
Watkin. 

When the frontispiece appeared, 
it represented a traveller in the 
act of shewing his lame horse to 
one of William Griffiths’ school, the 
very type of ignorance and doubt ; 
and at the foot of it were the follow- 
ing lines from Bunbury’s own pen :— 
“ Kind sir, if you should lame your tit, 
Peruse what's in these pages writ ; 

The blockhead smith at once will see 
Your horse is lame above the knee ; 
Whereas these pages plainly shew, 
It’s ten to one he’s lame below.” 

And the joke did not end here. 
The author brought the proof-sheets 
to my father, with an humble request 
that he would correct them, which 
Bunbury requested he would not 
do; and when the work appeared, it 
was the subject of much mirth. 
There was amongst others— perhaps 
equally efficacious— “a receipt to 
cure an unknown disease;” and I 
think the monosyllable “then” ap- 
peared more than twenty times in 
one page. It is, however, just to the 
memory of an excellent servant of 
the old school to state, that he was 
the only man in that part of the 
world who could fire a horse safely 
and effectually, and I dare say he 
cured more horses than he killed. 
Further than this, deponent sayeth 
not. 

How many little incidents are there 
in a man’s life which he has occasion 
to lament, although they may not be 
in themselves material! During a 
short vacation which I passed at 
Taplow Lodge, near Maidenhead, 
formerly the residence of the late 
Sir John Lade, of great coaching 
celebrity, but at that period of a Mr. 
Fryer, whose lady was distantly re- 
lated to my salen Mr. Bunbury 
was a visitor in the house; and one 
evening, in the drawing-room, he 
thus addressed me :— 
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“ For old acquaintance sake” (he 
remembered my exploit in the Wynn- 
stay theatre), “I will give you a 
sketch ;” and, taking out his pencil, 
he gave me not one, but two. 
The first represented two chimney- 
sweepers on one conte going to a 
chimney on fire; and the second an 
avant-courier, inspecting the horse 
brought out for him by a Yorkshire 
hostler, who, despite his meagre con- 
dition and bad broken knees, is assur- 
ing hin that when warm, there was 
not a better in the country. I carefully 
preserved these admirable sketches 
for at least twenty years, when, by 
some accident, they were lost. 

The last subject brings to my 
recollection an excellent anecdote, 
touching Irish post-horses, which was 
told me by the late Hon. Captain 
Packingham, who lost his life by the 
wreck of the Soldanna frigate otf the 
Trish coast. Himself and a friend 
were trayelling post in Ireland; and 
on four horses being brought out 
for an eighteen miles’ stage, their 
appearance was so wretched that the 
captain sung out, “‘ What is the use 
of your bringing out such cattle as 
these, they will never reach Cavan ?” 

“Tl engage, your honour, some 
of them do!” said the hostler, patting 
the one he considered the best of 
them on the neck. 

The mention of the Wynnstay 
stables reminds me of one part of 
that establishment which particularly 
attracted my notice, and indeed it was 
an object of very great attraction. 
I allude to what were called Lady 
William’s ponies. These were eight 
Welsh mountain ponies, all entire, 
with manes and tails nearly touching 
the ground; of a rich bay colour, 
with black legs, and in the highest 
condition. When a display was made, 
a set would be put into the phaeton, 
with little outriders on the remaining 
two; and, as many of them would 
neigh as they trotted along, they 
presented a most gratifying sight. 

t was on one of these animals that I 
made my début as a horseman ; and, 
as some rather extraordinary incidents 
will be found to be attached both to 
the horse and his rider, the subject 
will be hereafter reverted to. 

Unlike his successor, the Sir Wat- 
kin of whom I have been speaking 
had no passion for the turf; still as 
it was considered necessary in those 
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days that gentlemen of large posses- 
sions should have a race-horse or 
two, partly for the amusement of his 
neighbours, and partly to encourage 
the | breed, the gentleman in question 
had a few in his time, and one of 
them of no slender pretensions among 
the country competitors of his day, 
although he might, perhaps, cut a 
poor figure in these. He was a fine 
animal ; silver grey on a black skin, 
and his name was Fop. As gentle- 
men’s horses, however, at that pe- 
riod, were considered to do great 
things if they won three fifty-pound 
plates in the year—about Fop’s mark 
—race-horse keeping was any thing 
but profitable. 

There is a passage in one of Cicero's 
letters — he is addressing Marius 
Marcus, an ambitious country-gen- 
tleman, it would seem, although one 
of a good taste on the public spec- 
tacles of the day—which has invari- 
ably occurred to me when witnessing 
our London theatres within the last 
fifteen or twenty years. The said 
passage is particularly severe on the 
prostitution of the stage to such ex- 
hibitions as have lately disgraced our 
own, and which have the very oppo- 
site effect on the manners and morals 
of the people to that which the stage 
ought to have. The performances 
on the Wynnstay theatre were of the 
very best description, principally 
Shakspeare’s plays; and from the 
ready access to them of the neigh- 
bouring gentry and others, they had 
the best effect in refining their man- 
ners and their taste. In short, 
entire proceedings at Wynnstay i 
those days may be said to have given 
a character to its neighbourhood such 
as would scarcely be met with in any 
other at the like distance of nearly 
two hundred miles from the metro- 
polis. And such was likely to be 
the result. Setting the refinement 
of manners and taste out of the ques- 
tion, the distinction of ranks, the 
peace and order of society are, in 
great measure, founded upon the re- 
spect which is naturally conceived by 
the lower for the higher orders; and 
in the times to which I am alluding 
what is called the “march of intel- 
lect” had not weakened men's reve- 
rence for the advantages of rank and 
birth; in fact, there was not then, 
as there now is, a Caius Gracchus in 
every pot-house, pronouncing his 
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tribunitial harangues against his su- 
periors. As I have already observed, 
the entire proceedings of the Sir 
Watkin of that day were most bene- 
ficial to society throughout, especi- 
ally so to that of his own immediate 
neighbourhood, and proved the truth 
of the oft-repeated assertion that a 
situation of rank and affluence may 
be considered the greatest. ordeal of 
human merit. “ Would you know 
what a man is, or of what he is ca- 
pable, or how he will act,” says a 
well-known writer, “ invest him with 
greatness — make him rich, or give 
him power.” There was a nobleness 
of character about this epitome of an 
English gentleman, joined with the 
strictest observance ofall moral as well 
as social duties, which has rendered 
his name nearly immortal wherever 
it is known, and his example had 
the best effect. That his days should 
have been cut off so prematurely— 
I believe he was not forty-five when 
he died —was unfortunate, as the 
neighbouring poor lost their best and 
most consider rate friend; for, if my 
recollection serves me, there was a 
daily issuing of soup from the 
Wynnstay kitchen; and, strange to 
say of him, in so jovial a neighbour- 
hood as his, the loss of his health 
was attributed to his not drinking a 
sufficient quantity of wine! And I 
believe the case to have been this :— 
As Abernethy would say, the kitchen 
was his greatest enemy. At all 
events, it was asserted, that as he was 
fond of good eating and had a good 
appetite, more and stronger wine 
than he usually drank—a pint of 
claret was his general allowance — 
would have been better for him ac- 
cording to the old adage of “ good 
eating requiring good drinking, * in 
which, as in most. old saws, there is 
some truth. 

The effects of example and influ- 
ence in social life may be illustrated 
by one trifling incident as I shall pro- 
ceed to shew. That in the instance 
here alluded to, they had the power 
to render the families of the neigh- 
bouring squires as accomplished and 
as refined as those of the Lalii and 
the Scipios of olden times, was not to 
be expected ; but even in the junior 
branches of them their effects were 
at once visible, and I will produce 
the proof. There was a young 
lady residing in Wrexham who, 
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whether from the brilliancy of her 
eyes or her wit I am now un- 
able to determine, obtained the title 
of “the Sparkler,’ and she was a 
frequent visitor at Wynnstay. Dur- 
ing a trip to Liverpool, either her 
eyes or her wit—perhaps both—at- 
tracted the notice of one of the 
spirited merchants of that town, and, 
after some years of courtship, he 
married her. Now this was the first 
appearance of a Liverpool merchant 
in the society in which I had had the 
good fortune to move, and how un- 
like a Leelius or a Scipio—how unlike 
an English gentleman, taking my 
estimate of the character from what 
I had seen at Wynnstay —did he 
appear in my eyes, as well as in those 
of many of my age, and I had even 
then a difficulty in accounting for a 
person accustomed to the elegant 
conversation of the “ great room” at 
Wynnstay having any pleasure in 
his. His manners, as well as his 
dress, were most striking. He would 


always be humming or whistling 
some trifling tune; shaking his 
bunch of seals, innumerable; look- 
ing at himself in the glass with 


every mark of satisfaction; neither 
shall I ever forget his striped silk 
breeches with top-boots. He was, 
however, what we call a “plucky 
fellow,” for, although he failed twice, 
he made a third start, and succeeded 
so well as to live to give a royal 
duke a breakfast on visiting his gay 
and thriving town. 

Be it here understood that I have 
now drawn the portrait of a Liver- 
pool merchant nearly fifty years 
back, which may be put in juxta- 
position to the same character of the 
present day. That there may be 
many Roscoes amongst them is too 
much to expect; but that their 
manners and address may now qualify 
the generality of them for the society 
of any man’s “ great room,” there 1s 
no room to doubt. 

That at the period I refer to any 
one bearing a near relationship te the 
“king of Wales” was not thonght 
small beer of is by no means to be 
marvelled at; still less that, on that 
account, he would think small beer 
of himself. Of this description of 
person —I mean one bearing a near 
relationship to Sir Watkin — was his 
first cousin, Mr. Williams, of Pem- 
bydd, about twelve miles from 
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Wrexham, on the Welsh side, and 
known every where as Major Wil- 
liams of Pembydd, he being a major 
in the Shropshire militia. 

L fancy I see this little major at 
this moment before me. I say little 
because, far from being of slender 
dimension, and a giant in his own 
estimation, he was not more than 
five feet three or four inches in 
height; but he made the most of 
that height by the soldier-like car- 
riage of his person, together with 
something of the peacock’s strut. 
Then he never appeared from home 
except in high form, with his four 
chestnuts in hischariot, outriders with 
pistols, and suchlike demonstrations 
of the little-great man. Notwith- 
standing all this, he was an excellent 
private character and a very good 
companion ; and having a fine landed 
property, he had a right to indulge 
Fimself in these personal distinc- 
tions. 

With reference to this worthy gen- 
tleman as a militia major of his day, 
I have a good anecdote at hand 
which I had from the fountain-head, 
and I believe it affords a correct pic- 
ture of militia discipline in former 
days. The well-known and face- 
tious Mr. Corbet of Ynys-y-main- 
gynn (Anglicé, the island of the 
white stone) in North Wales, then 
Mr. Maurice of Petton Hall, Shrop- 
shire, was a captain in the Shropshire 
militia and quartered at Cox Heath, 
where Major Williams was in com- 
mand. It happened that on the 
major being called to town to attend 
his parliamentary duty, Captain 
Maurice, as senior captain, took his 
place. ‘The day after the major’s 
departure, he met the captain in 
Bond Street, when the following was 
the substance of their discourse :— 

The Major. “Hey day, Maurice! 
what has brought you to London ? 
You know I left you in command of 
the regiment.” 

The Captain. “'To be sure you 
did ; and the first thing I did was to 
give myself leave to come to Lon- 
don.” 

Then my mention of Major Wil- 
liams affords me another proof of my 
former assertion, that in my early days 
the younger sons of the best families 
in the country were put to certain 
trades. The gentleman in question 
had but one brother, and he was in- 
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tended for a Manchester tradesman ; 
but whether it were that Billy 
(“ Billy Williams” he was always 
called) was too much a man of plea- 
sure to make a “ fustian-cutter,” as a 
Manchester tradesman was then de- 
signated ; or whether the cousinship 
to Sir Watkin stuck in his gizzard, is 
a matter of little moment now; but 
true it is, that no fustian-cutter 
would he be; and becoming an an- 
nuitant from his family, he died a 
martyr to the god of good and bad 
port wine,—the former of which 
greatly prevailed at his day. 

Nor was this the only instance of 
aristocratic feeling in Billy’s Welsh 
breast. He was sorely grieved that 
the major had no child to inherit the 
old estate; and at the major’s de- 
cease, although he could not walk 
across the room in the morning, still 
less in the evening, without help, 
Billy talked of a wife and an heir to 
the Pembydd property. With some, 
this threat created a smile, whilst 
with others it was considered on the 
cards, that by some means or another 
the wished-for object might be ob- 
tained. Fortunately for a nephew of 
mine, who will in time inherit the 
estate, it all ended in smoke. 

Drunk or sober, Billy was always 
the gentleman ; still, as may be sup- 
posed, there was many a joke at his 
expense. He was famous for falling 
down in drawing-rooms, chiefly from 
the effect of wine, and partly from 
infirmity of limb, decidedly the effect 
of wine; and on these occasions he 
had invariably the same apology to 
the lady of the house. “ Your carpet 
is very slippery to-night, ma’am,” he 
would say ; and having a lisp in his 
speech at all times, his manner of 
pronouncing “slippery” made it still 
more ridiculous. As he lived in 
Wrexham, he was of course an 
occasional guest at Plasgronow, and 
was one of those for whom my 
father was obliged previously to 
select a toast- master, he himself 
not being equal to the task; and on 
those days, not a glass was drank 
without a éoast. 

And the mention of toasts reminds 
me of another joke at the expense of 
Billy Williams. He was dining with 
a very hard-going parson in his 
neighbourhood, who was no better on 
his pins than himself, when he fell 
to the ground whilst crossing the 
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room during the social hour, without 
the power to rise, neither was his 
host able to assist him. The bell 
was rung for the purpose; but a 
bull-bait going on in the village, not 
a servant was in the house to answer 
it. What was to be done? The 
parson drank his own toast, but could 
get on no farther without Billy’s; and 
it was a téte-d-téte set-to. “Whom 
do you give, Billy ?” said the parson 
to his vanquished friend on the 
floor. “What's the use of my giv- 
ing you a toast,” answered Billy, 
angrily, “when I cannot drink it 
myself?” This may be deemed a 
melancholy picture of days long since 
vassed by; but unfortunately for 
Somme infirmity, it is a true one; 
and, anomaly as it may appear, it 
may be said of it, “ Multi idem fece- 
runt boni;” for, bating this one de- 
fect, two kindlier-disposed or better- 
hearted men than the pair of whom 
Iam speaking need not live for the 
common purposes of socicty. 

I now have, although difficult, a 
pleasing task, to perform in the at- 
tempt to draw the character of the ac- 
complished English private gentle- 
man,—not of this school or ofthat, but 
ofall schools; for the gentleman of one 
age continues to be the gentleman of 
the next: and where is there a better 
specimen than the Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley of Addison, unless it be Addison 
himself, in Queen Anne’s days? I 
speak of the Mr. Yorke, of Erthig, of 
my younger days, our nearest neigh- 
bour to Plasgronow. 

But I will first describe Erthig. 
When I say that its owner had good 
seven thousand pounds per annum to 
spend, every shilling of which he did 
spend, it may be supposed to be a 
house of no small pretensions. It 
stands on an elevated spot, over- 
looking park-like grounds, and facing 
the Welsh hills, distant about five 
miles; but, being built of Portland 
stone, it bids defiance to the winds 
that assail it from that quarter. The 
gardens are large, and most produc- 
tive of all kinds of fruit, with highly- 
dressed grounds adjoining them, or- 
namented by a handsome piece of 
water; but the gem of Erthig is its 
wood. Erthig wood was, and I pre- 
sume it now is, quite unique of its 
kind, and my readers will think so 
when I describe it. It possesses every 
variety of ground, hill and dale, su- 
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perbly timbered, with a river at the 
bottom of it whose limpid face is to 
be seen at certain points, and its 
murmurs to be heard at most,—for 
there are falls made in its course for 
the purpose. It is intersected by 
various paths; but the walk around 
it by its principal one is about a mile 
and a quarter; and, together with 
the others deviating into its various 
recesses, covered with the finest 
gravel, kept perfectly free from 
weeds, and raked as occasion might 
require. Nor is this all. On each 
side of the principal walk is a consi- 
derable breadth of close-shaven turf, 
ornamented with shrubs and flowers, 
succeeding each other in their season. 
Cowper, the poet, says :— 


“Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily 
seen, 
Please daily ;” 


but such was the case here. There 
appeared to be no satiety in the enjoy- 
ment of Erthig wood by all descrip- 
tions of persons, and by the liberality 
of its possessors it has been at 
all times open to the public. But 
it was on fine Sunday evenings in 
the summer that it was to be seen 
to the best advantage in my ex- 
= of it. Independently of the 
trthig and Plasgronow families— 
a numerous phalanx of themselves, 
and constant in their attendance,— 
the groups of well-dressed persons 
from Wrexham were always visible 
in the various openings of the 
woods, as well as in the principal 
walk ; and many were the greetings 
of friends and relations as they came 
in contact with each other in their 
course. ‘Then such was the respect 
paid in those unsophisticated days — 
before the schoolmaster had been 
abroad—to rank and property, that 
I never remember to Sons heard of 
or seen the most trifling injury done 
to, or trespass committed on, any 
thing belonging to those highly- 
dressed grounds, which would have 
been a bad return for the boon so 
liberally granted to the population of 
a town of considerable size, not a 
mile and a half distant from it. 

It is generally supposed that the 
English nightingale is not found 
north of, or far beyond, the river 
Trent. It happened, however, in one 
year, that to the number of other 
warblers of the woods with which 
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those of Erthig abounded, one of 
these rare aves was added, and con- 
tinued for about six weeks. Being 
really a rara avis in that part of the 
world, half Wrexham would be in 
the wood until a late hour of the 
night, and some throughout the en- 
tire of it. But as this was the first, 
so was it the last nightingale that 
ever appeared in Erthig wood, nor 
was there much cause for lamenta- 
tion on that account. As Milton 
says of this bird :— 


“ Thy liquid notes that close the eye of 
day 
Portend success in love.” 


Several unpropitious matches, as well 
as a considerable augmentation of 
the population to be provided for 
from the parish-rates, were the re- 
sult of what the above-named poet, 
in allusion to this nightly songster, 
calls “ the amorous power of his soft 
lay.” 

Perhaps the following little inci- 
dent will tend as much as any thing 
to establish the celebrity of Erthig 
wood. When the late Mr. Yorke, 
son of the gentleman of whom I 
have spoken, and of whom I am 
about to speak, was presented at 
court, he was thus addressed by 
George the Third, “ Your father 
does not often come to London, Mr. 
Yorke?” “ Not often, sire,” replied 
Mr. Yorke. “I am not surprised at 
it,” observed his majesty; “ I have 
heard of his beauiiful wood at Er- 
thig.” 

The style of living at Erthig was 
exactly what one likes to hear of as 
characteristic of that of an English 
country gentleman. ‘To say that the 
owner of the mansion had his full 
complement of servants would be 
unnecessary, were it not that I shall 
have occasion to speak of some of 
them presently ; and I have reason 
to believe that very few servants lived 
better or happier than his did: but 
the leading feature of the house was 
that excellent virtue, hospitality. 
As in the days of old,—in those of 
Homer, for example,— not only the 
airoperai—the uninvited, but even 
the exii—the shades of those who 
were invited, would be found at his 
table, all heartily welcomed by their 
host, who considered their presence 
but a matter of course. Iam here, 
however, only alluding to those not 
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of kin. The Mrs. Yorke of my day 
(I do not remember Mr. Yorke’s 
first wife) was a Welsh lady, con- 
sequently with abundance of cousins, 
some of whom were constant in- 
mates of the house. 

But the style of living at Erthig 
was not that which would content 
the visitors to a man of seven thou- 
sand a-year in these days. No French 
cooking; no champagne; no, not 
even claret; but port, sherry, and 
madeira,—all excellent of their kind, 
and the best of home-brewed ale. 
Then, again, the hours of meals 
would not go down now. Mr. Yorke 
was of opinion with the worthies of 
old, that the morning and the even- 
ing make up one natural day; and 
he divided his time accordingly, giv- 
ing the midnight hour to rest. His 
dinner was served at four, but that 
did not suffice. At half-past nine 
a good hot supper was announced ; 
and nothing exceeded the jollity of 
that now obsolete meal, although in- 
temperance in drinking was a rare 
occurrence at Erthig. The con- 
sumption of the products of the earth, 
however, was immense, from the 
general hospitality practised through- 
out the house; and although the 
words, “ Waste not — Want nor,” 
were written in large capitals in the 
kitchen, so that all who ran could 
read, still, as neither the master nor 
the mistress troubled themselves 
about the miserable minutiz of gither 
the buttery or the larder, economy 

ras out of the question. 

I have as yet only spoken of Mr, 
Yorke in the comparatively grovel- 
ling position of a master of a family 
or a landlord. I hesitate not in say- 
ing, that as an accomplished gentle- 
man and a companion, I have yet to 
see his equal; and such is the opi- 
nion of nine-tenths of those men 
alive who had the pleasure to know 
him, and, as was my case, to see him 
in his happiest moods. That he was 
a highly-bred gentleman is not saying 
much, for he was highly born, and 
received the best education that the 
institutions of his country afforded ; 
but it was as a companion, at all 
times and on all occasions, that he 
shone above his fellows. He pos- 
sessed a greater fund of anecdote 
than any other man that I have met 
with in life; in short, it may be said 
of him what Johnson said of Burke, 
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that “ he possessed the affluence of 
conversation ;” and if a record of 
his sayings could have been pre- 
served, they would have formed a 
large volume. It would have been 
seen by the character of them, that 
to the vivacity of the companion were 
added the wit and the taste of the 
scholar, and the temper of a most 
benevolent man. And his wit was 
of the best sort. It was of that spe- 
cies of humour distinguished and ad- 
mired by Cicero as being “ of our 
own domestic growth.” 

But Mr. Yorke’s accomplishments 
were not confined to the drawing- 
room or the dinner-table. Like his 
neighbour, my father, he devoted a 
vart of the day to the classics; and 
| really believe he had every line of 
his favourite author, Virgil, at his 
fingers’ ends. Nor was this to be 
marvelled at. The elegance and 
gaiety of the Mantuan bard were ex- 
actly in unison with his own taste; 
and as Roman eloquence never fails 
in improving a good taste, that of 
Mr. Yorke was not likely to be an 
exception. Heraldry was another of 


his a: and he published a 


handsome quarto work, called “ The 
Tribes of Wales,” which must have 
cost him a world of laborious re- 
search. 

Next to the pleasure of his con- 
versation, what I most admired in 
Mr. Yorke was what I may be al- 
lowed to call his thoroughly gentle- 
manlike mind, Not only, as I have 
already observed, did he never trou- 
ble himself about the “ miserable 
minutia of the buttery and the 
larder,” but so completely was his 
classic soul divested of all worldly 
matters of that nature, that it was a 
doubt with many of his acquaintance 
and friends, if he ever troubled him- 
self to inquire even how his income was 
disbursed. That he never had a 
shilling in his own pocket is a well- 
known fact ; for when dining at the 
house of a neighbour, and playing 
his rubber at whist, which he much 
liked, the purse of his lady was 
always appealed to to discharge his 
losings, which were to a very small 
amount. 

And I can illustrate this feature 
in his character by the mention of a 
striking fact. The name of his stew- 
ard was John Cwsar; he absconded 
one fine night to Liverpool, on his 
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road to America, with eight hundred 
pounds of his money in his pos- 
session. On Mr. Yorke being ap- 
prised of his loss, he merely ob- 
served, that he supposed “ John was 
determined to be ‘ aut Cesar aut 
nullus.”* But most of Mr. Yorke’s 
jeux @esprit had somewhat of a class- 
ical turn. For instance, his wine 
was the produce of Alderman Har- 
ley’s cellars, on which account he al- 
ways gave it the witty as well as 
classical, and no doubt, just, appel- 
lation of “ The Harleian miscellany.” 
It is said to be the nature of 
oral tradition to become gradually 
more faint after a long succession of 
ages, until at last it is extinguished 
amongst the dubious events of re- 
mote times. Such is the case with 
the stores of man’s memory. Twenty 
years back I could have produced a 
Sonteed anecdotes of the gentleman 
of whom I am speaking, all well 
worth being handed down to pos- 
terity, for the arausement of man- 
kind as well as for their instruction ; 
for the moral of many of them would 
tend to instruct. Then his extreme 


good-nature was apparent in every 


thing, and in nothing more than his 
treatment of his domestic servants, 
where, it may be said, the master 
was lost in the kindness of the man. 
On some one telling him his coach- 
horses,—he drove four long-tailed 
blacks, and I would answer for his 
not having known one from another, 
either by name, age, or character, 
any more than he would any four 
oak-trees in his wood,—were looking 
ill, he merely observed that he be- 
lieved his coachman kept pigs, and 
that his name was Robin. Again, 
when I myself was present, one of 
his footmen was so drunk when 
waiting at supper as to attract his 
master’s eye. His name being Owen, 
at once gave birth to a joke in the 
paraphrase of a well-known cou- 
plet,— 
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“« Owen’s praise demands my song: 
Owen drunk, Owen wrong,” 


shouted the master, looking good- 
humouredly towards the servant, who 
was, of course, pleased to get off so 
cheap. 

But Erthig service was next thing 
to an inheritance. As to giving a 
guess as to how long Mrs. Salisbury, 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Rice the 
cook, Molly Jones, jfille-de-chambre 
to Mrs. Yorke, and to Mr. Yorke as 
well, Mason the butler, Jones the 
gardener, Henshaw the keeper, or 
Charles the coachman (Robin’s pre- 
decessor, and to whose place he was 
oromoted, at his, Charles’s decease), 
lived in the family, it is beyond my 
recollection even to guess at; but it 
is not to be wondered at that they 
should endeavour to remain where 
they were so kindly treated, and 
where all their apartments were so 
comfortable and convenient; for what 
are called the offices of Erthig man- 
sion are perfect. 

And I have another story of an 
Erthig footman. Mr. Yorke was 
very timid in a carriage ; and when 
he dined from home, the night being 
dark, a footman always rode before 
his coach, carrying in his hand what 
he called “a moon”—a large cir- 
cular lantern, containing half a-dozen 
candles. Having paid a Christmas 
visit to a neighbouring clergyman, 
whose house, for the goodness of his 
ale, was in bad repute amongst 
timid gentlemen and ladies, he en- 
countered an awful mishap. The 
coachman and postilion were recon- 
noitred before starting, and found 
to be sufficiently sober; but not so 
the footman, whose examination had 
been overlooked. He happened to 
be blind drunk, and leading the way 
into a gravel-pit, was, of course, fol- 
lowed by the postilions ; and an over- 
turn, though a harmless one, was the 
result. 


* « Cesar or nobody,”—translated for my lady-readers. 
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A CHAPTER ON THE DOGS OF SEVERAL OF MY ACQUAINTANCES. 


Cuapter VIII. 


‘* Love me, love my dog.”— Proverb. 


MR. IZOD’S BOXER, 


Mr. Izop was a timber-merchant ; 
—there, that is nearly all you will 
hear about him. 

Boxer was his dog, generally 
chained to his kennel during the 
day, but let loose in the timber-yard 
at night, a watchful guard over his 
master’s property. He was a strong- 
built, ugly mongrel, that had never 
known any particular kindness ; 
he therefore was fierce and un- 
courteous in his manners.—This is 
all we have to say about Boxer for 
the present. 

There was a performer at Covent 
Garden Theatre who had been for 
many years before the public, even 
from boyhood, and whom we will, as 
long as it suits our convenience, call 
Cymon, he having been an excellent 
representative of that nonentity of a 
character in Garrick’s romance some 
twenty-five years ago. 

Cymon was a general favourite 
both within and without the theatre, 
and remarkable for his cheerful 
temper and his drollery off the stage. 

At the period of the year when 
Passion week arrives is the actor's 
holyday; and Cymon, being very 
much attached to the sport on which 
old Izaak Walton has written so 
charmingly, obtained permission of 
the noble owner of Brocket Hall, 
Herts, to angle in the water there. 
Cymon had hitherto essayed only at 
small fry (he began when he was a 
boy, at Sadler's Wells, and was occa- 
sionally so successful as to get two 
nibbles in a week in the New River, 
near the Sir Hugh Myddleton’s 
Head) ; and this was so encouraging, 
that he never could divest himself of 
the pleasure of fishing. 

The pike at Brocket Hall are 
large and numerous. Cymon had 
never yet caught a jack; his heart 
accordingly beat high with expecta- 
tion when he received the written 
order of the noble lord ; and he pur- 
chased a new rod, reels, snap-hooks, 
landing-net, journeyed in a joyous 
spirit to Brocket Hall, and put up at 
an elegant hotel in the neighbour- 


hood, the business of which was at 
that period superintended by a lady 
of the name of Tarbox. Perhaps, if 
we were to speak with candour in 
describing this hotel, we might, very 
unwillingly, prevent fastidious per- 
sons from patronising it, as a fume of 
second day’s tobacco too generally 
pervaded the premises. The floors 
were sanded instead of carpeted ; the 
tables were small and flapped; but 
the chairs had a royal air, they being 
those that are aie “* Windsor.” 
They are very comfortable to sit in, 
after a long walk, to enjoy your 
bread and cheese and ale ; but they 
won't do to repose in a whole even- 
ing, although, as regards their bot- 
toms, and backs, and elbows, “ it 
would be harder if there were none.” 
The hotel was of that dimension that 
you might hear the clock tick all 
over, and in every part of the pre- 
mises: in fact, as Mrs. Brulgruddery 
affirmed, “ the clock was quite com- 
pany.” 

“ Faith,” “ Hope,” and “ Charity,” 
painted in glowing colours, were 
framed and glazed against the wall, 
and a preserved perch, of some pounds 
weight, was in the attitude of swim- 
ming in a glass case, which had been 
caught by a worthy piscator in the 
Brocket Hall waters, whose ambition 
had surmounted his appetite; for, 
instead of devouring his finny prize, 
he had only stuffed him for the bene- 
fit of posterity, and that all the 
world might know what “a catch” 
he once had. The larder of this 
hotel was simple,—eggs and bacon 
predominated ; soup was not known 
even by name: but although there 
was not a roasting-jack in the house, 
Madam Tarbox could send you in a 
roasted jack, with a pudding in his 
interior, most plausibly devised. ‘This 
accomplishment had, of course, been 
acquired, to meet “the wishes” of 
the sojourners who cotched “ the 
fishés.” 

Air, exercise, a change of scene, a 
pleasurable employ, all combine to 
create that happiness of spirit which 
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engenders appetite, promotes diges- 
tion, and places the faculties of mind 
and body in full and healthy play. 
So it was with Cymon. 2 koss 
baked shoulder of mutton, ok po- 
tatoes under it, went down as a de- 
licious morceau, and fat bacon and 
cabbage boiled in the same vessel 
were devoured with extreme relish ; 
then the sweet brown bread, and the 
white Derby cheese ; and last, though 
not least, the ale. Oh, such ale! 
Oh, Cymon! 

Wall: Cymon started, exhibited 
his order to the gamekeeper, who 
furnished him with a kettle of gud- 
geons and small dace and roach for 
bait; and happily to work went the 
angler. Now he had been advised 
by a piscatory friend not to be too 
anxious to pull the jack out after he 
supposed he had hooked it, but to 
let the voracious fish gorge the hook ; 
for which purpose he was to allow 
the jack to play ten minutes with 
the bait. Cymon was desirous to be 
very exact, when, to his great de- 
light, he discovered that he had 
hooked a pike; so he took out a 
gold watch (which had been pre- 
sented to him by a noble duke, then 
a great pene of theatricals), and 
placing the watch on the ground, he 
remained in a state of pleasing excite- 
ment, observing how slowly the 
minutes went, and thrilled with 
every movement of the jack. 

It was a lovely April morning ; 
the trees were in their brightest 
green liveries, the blackbirds were 
singing all around, the waters glis- 
tened, and quivered in the sunshine, 
save only when an envious cloud 
passing over “took the shine” out of 
the stream; myriads of flies, of va- 
rious species, were hovering over the 
surface, and wetting their slender 
legs ; while the dace and the chub 
snapped at many a tiny ephemera. 

The lambs were scampering about 
in all directions, and then as sud- 
denly gambolling back to their quiet, 
demure-looking mothers, and with 
bended knees most vigorously seeking 
the nourishment provided for them 
by nature. And now a pheasant 
would whirr across the water, and 
dart into a pine plantation. A pair 
of lordly snow-white swans are coast- 
ing it down the opposite bank. The 
whole scene is one of exquisite re- 
pose and harmony. But Cymon is 
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so occupied letting out the line from 
his reel, and in such pleasurable 
dread of losing his fish, that he is al- 
most unconscious of surrounding ob- 
jects. The anxious ten minutes have 
at length passed ; the jack makes a 
run, and Cymon strikes, and has his 
victim securely hooked : and now he 
triumphantly draws him, struggling 
and splashing, to the edge of the 
reeds; he places the landing-net 
under his belly, he has him safe,— 
between five and six pounds at least ; 
Cymon’s eye gloats on him, as his 
own heart throbs; he steps with his 
prize on the bank, but in his excite- 
ment, totally forgetting his gold 
watch, he accidentally put his foot 
on it, and the noble duke’s elegant 
present is squashed flat! Cymon is, 
of course, much annoyed; but there 
is no help for it, so he pockets the 
much-injured timepiece, which he 
has unluckily transformed into a 
sort of pedometer, and solaces him- 
self by contemplating the tyrant of 
the fresh waters gradually expiring. 
But now no time was to be lost; 


the sun was brightening into efful- 
sr. and more pike were to be 


100ked ; and that the heat of “ Glo- 
rious Apollo from on high de- 
scending” should not injure the 
fish, Cymon determined on conceal- 
ing the jack in the grass, and he 
very carefully covered it over with 
some wet rushes to keep it cool and 
fresh. But while he was thus em- 
loyed, he was not aware that some 
half civilised wild ducks, about eight 
in number, had got round his kettle 
of bait, and dipped for and swallowed 
every roach, dace, and gudgeon: 
Cymon, being an unpractised pis- 
cator, having unwittingly left the 
lid open. Irritated with his loss, he 
began to drive the ducks with his 
rod, expecting only to see them 
waddle away ; but his Cockney ideas 
were much enlightened by beholding 
them take a long flight to a distant 
part of the water. 

Lamenting the loss of the eontents 
of his minnow-kettle, Cymon, who 
spoke Freneh, called after the ducks, 
“ Ah, vous bétes!” and then walked 
up to the keeper’s lodge, in the hopes 
of procuring a fresh supply of small 
fry, by which he might continue his 
sport. The peculiar situation of a 
live bait, whether he be a fat spark- 
ling minnow, hooked through his 
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dorsal fin, or upper lip, to attract 
the attention of a hungry perch, or, 
as it should happen, a sleek, small 
roach, dace, or gudgeon, with the 
cruel barb through his tail, is hor- 
rible in the extreme. 

Poor creature! he is first thrown, 
exhausted with pain, into the stream 
again, and imagines that he is at 
liberty, when a double - toothed 
fresh-water shark makes a plunge 
at him. Instinct causes le pauvre 
béte to exert all its energy to escape 
from the terrible foe, but it is sud- 
denly and painfully reminded that it 
is transfixed through the tail, and 
there it is bound, like another Andro- 
meda, to be devoured by the mon- 
ster without the slightest hope of 
assistance from a Perseus. 

As the keeper went to procure 
some more bait, Cymon returned to 
the water, and resolved to feast his 
eyes with another inspection of the 
fine pike he had caught. He made 
towards the bank where the fish was 
covered up with the wet rushes; but 
no fish was to be found. He hunted 
the place all over, but in vain; it 
had vanished he never could tell 
how. 

To be sure two little boys in 
smock-frocks were seen at a distance 
crossing the park on the other side 
the water, and one of them had 
something wrapped up. Cymon 
bawled as loud as he could to them ; 
but as they did not turn their heads, 
and set off running as fast as they 
could, Cymon concluded they could 
not hear him. Here was a day of dis- 
aster. In his anxiety about his jack 
he destroyed his watch ; in neglecting 
to watch, he lost his jack, and not 
one more run did Cymon get. 

Reader. “ But pray, my good sir, 
what has all this to do with Mr. 
Izod’s Boxer ?” 

“ Have patience and you shall see 
in good time. Are you amused ?” 

Reader, “ Pretty well.” 

“] will go on, then, with another 
anecdote of Cymon.” 

One fine summer's day, Cymon 
was engaged to dine with a very 
agreeable party at that superb house 
of entertainment, the Star and Gar- 
ter at Richmond. This was prior 
to the introduction of steamboats 
ploughing the bosom of the silver 
‘Thames. Cymon determined to go 
in style; so he hired a saddle-horse 
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from a stable-keeper in the Hay- 
market. Cymon had a delightful 
ride to Richmond, but had to com- 
jlain that his horse would stop of 
his own accord at every public-house 
on the road and poke his nose into 
the hay-cribs and water - troughs. 
Another gentleman of the party, 
bearing the euphonical name of 
Bowky Wough, Esq., had also come 
down on a hired nag, which he had 
procured from a liveryman in Moor- 
tields. We are particular in de- 
scribing that these two Bucephaluses 
came from parts of the town remote 
from each other. 

Well, the individuals of this com- 
pany made a regular Richmond day 
of it. Some had boats and rowed to 
the Eel-pie House; others strolled 
into the park; the most corpulent 
amongst them contented themselves 
by sitting on the terrace and enjoying 
certainly the most magnificent land- 
scape within twenty miles of the 
metropolis, over a silver vase of cool 
cup. With the latter worthies 
rested Bowky Wough, Esq., who, 
not being very much accustomed to 
equestrian exercise, had somewhat 
inconvenienced his exterior skin. 
Cymon was of the aquatic party, 
and sung the Canadian boat-song, 
“ Row, brothers, rov, the stream 
runs fast,” at the top of his voice. 
He also favoured his friends with a 
composition of his own, both words 
and music, “ Here’s a health to great 
Cwxsar, may the king live for ever ;” 
which was received with such undi- 
vided applause that it caused Cymon 
(always with an eye to fishing) éo 
catch a crab, lose his seat, and drop 
his seull overboard. 

And now they all reunited at the 
dinner-table. It was impossible to 
say which were the most delicious, 
—the salmon cutlets, the fried flound- 
ers and eels, the turbot au maitre 
Thotel, the water souchey, the smelts, 
the spitchcocked and stewed ecls ; but 
all (including the lobster curry) were 
admirable. The other courses, cer- 
tainly not vicious, but praiseworthy, 
corresponded with that of the fish; 
the champagne and variety of wines 
were unexceptionable. The viva- 
cious hilarity of Cymon contrasted 
wonderfully with the unperturbed 
gravity of Bowky Wough, Esq., who 
had sagaciously adopted the opinion 
of our great lexicographer, who 
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“minded his belly very studiously 
and carefully, and was totally ab- 
sorbed ; nor would he, unless in very 
high company, say one word, or 
even pay the 1 least attention to what 
was said by others, till he had satis- 
fied his appetite.” We like noticing 
these little traits of character. Suf- 
fice it it to say, that due justice was 
done to the banquet and dessert by 
all the friends ; and we are decidedly 
of opinion that neither King Edward 
LiL, King Richard IL., King Henry 
V., nor King Henry VIL. who re- 
built his palace at Sirens and altered 
the title of it to Richmond, ever sat 
down to as good a dinner in it as our 
present party at the Star and Garter, 
consisting only of two auctioneers, 
four actors, a soap-boiler, three edi- 
tors, our friend Cymon, and Bowky 
Wough, Esq., of whose profession we 
were ignorant, except that he was 
something and somebody in the City, 
and always on the 9th of November 
rode in the huge gingerbread coach 
of every new lord-mayor, dressed in 
a black velvet cap and powdered bag- 
wig, pointing a sword out of the win- 
dow at the admiring populace. 

All the customary toasts had been 
given by the chairman, Cymon and 
others had sung their choicest songs, 
and the conversation became what is 
termed general, which meant that 
all were talkers, and one could only 
catch snatches of it, as thus :— 

“TI told George Robins last Tues- 
day that the furniture and books 
would not fetch —” “ A poundand a 
half at least, and that's not a bad size 
for a perch —” “Capital house last 
night, Kean perfectly electrified —" 
“Eels are plentiful here, then ?— 

“I have packed Mrs. Hammer and 
the little ones off to Brighton to 
pickle their skins —” “ Nothing but 
the naked truth, upon my honour —” 
“Lord Ellenborough said the case 
couldn't lie—”" “ Will one of you 
young gentlemen hand me some 

“ Brains are the best bait for chub —” 
“No, I hired that. brown horse in 
Moorfields; not a bad un to go—” 
“Sir, he went through the fourth act 
in a wonderful manner, and when he 
fell—” “I'ma littledeaf; did your 
horse fall?—” ‘“ No, Kean—” 
“Did you see Tom Hill to-day ? —” 
“Sir, a chub is a very‘sly fish—” 
“Brains the best bait—” “ Bowky 
Wough, your snuii-box—” “ Lord 
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Ellenborough addressed the gentle- 
men of the jury, and said, ‘Gentlemen 
of the jury—'” “ How d—d dry your 
box is—” “I'll be bound to say that 
Mrs. Hammer and the little ones 
have been bathing this morning—” 
“ Wonderful improvement, if they 
would take the duty off soap—” 
“ This wager-dinner has done ho- 
nour to the caterers, I shall propose 
success to—” “ His royal highness 
means to abolish floggng—” “ It 
was only to be a rump and dozen ; 
but here has been an elegant spread 

” “ When the curtain was down 
Kean was called for—” “ Many are 
called but few are chosen—” “ What 
did you say about Miss O'Neil ?—” 
“ I told the hostler to give her a feed 
of corn as she brought me down 
well—” “ Capital mare, carried me 
from Temple Bar to Hyde Park 
Corner in three-quarters of an hour 
—” &e. &e. &e. &e. ; Babel all round 
the table. 

Now every gentleman after his 
second bottle of wine (we are not 
speaking of these degenerate days, 
but twenty-five to thirty years ago), 
must have found out, when he is in 
about the fourth glass of his third 
bottle, that his palate has acquired a 
certain degree of torpidity, and his 
stomach is penetrated with a craving 
for that which an ungrateful world 
has termed “ a devil ;’ "broiled legs 
of poultry and game — gizzards — 
biscuits. Price; the American ma- 
nager, had an admirable knack at 
tickling an obtuse palate. The ham 
which had been presented at dinner 
was sliced very thin, well saturated 
with lemon-juice, and _plentifully 
powdered with cayenne, and then 
delicately broiled. We never found 
a landlord object to the preparation 
of this bonne bouche, for it inva- 
riably produced (however late the 
hour) orders for more wine, oceans 
of punch, brandy and water.—The 
bill is called for and paid. 

* + * * 

The present age is one of great 
improvement, and particularly in 
the middle classes of men. They do 
not drink one quarter of the alcohol 
they once imbibed. 

But now we are all to prepare to 
go to London. Four of the most 
long-sighted have a hired barouche 
for the day, and they invite the soap- 
boiler to sit on the box with the 
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driver, where he facetiously remarks, 
that the horses are mottled, but they 
will be in a lather before they get to 
town. 

Cymon calls out, —“ Saddle White 
Surry for the field!” but Bowky 
Wough, Esq., informs him that his 
horse (he has been into the stable), 
as well as his own, is a brown one. 

The two horses are brought forth 
from their stalls at the same time,— 
they are ranged by the side of each 
other for their riders’ selection. The 
equestrians have had quite enough 
liquor, — the worn-out hostlers are 
three parts muddled. Cymon, and 
Bowky Wough, Esq., mount their 
respective steeds, and start gaily off 
down Richmond Hill to overtake 
their companions. 

“ What’s o'clock ?” inquired Bow- 
ky Wough, Esq. 

“ ] think I heard it strike one be- 
fore I got on my horse,” replied 
Cymon. “ We have hada delightful 
day, and I shall not be sorry when 
I am at home and in bed; for what 
with the rowing, and what with the 
riding, I am almost done up.”"—WN. B. 
He did not say a word about the 
eating and drinking! 

“T am vexed that it is past 
twelve,” muttered Bowky Wough, 
Esq., who was an economist: “ our 
turnpike tickets will be of no use.” 

After much jolting, bone - set- 
ting, jibbing, and shying, on the 
part of the two brown horses, occa- 
sioned by the inexperienced and un- 
comfortable manner in which they 
were curveted by their riders, at 
length they arrived at Hyde Park 
Corner, and entered London in that 
peculiar early morning light which 
renders the vast but silent city so 
beautiful; the glimmering lamps 
twinkle in insignificance at the first 
beam of the rising sun. Nota sound 
is heard but the clicking of their 
horses’ hoofs over the pavement of 
Piccadilly, and the pert chirping of 
the sparrows seated on the balconies 
and lamp - irons, who have just 
awakened, and are letting the world 
know that they are up for the day. 

The friends part, shaking hands 
most cavalierly, mounted on the backs 
of their respective steeds, wheeling 
round each other, after the fashion 
of the highly trained horses who 
danced the minuet de la cour in the 
ring at Astley’s; and Bowky Wough, 
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Esq., dashes off at a good round pace 
in the direction of Finsbury, while 
Cymon repairs to his stable-yard in 
the Haymarket,—where, on arrival, 
he pulls the hostler’s bell repeatedly, 
with a most extended yawn between 
each tingle: a coach-dog bays within 
the yard, which is answered by half- 
a-dozen barkers in the different sta- 
bles, accompanied by the crowing of 
sundry cocks. After pulling for 
three-quarters of an hour, Sam, the 
hostler, unbars the wooden gates, 
half undressed ; and Cymon, repri- 
manding him for being asleep (as if 
poor, hard-working stablemen were 
supposed to be able to exist without 
repose), and keeping him so long 
waiting, was dismounting, when Sam 
said grufily,— 

“ Wait a moment longer, then,— 
don’t get off;” and he went and 
fetched a lantern. 

“ Why ?” asked Cymon. 
is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing partickler,” replied Sam, 
holding the light to the eyes of the 
roadster, “ but this here isn’t our 
oss.” 

“Tt is,” exclaimed Cymon; “I 
hired him here this morning.” 

“ Did you ?” retorted Sam. “ ‘Then 
somebody's made a mistake with 
him, for this is a mare, and as blind 
as a pump-handle.” 

Now Cymon was aware that Han- 
del was blind, but became utterly 
confused in endeavouring to account 
for the exchange ; but he was brought 
to his recollections by hearing Sam 
say,— 

“ My master wouldn't take fifty 
ruineas for the oss you took away ; 
ire bought him only last week at 
Muster Tattersal’s.” 

“ Well,” ejaculated Cymon, mourn- 
fully, “ then Bowky Wough has got 
him. Take this mare in, hostler!” 

Sam hesitated, and said,— 

“]T can’t take this mare in, and I 
don’t mean to be taken in myself. 
Master would discharge me in a 
jiffy if I took in a wrong oss.” 

“ But what am I do with it at this 
time in the morning?” inquired 
Cymon. 

“ How should I know?” replied 
Sam. And he led the mare out 
of*the yard, giving her a kick in 
the stomach, shutting and bolting 
the gates. : 

This was an agreeable incident 
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and situation for poor Cymon: he 
had not the slightest ee where 
Bowky Wough, Esq., had obtained 
his steed ; and here he was, at half- 
past three in the morning, with a 
strange blind mare; and, worse than 
that, he was held accountable for a 
horse worth fifty guineas, with Bow- 
ky Wough on his back, who was 
more “than three parts gone!” 
Cymon held a council of war with 
himself,—no time was to be lost; 
so he thought he would ride towards 
the City, in the forlorn hope of re- 
covering the horse and getting rid of 
the mare. But how was he possibly 
to ascertain the livery-stable ? per- 
haps the mare herself might find her 
way? But this conjecture was like 
that of Sir Abel Handy, when “ he 
had set fire to Blandford Castle, and 
suggested that the conflagration might 
go out of itself.” He then recol- 
lected that the mare was blind, and 
how was she to see her mews ? 

In fact, Cymon was in a scrape. 

In the meantime, Bowky Wough, 
Esq., was cantering most cheerfully 
along Holborn, interrupted only now 
and then by the admonition of that 
phenomenon in nature,—a watch- 
man wide awake, who bawled, “ Take 
care, sir,—you'll be over!” Towhich 
piece of friendly caution, the lord- 
mayor's sword-bearer replied in terms 
of the most profound contempt, and 
continued his pace to Snow Hill, 
when the horse tripped, fell under 
the weight of Bowky and his enor- 
mous dinner, and cut both its knees. 

This accident brought the sword- 
bearer a little to his senses. And 
first ascertaining that he had not 
broken any of his own limbs, by 
twisting them into every possible 
attitude, he led the poor animal 
slowly towards Moorfields. There 
he rung for his hostler, whose em- 
ployer was a hackney-coach master : 
after some delay he was admitted ; 
and Bowky Wough, Esq., began to 
wonder whether or not the helper 
would discover the broken knees. 

Perceiving the man to stare at the 
horse intently, the worthy sword- 
bearer thought he had better explain 
that he had unfortunately encounter- 
ed a little accident by the animal 
having tripped on Snow Hill; but, 
thank God! he was not hurt himself. 
The hostler passed his hand over the 
horse’s knees, 
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“ What's the damage ?” asked 
Bowky Wough. 

“ Damage!” replied the hostler ; 
“why he was worth about seven 
pounds, and now he wouldn't fetch 
fifty shillings in Smithfield !” 

“Well, you must make the best 
of a bad job, when your master sees 
his poor beast this morning.” 

“ His poor beast!” replied the 
hostler ; “ this here beast is no beast 
of hisn! Ours, what you had yester- 
day, was a brown mare what we had 
at Dixon’s ’Pository, and cost five- 
and-forty pound !” 

Bowky Wough, Esq., was aghast! 
Here was one horse entirely gone, 
and another he had thrown down and 
seriously damaged. 

But the distress was great in the 
yard; for the hostler, in a dialogue 
with his master at the loft-window, 
communicated that he could not send 
out the hackney-coach, as the fat 
gentleman had not brought home the 
blind brown mare; and the others 
“were sowerry bad with their spavins 
and farey, that it was unpossible they 
could stir.” 

Bowky Wough, Esq., gave his ad- 
dress,—*“ Mansion House ;” but the 
hostler told him that he did not expect 
to find the mare there. 

On the hackney-coach master de- 
clining to take in the strange horse, as 
all his stalls were full of “ sick uns,” 
the sword-bearer was obliged to lead 
his unlucky steed away. Nota livery- 
stable was to be found open at that 
early hour ; so our two cavaliers, who 
had been in jecund mood at Rich- 
mond for many hours, were now com- 
pelled to wander about for an hour 
or two more in the ridiculous dilem- 
ma we have described. 

Reader.—* That is not a bad ad- 
venture ; but touching Mr. Izod, and 
his dog Boxer, with which you com- 
menced this tale ?” 

“ Very true, I have been a con- 
siderable time without mentioning 
them; but here comes the main in- 
cident, and if you can bring your 
main incident into your dénowdment, 
I take it you have hit on the quint- 
essence of contrivance.” 

We all have our feelings, our pas- 
sions; even the ferocious, ill-looking 
Boxer was endued by Dame Nature 
with them. For a little white tulip- 
eared female, of the bull-dog species, 
with a profusion of small glistening 
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teeth, which she constantly exhibited, 
knowing that they were ornamental, 
and that she herself was thorough- 
bred and of the “ right sort,” had 
intruded into Mr. Izod’s timber-yard. 
What was her object? Whatever 
it might have been, it happened that 
poor old rough, uneducated Boxer 
became violently enamoured of this 
perfection of canine beauty. We 
refer again to our motto, “ Love me, 
love my dog.” 

The name of this nonpareil was 
Vixen. She was the property of a 
gentleman who dealt largely in what 
are termed “ marine stores,” a very 
comprehensive title, which includes 
linen and woollen rags, bottles, broken 
glass, bones, old shoes, odds and ends, 
flat-irons, kitchen-stuff, feathers, and 
a variety of other articles, that a 
casual looker-on would say were not 
worth five shillings for the whole 
stock in trade; but in the judicious 
purchase and disposal of the same, 
many a fortune has been made. ‘The 
name of this merchant was Munnet, 
and he was a liveryman of the city 
of London. 

Now Mr. Munnet had occasional 
dealings with Bowky Wough, Esq., 
who always speculated on something 
to keep his mind alive, and turn an 
honest penny. 

Boxer could no longer endure sus- 
pense, he had not seen his beloved 
Vixen for three days ; so, by a violent 
effort, he tore through his leather 
collar, escaped from the timber-yard 
of Mr. Izod, and, by a powerful in- 
stinct, traversed several streets and 
alleys, like a courier, dividing his 
journey by the posts, until he arrived 
at Mr. Munnet's warehouse, through 
which he darted, and was in a instant 
by the side of the enchanting Vixen, 
wagging his tail for joy. 

Munnet was at his railed-in desk, 
drawing a cheque on his banker. in 
favour of Bowky Wough, Esq., for 
some peddling transaction (perhaps 
an instalment of a contract for the 
bones and broken glass from the 
kitchen of the Mansion House), when 
he exclaimed, “ What the devil's 
that ?” 

The sword-bearer replied that it 
was a large dog that bad bolted 
through the premises. 

“ After my Vicky!” said Munnet ; 
“but I'm not going to have no non- 
sense of that sort. Excuse me one 
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moment, Mr. Wough: I shall make 
an example of that there Aanimal.” 
So he shut his front-door, and, call- 
ing for one of his men, “ Here, Hig- 
ginbottom, bring up an old tin kettle, 
the biggest you can find, and a piece 
of rope.” 

Bowky Wough remarked that it 
would serve the dog right. 

“T'll cure him of sniffing here, I 
varrants me!” said the sagacious 
Munnet. 

Higginbottom was up from his den 
of marine stores in a moment; and, 
giving Boxer a heavy punch in the 
stomach by way of making him obe- 
dient, he gasped him firmly and tied 
the rope fast to his tail, to which was 
attached the instrument of torture, 
the broken fish-kettle; then he 
opened the front-door, and whipped 
poor Boxer into the street. 

Here was a mongrel Maze, , .& :— 


“* They loosed him with a sudden lash — 
Away !—away !—and on we dash ! — 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 


The last of human sounds which rose, 

As he was darted from his foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 
Which on the wind came roaring alter 
A moment from that rabble rout.” 


Through the streets round New- 
port Market the unfortunate Boxer 
scampered with the kettle jingling 
and crashing behind him. ‘The wo- 
men and children screaming, ran into 
shops for safety; a pelting, pitiless 
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mob followed, The Bow-street ma- 
gistrates had issued their customary 
July sanatory posting-bill, headed, 


* caution! MAD pogs!” 


On—on—on went Boxer! the 
sweat-drops fell like rain from his ef- 
forts to free his swollen tail ; the cord 
was wet with gore ; his tongue was on 
fire; the saliva was changed to a 
frothy foam at the mouth. 

Sticks, stones, and brick - bats, as- 
sailed the wretched dog in all direc- 
tions; one pistol - bullet was dis- 
charged at him from the door of a 
shooting - gallery, He panted — he 
reeled — he shrieked —he moaned, 
“ Kill him!” was shouted from all 
quarters, 

No—a guardian angel saved him! 
A well-dressed young man placed 
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himself on one knee in the middle of 
the street, extended his arms, and, 
notwithstanding the horror of hydro- 
phobia staring him in the face, he 
received the poor dog into his bosom. 
Boxer saw one humane eye. In an 
instant with a penknife he cut the 
rope, and remained in the same po- 
sition, defending and sheltering the 
dog. 

The person who performed this 
daring act of humanity was he whom 
we have designated as Cymon; and 
Cymon was Joun Duruset, of the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 

The narrator of this story was an 
eye-witness of the occurrence; and 
heard some of the surrounding spec- 
tators, who had been powerfully ex- 
cited, exclaim, “ God bless you, Mr. 
Duruset, you are a brave and good 
man !” 


Cuarpter IX. 


MR. DINGBURY’'S ROSE, AND MR. BINKS'’S NEPTUNE. 


Mr. Dingbury was in a large way 
of business in the gingerbread line, 
and superintended a vast manufactory 
in London, which not only supplied 
numberless retail shops, but many of 
those portable rows of encampments 
so prominent at all the fairs, embel- 
lished by painted plaster casts of her 
majesty and Prince Albert; large 
gilded gingerbread wives, and super- 
fine royal extra spiced nuts, which 
you are most liberally invited “ to 
taste and try before you buy.” 

Mr. Dingbury had prospered in 
his lucrative trade; he strongly re- 
commended his gingerbread, although 
he never was tempted either by ap- 
petite or curiosity to taste it. But 
we must own that he was not par- 
ticular as to the quality or colour of 
the flour of which the manufacture 
was composed ; as spice would con- 
ceal any slight unpleasant flavour 
that might have accidentally crept 
in, and treacle brought every article 
to the proper hue; so that any bag 
or barrel of meal to which poor 
Tom’s “small deer,” the rats and 
mice, had made their way, and therein 
took up their abode, though destroyed 
for the purposes of making bread or 
biscuits, perfectly answered for the 
amalgamation of gingerbread in all 
its varieties, — from Dutch-metalled 
kings and queens, down to plain par- 
liament. 


Mr. Dingbury was a person of good 
common sense, loved Mrs. Dingbury, 
and sundry little male and female 
Dingburys. These children were 
carefully dieted ; consequently, gin- 
gerbread was utterly prohibited, a 
most tyrannical deprivation, which 
the junior branches of the family 
could never be made to comprehend. 

Mr. Dingbury prudentially re- 
moved his family from the precincts 
of his town manufactory, and they 
were domiciled in a snug house situ- 
ated on a terrace or crescent in one of 
the wide thoroughfares leading from 
the eastern quarter of our leviathan 
of a metropolis. Say two miles be- 
yond Mile End. And here resided 
in great harmony Mr. and Mrs. Ding- 
bury ; four Misses and two Masters 
Dingbury ; a little terrier dog named 
Rose ;.and Miss Crudelia Patcataway, 
the governess. 

Mrs. Dingbury had always under- 
stood that in the most fashionable 
families it was considered a desidera- 
tum that, in the selection of a gover- 
ness for English children, a foreign 
lady should be preferred. She, there- 
fore, had engaged Miss Patcataway 
in that responsible situation, because 
she happened to be a foreigner :—she 
was born in America. 

In figure Miss Patcataway was 
slight, yet not sufficiently slight to 
give an air of gentility ; her features 
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were pale, her eyes grey, nose red, 
hair sandy, hands and feet large in 
proportion to the general person. 
Indeed she seemed to be a common- 
place edition of a work that had 
frequently before appeared, for she 
neither had preface nor postscript. 

Miss Patcataway prided herself not 
a little upon the correctness and 
purity with which she spoke the 
English language ; but arrogating to 
herself sundry alterations and im- 
provements, and then somewhat af- 
fectedly calling it American English. 
When we were made acquainted with 
this circumstance, we were no longer 
surprised at hearing little John Ding- 
bury remark that he had loaned his 
top to his brother Billy, and Miss 
Amelia Dingbury say that their 
family were located in P**** Crescent. 
All the boys and girls called each 
other “gurls” and “ baazs,” and 
“ guessed” and “ calculated” con- 
siderably toomuch. Jane announced 
that the weather was cold since “ the 
fall,” but her brothers and herself 
were too “ high-minded” to care 
about it. They had also sent their 
books to a “ bindery,” and hoped 
they would be bound “ clever.” 

The half-yearly call of the collec- 
tor of the assessed taxes gave Miss 
Patcataway an opportunity of eulo- 
gising her own enlightened country, 
wherein no such tyrannical tribute 
was ever levied ; and where, under a 
system of pure democracy, liberty 
and equality pervaded, the rich having 
no more political power than the 
needy ; no useless titles nor divisions 
of rank, but the vital principle of the 
sovereign power being in all and 
every individual. 

Now, although Miss Crudelia Pat- 
cataway professed to be so purely 
democratic in principle, and expressed 
her ineffable contempt for titles, yet 
her discourse was always interlarded 
with anecdotes of her relations in the 
United States; amongst whom she 
enumerated his honour the “ joodge ;” 
General Patcataway, her father ; 
Colonel Fummins, her uncle ; Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Driggs, her first cousin; 
and amongst her numerous friends, 
majors and captains innumerable. 

Now the fact was, that in the glori- 
ous country that affected to despise 
titles, “ his honour the joodge” was 
a working blacksmith ; and while he 
was blowing his bellows or hammer- 
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ing a horse-shoe, it would have been 
considered the height of indecorum 
to address him by any other title than 
“his honour the joodge.” General 
Patcataway kept a little road-side 
tavern; Colonel Fummins was a 
broken-down whisky dealer, who had 
drunk up all his profits, and after- 
wards practised as a pork-butcher, 
when he could raise sufficient funds 
to purchase a pig; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Driggs drove a sort of stage 
(coach it could not be called) wagon, 
which was so constructed that the 
most cunningly devised ingenuity 
could not have managed to have made 
thirteen passengers more uncomfort- 
able. As for the remainder of her 
friends bearing the titles of majors 
and captains, they were, generally 
speaking, farm-labourers and magis- 
trates, who carried on some little 
peddling trade (shovels and flat- 
irons), and who had received their 
commissions from the state governor, 
being political partisans of “ mis Ex- 
CELLENCY,” who probably was him- 
self the proprietor of a saw-mill. 

Now the ire of Miss Patcataway was 
very considerably raised by a little oc- 
currence that happened on the morn- 
ing of the call of Mr. John Wheeble, 
the collector, for halfa year’s assessed 
taxes, at No. — P***** Crescent. 

As Mr. Wheeble was filling up 
his receipt, the little dog, we have 
before mentioned under the name of 
Rose, not at all liking the stranger 
in the parlour, took the liberty to 
come slily from under the table, and 
bit the collector of taxes in the calf 
of his leg. Mr. Wheeble winced, 
although it did not draw blood ; but 
it was unlucky, for he was not before 
aware that the Dingburys kept a 
dog, so he maliciously thought that 
he would revenge the affront by 
handing a memorandum to the sur- 
veyor of taxes, in order that the dog 
might be duly made to add his por- 
tion to the revenues of the country. 
Accordingly Rose was rated at twelve 
shillings a-year, subsequently re- 
duced to eight shillings, on an appeal 
from Mr. Dingbury, who was com- 
pelled to state on oath that a little 
bandy-legged terrier was not used as 
a sporting dog. 

The letter Miss Patcataway wrote 
home to her transatlantic titled rela- 
tives on this event was so filled with 
virtuous indignation and amiable in- 
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vective at the abominable interfe- 
rence of the British government with 
the sacred domestic rights of the sub- 
ject, that it was shewn to every cus- 
tomer of the general's hotel, and was 
finally printed, under the head of 
“Foreign Correspondence,” in the 
Onandaga Patriot, with the annexed 
subsequent remarks by the enlight- 
ened editor :— 

“It would be an utter nullification of 
the rights of man and common sense if 
we omitted to publish the above letter of 
our fair correspondent now located in 
the old and debased country. How much 
more tyranny and oppression will the in- 
habitants endure? Besotted, slavish, in- 
glorious race! with Columbia's exube- 
rant example before your eyes, with its 
youthful but vigorous constitution, why 
do ye not tread in thesame steps? throw- 
ing off the sbackles which must gall 
freedom and which are riveted by any 
form of government, excepting that which 
is in the magnificent shape of a re- 
public,” Ep. 


‘he next following paragraph i 
TI t foll g graph in 
the Patriot ran thus :-— 


“« Those of our subscribers who have not 
yet paid their half-year’s subscriptions are 
hereby requested, if dollars are scarce, to 
send in potatoes to the amount prior to the 
frost setting in.”—Ep. 

This is an odd world in which we 
live ; the eloquent editor of the Pa- 
triot, who proposed “ Columbia's ex- 
uberant example,” was exceedingly 
glad, in the ploughing season, to be 
employed as a labourer from 3s. to 
3s. Ga. per diem; where, in an old 
coarse frock, a straw hat, and entirely 
dispensing with shoes and stockings, 
he guided the handles of the plough 
between the great, unsightly remains 
of trunks and roots of girdled trees. 
And yet this staunch upholder of 
republicanism felt himself grievously 
attronted if he was not addressed as 
“Squire.” 


* * * ” 


The lease of the house in P**** 
Crescent expiring, Mrs. Dingbury 
ventured to propose to her loving 
husband that a detached tenement 
should be taken for them, with a 
garden, by which the health of the 
dear children might be materially im- 
proved. 

(N.B. They were all uncommonly 
well.) 

Mr. Dingbury, always alive to the 
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comfort and happiness of his family, 
acquiesced, and went in search of 
something of a dwelling, which might 
combine the rural with the commo- 
dious. After examining every villa 
“To let” between Poplar on the 
south and Holloway on the north, he 
happily lighted on some premises 
that suited his fancy in the same dis- 
trict in which he then resided. 

This villa had been built about five 
years, and after the tasteful design of 
its owner, Mr. Crowcock, an eminent 
poulterer of Leadenhall market. Of 
course the unities of architecture had 
not been particularly attended to. 
The house, or cottage, was situated 
in a lane, and the exterior of it bore 
some resemblance to a tea-caddy, 
that was the entrance portion; but 
there had been subsequently added 
more rooms, a coach-house with a 
boudoir over it, a stable, and out- 
offices, all, for security, surrounded 
with brick walls, at the corners of 
which were erected upright stand- 
ards with enormous balls, or globes, 
upon them. What they might have 
been intended for would have puzzled 
Inigo Jones himself. But there they 
were, resembling four Atlases sup- 
porting worlds ! 

The back of this cottage (which its 
builder had named “ Turkey Villa” 
was really pretty, and had some com- 
modious rooms, with French win- 
dows bordered with stained glass, 
through which you looked into a 
well - laid - out flower - garden — a 
grass-plot, closely mown, and which 
was used as a bowling-green, the 
whole enclosed with walls, on the 
angles of which, again to evidence the 
superior taste of Mr. Crowcock, were 
placed several of those enormous jars 
in which they export the Portugal 
grapes. These elegant appendages, 
set in cement on the walls, and being 
three-parts full of rain-water, were 
perfectly immovable, even if Mr. 
Dingbury had been desirous to get 
rid of thom. But the chef d'euvre 
of Mr. Crowcock’s contrivance was a 
summerhouse at the bottom of the 
garden. 

This was a slate-covered building 
of rather an anomalous nature, as 
though its front and sides were com- 
posed of open lattice- work, very 
neatly manufactured by an intimate 
friend, a blind-maker, and evidently 
intended. to admit all the fresh and 
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balmy air that could be obtained ; 
nevertheless, there was a fire-place 
and grate in, and a red chimney-pot on 
the top of, the said swnmer-house. 
This temple must have been dedi- 
cated to some sylvan deity — Pan, 
perhaps—from the profusion of pipes 
(tobacco) which were lying in all 
directions. It was additionally orna- 
mented with argand lamps hung to 
the lattice, a bronze bust of the 


Emperor of Russia, a plaster bust of 


Master Betty as young Norval, a 
wooden box containing twenty-one 
bowls and a jack, various conch- 
shells, three plain Windsor chairs, 
two forms, a group of rudely carved 
and painted figures on some Scriptural 
subject, and a rail with five brass 
pins to hang up hats, &c. 

It is evident, from this minute de- 
scription, that Mr. Crowcock must 
have been a voluptuary in a humble 
way,—a disciple of Theodore Hook’s 
“ Vicar of ‘ Fudley-cum- Pipes !*’ 
and that this building was ah 
to a relaxation from the picking, and 
trussing, and larding labours of Lead- 
enhall Market. 

It must not be omitted that there 
was also a fish-pond, ten feet by six, 
with a fountain, the waters of which 
spirted from the turban of a small 
figure of a Turk, forming the tri- 
parte feather thereof. 

Much speculation took place among 
the Dingbury family as to whether 
the villa was named after this Turk, 
or whether the title proceeded from 
the professional avocations of Mr. 
Crowcock. 

* ~ + * 

Well, the Dingburys were, after 
undergoing the horrible operation of 
“ moving " (and what is more terri- 
fic to a numerous family), quietly 
established in “ Turkey Villa.” The 
younger branches plucked daisies 
from their own lawn, and revelled 
in the anticipation of munching real 
apples and pears from their own 
trees. Dog-roses were abundant ; 
and the little dog, Rose, gambolled 
in every possible direction ; rolling 
on the grass-plot, and rubbing his 
head and shoulders in delightful ex- 
citement. Miss Crudelia Patcataway 
took possession of the summerhouse 
to administer the morning lessons to 
her pupils, having cleared the pipes 
away. There she taught them 


French, which she spoke very de- 
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liberately, dividing the syllables in a 

nasal drawl and true Yankee accent. 
“ Now, gurls, you as an’t said your 
tasks, be spry and inculcate ’em into 
your heads; the balance of you (the 
rest of you) may go and play. * De- 
pesh-shay-voo ! 

Mr. Dingbury surveyed his new 
possession with quiet complacency ; 
if he did not say much he thought 
the more. When he could retreat 
from his extensive manufactory, and 
gaze on the pastoral beauties of 
‘Turkey Villa, his mind was at peace, 
and he copied into his pocket-book 
the following lines from Cowper's 
Retirement :— 


“ The statesman, lawyer, merchant 
of trade, 

Pants for the refuge of some rural shade ; 

Where all his long anxieties forgot, 

Amid the charms ofa sequester'd spot.” 


So far Cowper. But Mr. Ding- 


bury appended the following cha- 
racteristic addition :— 


» Man 


‘So I drive care and toil from out my 
head, 

And ’mongst my trees forget my GIN- 
GERBREAD!’ 


But all is not gold that glistens. 
To live without troubles is no easy 
matter among mortals. There is no 
rose without prickles: for, lo! one 
morning very early, as Mr. Ding- 
bury had got out of bed and was 
looking into the garden, he saw two 
men, one in a smock-frock, and the 
other in a fustian jacket, in the act 
of handing over ‘the wall a sack of 
apples. He was thunderstruck,—his 
favourite tree of Knight’s Downton 
pippins was stripped,—his tongue 
cleaved to the roof of his mouth,— 
he ran and pulled an alarm -bell 
when it was too late, for the fellows 
had lugged the bag over the wall, 
and put it into a small rackety cart, 
drawn by a blind apology for a 
horse that was standing in the lang, 
and which now shambled off at a 
sharp pace, depredators, pippins, and 
all 

Here was a blight on his rustic 
pleasure! What was to be done? 
There were still apple and pear-trees 
in the garden, and covered with fair 
fruit. As these marauders had found 
their way once, they, in all pro- 


bability, would pay another stealthy 
visit. 
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So Mr. Dingbury took himself by 
an omnibus to town, and calling on 
his friend Mr. Binks (an eminent 
tallow-chandler in Whitechapel), he 
told his tale, and borrowed of Mr. 
Binks a fine Newfoundland dog, that 
was kept chained up in his 

Neptune was a powerful, intelli- 
gent, but rather savage animal ; and 
when hungry, he had not very strong 
scruples about appropriating any sort 
of eatable that fell in his way. He 
had been sent from the country to 
London on account of a curious pro- 
pensity he had of seizing a by 
the throat and sucking their blood. 
Well, Neptune was brought down 
to Turkey Villa in a chain by a 
fresh-coloured young fellow, a pupil 
of Mr. Binks in the “ eights,” “ tens,” 
and “rushlight” department. <A 
species of knowledge into which he 
had just dipped. 

The fresh-coloured young man, by 
the direction of Mr. Dingbury, let 
Neptune suddenly loose into the 
garden, the first indication of which 
was the favourite cat of Mrs. Ding- 
bury (which had been seated quietly 
in the sun winking at some spar- 
rows, but pretending not to see 
them) making one spring over the 
garden-wall. 

‘Then Neptune stood on his hinder 
legs, with his fore-paws resting against 
the wall, eagerly looking for the cat, 
but utterly disregarding the branches 
of a trained peach-tree, from which 
he dislodged, from the wall to the 
walk, about a dozen large, but un- 
ripe peaches (it was to be enabled to 
have the pleasure to gather his own 
peaches that Mr. Dingbury had taken 
“Turkey Villa”). It was to no 
earthly use that the fresh-coloured 
young man called to him, and swore 
all manner of oaths at thedog. Nep- 
tune then scrambled down through 
a whole border in the direction of 
the cat, tearing and treading away 
dwarf rose-trees, geraniums, verbe- 
nas, heliotropes, and mignonette, to 
the utter dismay of the young ladies. 

The fresh-coloured young man 
then intimated to Mr. Dingbury that 
he must return to town, as there 
were fifty dozens of “ eights” to be 
dipped that afternoon. 

lie was dismissed with half-a- 
crown and a glass of cherry-brandy. 

Neptune having lost his cat (half 
of which, had he caught it, he would 
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have devoured alive), now became 
perplexed as to the manner he should 
behave himself. He sat down on 
the grass-plot, and indulged in a 
thorough good scratch, hind and fore- 
legs, behind his ears, and all over. 
After he had accomplished this he 
looked about, picked up a stone in 
his mouth, dropped it again, disco- 
vering that there was not the slight- 
est nourishment in it, and that it 
would not crack between his im- 
mense jaws. And now taking an- 
other frisk over the beds, prostrating 
two noble hollyhocks and a heavy- 
headed sunflower, (which latter al- 
ways looks like a very bilious old 
lady in a cap) with one lift of his 
leg, he utterly destroyed a thriving 
colony of most charming picatees. 

And here we shall leave him for 
the present, surprised at his liberty ; 
but really not Seaton how to em- 
ploy it. He would have given one 
of his eyes to have had that cat to 
have played with; so he continued 
frisking about the garden, without 
making the slightest distinction be- 
tween the flower-beds and the gravel- 
walks. 

Now any gentleman, after he has 
become the tenant of new premises, 
is soon made aware that one of the 
earliest visitors that he has the 
honour to receive is the surveyor of 
taxes, who comes officially to count 
the number of windows, and to re- 
cord minutely the amount you are to 
pay for the light of heaven: he is 
anxious, also, to ascertain if you em- 
ploy armorial bearings; whether 
your unmarried daughters wear hair- 
powder; the number of your male 
servants, carriages, horses, and dogs ; 
and to know whether it is your in- 
tention to compound. 

Accordingly, Mr. Michael Shat- 
terton, the district surveyor of taxes, 
accompanied by Mr. John Wheeble, 
the collector, ring at Mr. Dingbury’s 
gate, and are admitted. Mr. Michael 
Shatterton has held his post for a 
number of years, and is a prema- 
turely aged person, with irritable 
nerves, occasioned by having made 
brandy-and-water his customary be- 
verage, morning, noon, and night. 

When the surveyor and the col- 
lector entered the Some, they were 
shewn into the front parlour, wherein 
were seated Miss Patcataway and her 
pupils; and, on announcing their 

Y 
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business, the usual vinegar visage of 
that amiable young lady was turned 
to verjuice ; and she went to inform 
Mr. Dingbury of the arrival and 
quality of the visitors. 

“ Here are two of them devouring 
leeches as suck Britannia’s blood 
wants you, Mr. Dingbury !” 

Dingbury stared, and inquired 
what Miss Patcataway meant. 

“ Afore I would put up with such 
imposition, I would see them skinned 
and fried.” 

“ But what is it to be skinned and 
fried ?” asked Mr. Dingbury. 

“ The tax-gatherers,” replied the 
governess. “ ‘To my thinking, the 
name of taxes ought never to be 
mentioned in a free country, but for 
the purpose of reducing or abolishing 
them.” 

“Pooh! Miss Patcataway,” an- 
swered Dingbury, who was loyal to 
the back- bone ; “pray mind your 
own business, and tell the gentlemen 
to walk in. 

Miss Patcataway left the room 
with what she called “ a flea in her 
ear.” 

Upon the entrance of Messieurs 
Shatterton and Wheeble into the 
apartment that faced the garden, the 
little dog Rose set up a shrill bark- 
ing. “Have you got that dog 
down ?” asked Wheeble. ‘The noise 
made by Rose instantly brought 
fierce Neptune up to the window, 
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and he commenced a baying like the 
hammering at a coppersmith’s, with 
extended jaws, into which a quartern 
loaf would have easily fitted; and 
exhibiting a range of white incisors, 
canines, false molars, carnassiers, and 
tuberculars,—in all “ forty-nine ar- 
ticles,” terrible to behold. Mr. Shat- 
terton trembled, and said, “* What a 
*orrid monster !” 

“ Have you put him down?” in- 
quired Wheeble. 

“ Ecod !” replied Shatterton ; “ he 
would put me down in half a mi- 
nute.” 

“That dog is not mine,” said 
Dingbury ; “ it belongs to my friend 
Binks, of Whitechapel ; and I have 
only got it down here to alarm the 
thieves. But come, gentlemen, and 
count the windows here from the 
garden.” 

Shatterton was dreadfully nervous, 
and stammered out, “I know how 
many windows there are in the front 
of the house, and can easily in my 
own mind calculate those at the 
back.” 

“ But pray come out, sir,” said 
Dingbury ; “ I am very anxious that 
you should be correct in your assess- 
ment.” 

“ Could not you send out some of 
your people, and chain up that New- 
foundland ?” inquired W heeble. 

“Why, as for the matter of that,” 
replied Mr. Dingbury, “ neither I 
nor any of my people know any 
thing about his temper; but you can 
go out and see.” 

The cat at that moment, thinking 
it was near her dinner hour, and it 
was time to return home, reappeared 
on the wall; and on Neptune per- 
ceiving her, he made such a savage 
and tremendous spring, and such 
an outrageous yell, that the sur- 
veyor's heart died within him. And 
he expressed himself “ rERFEcTLY 
SATISFIED,” and begged to take his 
leave. 

To bring this dog-tale to an end, 
although little bandy Rose contri- 
buted eight shillings per annum to- 
wards supporting the state; yet the 
fortunate presence of ferocious Nep- 
tune saved Mr. Dingbury five pounds 
ten shillings yearly in the window- 
tax; for if Mr. Shatterton had not 
been too much alarmed to venture 
into the garden, he would have dis- 
covered that all the windows were at 
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the back of the house, and, like most 
buildings erected by amateur archi- 
tects, there were a vast number of 
little casements in every direction 
towards the garden of “Turkey 
Villa.” 

One more little incident connected 
with the visit of Neptune remains to 
be related. 

When the fresh-coloured young 
man came to take the dog back to 
Whitechapel, Miss Patcataway saw 
him, and oe pale face was suffused 
with blushes. She had become sud- 
denly and violently enamoured with 
the journeyman tallow-chandler. 
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‘« If I but mention him, the tears will fall ; 
Sure there’s nota letter in his name 
But is a charm to melt a woman's eye.” 
Love teaches cunning even to in- 
nocence; and Miss Patcataway com- 
menced a clandestine correspondence 
with the fresh-coloured young man, 
which ended in her resignation of the 
governorship of the little Ding- 
burys, and becoming the bride of 
Jefirey Graves, and thereby enjoying 
the constant smell of mutton fat in a 
state of demi-decomposition, an in- 
come of a pound per week, and her 
own sublime notions of liberty and 
equality. 


A SKETCH OF SCOTCH DIABLERIE IN GENERAL. 


Were we seriously asked what part 
of Christendom, whether in remoter 
ages or comparatively modern times, 
was most troubled with supernatural 
horrors, we should, without doubt 
or hesitation, answer, “ Scotland.” 
That country of old, and even down 
to a period which may be called 
recent, was the favourite, and, as it 
were, the fashionable resort of hob- 
goblins of all names and denomina- 
tions, who, on getting leave of ab- 
sence from their infernal abodes, 
flocked to it in preference to every 
other soil, like invalids to the German 
spas, or Cockneys to Margate ; just 
as if, when newly escaped from the 
hot atmosphere of the regions below, 
they had found its cold blasts more 
refreshing and salubrious than the 
warmer breezes of climates farther 
south. 

To speak first of ghosts, the best 
known and most widely diffused of 
all the spectral race, Scotland had 
more of them, perhaps, than one half 
of the other countries of Europe put 
together; and though, in ages when 
statistical inquiries were almost total- 
ly neglected, the legislature was never 
so judicious as to order a census of 
them to be taken, we have data 
sufficient to bear us out when we 


* « By this time he was cross the ford 


assert that their numbers must have 
exceeded rather than fallen below 
those of the living population. There 
is evidence above all suspicion, now 
lying before us, which fully warrants 
us to affirm that, for a long series of 
generations, there was not a castle, 
tower, hall, or cottage,—nay, not even 
a herd’s shealing, barn, stable, or 
other out-house — whether ruinous 
or in repair—throughout the whole 
kingdom, untenanted by one or more 
of these disembodied gentry a single 
night. Nor did the in-door ghosts of 
Scotland, numerous as they were, 
constitute a moiety, perhaps, of the 
sum total of departed spirits that 
haunted the country. They fre- 
quented the land in such multitudes, 
that thousands upon thousands of 
them could not find house-room, but 
were fain to live unsheltered in the 
open air; and after the evening twi- 
light they were to be met with any 
where and every where. Not only 
were they to be seen gibbering in 
churchyards, airing themselves where 
roads crossed each other, keeping 
watch by the sepulchral cairns, on 
lonely unconsecrated heaths, lounging 
about such suspicious places as the 
renowned Tam O’Shanter* had to 
pass on his journey homeward from 


Where in the snaw the chapman smoor'd; 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak ’s neck bane ; 
And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters fand the murder’d bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

W here Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel.” 
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the ancient town of Ayr; but 
a might encounter them more 
ikely than not in localities where 
English, French, Italian, or even 
German ghosts—and the last are 
said to be by no means scrupulous in 
regard to their whereabouts — were 
never known to shew themselves ; 
in spots, for instance, in which neither 
man, woman, nor child, had met with 
death, whether voluntarily or by 
compulsion, within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. 

While Scotland was thus more 
infested with ghosts than any other 
part of Europe, the nuisance was 
much aggravated by the circumstance 
that there—whether from the want 
of an efficient spiritual police, or from 
some other cause we shall not pre- 
tend to decide—they were more dis- 
orderly in their conduct, more ad- 
dicted to mischievous pranks and dis- 
agrecable eccentricities,—in one word, 
more intolerable in every respect 
than any where else. In every 
country under the sun ghosts have, 
no doubt, unpleasant habits. Wher- 
ever found, they take delight in 
frightening people, by making dis- 
mal noises and appearing in terrible 
forms ; but nowhere were they ever 
known to indulge this propensity to 
such an extent as in Scotland. The 
freaks which a few of them, aided 
and abetted, as was thought, by the 
devil, played off at Woodstock, during 
a few nights in the times of Old 
Noll, alarmed the stoutest hearts in 
England; but on the north of the 
Tweed such occurrences were so 
frequent as scarcely to excite atten- 
tion. For howling, groaning, cater- 
wauling, braying, bellowing, — for 
every kind of noise, in fact, beastly 
or human, which could give annoy- 
ance to mortal ears, the ghosts of 
Scotland were never equalled, per- 
haps, but by the Whig-Radical ma- 
jority in the first reformed House of 
Commons. They were wont, too, to 
imitate in great perfection the sounds 
arising from hammering of nails, 
sawing of wood, beating on anvils, 
tolling of bells, and driving of coaches- 
and-six at full speed round paved 
court-yards, or along wooden floors ; 
and these performances they, by all 
accounts, repeated so often, that, 
were we not to make allowance for 
the effect of habit, we should be led 
to the conclusion that the families 
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into whose dwellings they intruded 
themselves must have been kept 
awake and in a cold sweat two nights 
out of every three, from the one 
year’s end to the other. It also ap- 
pears that Scotch ghosts by no means 
confined their molestations to mere 
noise. One of them has been known 
to smash more crockery in a single 
night than six housemaids would 
demolish in a twelvemonth ; and to 
throw every thing in a house topsy- 
turvy, was a feat which they often 
performed. These, however, were 
only their merrier pranks ; and it was 
by no means uncommon for them to 
commit-the most shocking atrocities. 
If you happened to sleep in an apart- 
ment which one of them had selected 
for itself, it was ten to one if you 
were not found smothered or strangled 
next morning, the bed-clothes being 
at the same time torn to tatters. In 
some old Scotch turreted mansions 
there are rooms which maintain the 
reputation of being haunted, even at 
the present day, and in these, domestics 
almost universally decline to pass the 
night. An exception to this, however, 
occurred some years ago in the per- 
son of a drunk coachman, who in- 
sisted on sleeping in an apartment 
which was believed to have been 
haunted for ages by the ghost of a 
lady unknown in an old castellated 
house inthe north. About two hours 
after midnight, coachy was heard 
bellowing like a bull ; and when the 
master of the family, with some gen- 
tlemen who were his guests, dreading 
fire, started from their couches and 
ran to ascertain the cause of the 
alarm, they found him foaming at 
the mouth with sheer terror. As he 
continued his outcries for no visible 
cause after they came with lights into 
the room, it was deemed proper to 
threaten him with corporal castiga- 
tion in the meantime and dismissal 
at daylight, if he did not instantly 
explain ; but it was, notwithstanding, 
more than a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the poor fellow was able to col- 
lect his ideas or articulate words. 
He at length declared that he had 
been awakened by a noise like the 
falling of some heavy body, and was 
astonished to see the apartment 
brightly illuminated, without the 
vestige of a candle or any thing else 
by which the phenomenon could be 
accounted for. His eyes had not 
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been open, he said, half a minute, 
when, to his inexpressible terror, a 
lady in an antique dress, of a stern 
countenance, and pale as a corpse, 
advanced to his bedside, having in 
her right hand a rusty dagger, which 
she appeared to aim at his throat ; 
but upon his exclaiming, “ Lord, save 
me!” she instantly vanished, the 
illumination ceased, and he was left 
in pitchy darkness, so overpoweringly 
afraid that he lost all self-command, 
and uttered involuntarily the cries 
which had alarmed the family. His 
master ordered him to pass the re- 
mainder of the night with the foot- 
man ; but being no believer in ghosts 
himself, he concluded that coachy 
had either gone mad or else that he 
had perpetrated a most impudent 
practical joke, aggravated by gross 
falsehood. He, therefore, sent him 
about his business next morning. 

As to the form which Scotch ghosts 
assumed when they were pleased to 
become visible, it was generally hor- 
rific enough to cause not only a man’s 
own hair, but that of his periwig, 
provided he wore one, to stand as 
erect as the bristles of a hunted wild- 
boar. Ifa person, for instance, died 
of decapitation, then did his spectre 
appear, with its head suspended in 
its hand by a blood-stained lock, pre- 
cisely in the manner that a night- 
policeman in a provincial town carries 
his lantern; which lantern, gentle 
reader, if its bearer happens to nab 
you for breaking street-lamps, twist- 
ing off knockers, or similar merry 
pranks, when you are going home 
late, and somewhat elevated with 
liquor, he holds close to your jolly 
countenance for the purpose of as- 
certaining who you are—an action 
perfectly analogous to the mode in 
which those who had suffered decol- 
lation in Scotland were wont to 
present their head-pieces to persons 
coming in their way. As one in- 
stance out of many which might be 
adduced, we may mention that in this 
guise the spectre of Fawdon appeared 
to the heroic Sir William Wallace. 
The ghost of a murderer, again, had 
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generally blood on its right hand, 
which, to your unspeakable horror, 
it held out as if inviting a friendly 
shake. An example of this we have 
in the Lamh Dearg, or “spectre with 
the bloody hand,” which formerly 
haunted the forest of Glenmore, 
and with which persons benighted 
in that gloomy solitude were com- 
monly favoured with an unsolicited 
interview. ‘This “stern and stalwart 
ghaist” was equipped in a suit of 
complete armour, and to have en- 
countered him all alone at twelve at 
night in the midst of a forest twenty 
miles in circumference, when the 
giant Scotch firs, with the shrill sough * 
of their penniferous branches were 
singing treble to the deep bass of the 
tempest, must, we should think, have 
been tolerably impressive. Had we 
the two alternatives, either to meet 
Lamh Dearg in the circumstances in 
question, or to be solitary spectators 
of the following scene depicted by 
the inimitable pencil of Burns, we 
verily believe that we should choose 
the fatter, as, upon the whole, the 
less dreadful :— 


“But Maggie stood right sair astonish’d, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonish’d, 
She ventured forward on the light ; 
And, vow! Tam saw an unco sight ! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 

Nae cotillon brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat auld Nick in shape o’ beast ; 

A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large, 
To gie them music was his charge ; 

He screw’d the pipesand gart them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 

Coffins stood round like open presses, 
‘That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses, 
And by some devilish cantrip slight, 
Each in its cauld band held a light — 
By which heroic ‘Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns ; 
Twa span lang, wee unchristen’d bairns ; 
A thief new cutted frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ blude red-rusted ; 
Five scymitars with murder crusted ; 

A garter which a babe had strangled ; 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled, 


* As an Englishman says lock instead of loch, so the nearest approach he can make 
to sough 1s soog, or rather sook, the guttural gh or ch being impracticable to his organs ; 
a somewhat remarkable fact, seeing that it is of Saxon as well as of Celtic origin. 
Pronounced aright, sovgh is a very good imitation of such sounds as those of distant 


waves or waterfalls, or the noise of the wind in the tops of trees. 


The sough of the 


Scotch fir is peculiarly melancholy—a sort of whispered whistle which sends, if not a 
“sleepy,” at least a chi'ly “ horror through the blood.” 
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Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 

‘The gray hairs yet stuck to the heft ; 
Wi’ mair o’ borrible and awfu’, 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu’.” 

It was a very common and trea- 
cherous practice, to which Scotch 
ghosts seem to have been more ad- 
dicted than those of other countries, 
to introduce themselves to you in the 
guise of living flesh and blood, that 
they might enjoy your surprise 
and terror when they afterwards let 
you into the secret of their connexion 
with the other world. Take an ex- 
ample, and excuse us for recording 
in the present tense an adventure 
which could have hardly occurred 
later than the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. 

You are sitting pretty late at night 
at your solitary fire-side, the whole 
of your Soemaell, including your 
wife, having, more than an hour ago, 
retired to rest. You fall first into a 
brown study, and secondly into a 
snooze, from which you are suddenly 
awakened by a loud knocking at the 
door. Starting up and rubbing your 
eyes, you demand, somewhat peevish- 
ly, “ Who is there?” and are answered 
by a well-known voice. You instantly 
undo the lock, and welcome an old 
acquaintance whom, as he now resides 
in another part of the country, you 
have neither seen nor heard of for 
several years. He apologises for in- 
truding at so late an hour, on the 
ground of the importance of his 
errand. This excites your curiosity, 
which your friend seems in no hurry 
to gratify, but sits down and draws 
you into a conversation arising out 
of recollections common to you both; 
and his discourse shortly becomes so 
interesting, that you forget the osten- 
sible object of his visit. You find 
him unchanged in every respect. He 
has the same frankness, the same 
entertaining loquacity, the same ap- 
parent love ofa joke as ever. In his 
outward man, too, he is just what he 
was wont to be. He used to like a 


bottle, and many a good bow! of 


toddy, made of the very best Glen- 
livat, have you and he discussed. 
Well, if you may judge from his 
rubicund cheeks, and the deep purple 
of his ample nose, the numerous 
pimples on which, you could swear 
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to be the very same that adorned it 
the last time you had the pleasure 
of getting drunk in its owner's com- 
pany, his convivial habits have suf- 
fered no declension. In days of yore, 
it was your friend’s custom to wear 
pretty often a threadbare coat, and 
what people fastidious in dress would 
term “a shocking bad hat,” and so 
far as you can discern by candle-light, 
and under the disadvantage that at 
present his chapeau lies on the table 
instead of surmounting his cranium, 
he is unchanged in both these re- 
spects. He is now telling one of his 
queerest stories, and the expression 
of his features is irresistibly droll, 
when all at once he becomes silent, 
his countenance assumes a stern as- 
pect ; and after staring at you fiercely 
for a moment, he asks you in a voice, 
the sepulchral tones of which make 
your blood run cold in every vein, 
whether you have not heard of his 
death? ‘Trembling, you answer no! 
upon which he informs you that 
he died some weeks ago; that it is 
his spirit, disembodied and damned, 
which you see before you, and that 
he hopes soon to have you for his 
companion in the place of torment. 
This strange intelligence you receive 
in mute astonishment, and would fain 
think that your friend is not dead as 
he alleges, but merely out of his 
senses, preferring, as the least of two 
evils, rather to be in the company of 
a madman than cheek-by-jowl with 
a ghost. But all doubts with regard 
to his real condition are soon removed. 
His countenance assumes an expres- 
sion of grim despair, combined with 
unutterable anguish, and his raiment 
changes before your eyes into a close- 
fitting dress of red-hot iron. 

But the greatest national pecu- 
liarity of Scotch ghosts was that they 
sometimes appeared in shapes which 
no ghosts but themselves were ever 
known toassume. One haunted, and 
some affirm, still haunts, a certain 
locality in the parish of Udney, 
Aberdeenshire, in the shape of a leg, 
—yes, reader, of a leg—a whole leg, 
and, bating the foot, nothing but a 
leg! You may smile at the idea, if 
you please; but were you to meet 
such a spectre at the “ hour o’ night's 
black arch the keystane,”* and if, 


* «That hour o’ night’s black arch the keystane” is a figurative expression 
for midnight used by Burns, 
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when you attempted to pass it, the 
said spectre ran right before you, as if 
it wished you to turn back and go 
along with it, manifesting at the 
same time a disposition to kick if you 
did not comply, your dimples, we 
opine, would be quite obliterated, 
and your face stretched out to a very 
respectable length. For our own 
part, we would rather encounter the 
Flying Dutchman himself than this 
apparition; for, though terrible 
enough in all conscience, he is pro- 
vided with two legs surmounted by 
a body. But the spectre of Udney 
has just a single leg and no more; 
and yet it runs with the speed of a 
horse at full gallop, and with a step 
so heavy, that you hear its tramp— 
tramp—tramp, half-a-mile off. All 
this we hold, with submission, to be 
more awful than twenty Flying 
Dutchmen. The terror of this hob- 
goblin is enhanced, too, by the deep 
and impenetrable mystery connected 
with it. If you ask an inhabitant of 
Udney to whom the original of this 
portentous leg belonged, and whe- 
ther that original was a right leg or 
a left,—smitten off in battle, ampu- 
tated by a surgeon, or lopped from 
the body it supported by some other 
means,—he will reply that he cannot 
tell. If you ask him, further, whe- 
ther its owner died in consequence of 
the loss of it, and, if he recovered, 
whether he supplied its place by a 
substitute of cork or of wood, you 
will receive the same answer. You 
will meet with the like confession of 
ignorance if you inquire when the 
original flourished, or what was the 
fate of its companion. All the in- 
formation which you will be able to 
obtain will amount to no more than 
that the spectre appears only once a- 
year, precisely at midnight ; and that, 
after galloping backwards and for- 
wards, terrifying every person it 
meets, for the space of an hour, it 
retires when the clock strikes one, 
nobody knows whither, and remains 
invisible till a complete twelvemonth 
has elapsed. In our humble opinion, 
so much mystery, joined to so much 
monstrosity, entitles the spectre-leg 
of Udney to a place among the most 
tremendous of apparitions. 

An army of ghosts so numerous 
and formidable might have served, 
one would think, by themselves to 
keep the people of Scotland under a 
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sufficiently high pressure of super- 
natural terror. Satan, however, 
thought otherwise ; and so he pro- 
vided their ghostships with various 
hosts of auxiliary demons. Among 
these were the fairies; not thou 
wilt please to observe, English reader, 
such fairies as thy immortal Shak- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream 
has made thee familiar with, but 
beings of an entirely different stamp. 
Scotch fairies, be assured, were as 
much more formidable than Oberon, 
Titania, Puck, Peaseblossom, Moth, 
and Mustard-seed, as Scotch artisans, 
taken in a body, are less stupid than 
such worthies as Quince the carpen- 
ter, Snug the joiner, Bottom the 
weaver, Flute the bellows-mender, 
Snout the tinker, and Starveling the 
tailor. They were, in short, imps of 
darkness,—-spirits fallen, damned, and 
animated, moreover, with the most 
hellish malignity towards the human 
race. Still making use, for the sake 
of our own convenience, of the pre- 
sent tense and the second personal 
pronoun, we shall attempt to give 
you a true conception of Scotch fai- 
ries by two brief narratives. 

You are returning home late at 
night, and in the act of crossing a 
lonely glade in a forest, when your 
ears are saluted with music of such a 
strange, unearthly character, that your 
heart seems to move out of its place, 
and your legs shake beneath you with 
terror. On a sudden, and before you 
have power to breathe an ejaculatory 
prayer, you are surrounded with 
myriads of fantastic beings, some of 
a are dancing high in the moon- 
beams, and some upon the grass, to 
the notes of a minstrel who performs 
upon an instrument resembling a 
bagpipe, and sits upon a twig scarcely 
strong enough to support a wren, at 
the extremity of a branch ofa spread- 
ing oak. You are now in the pre- 
sence of a troop of Scotch fairies. 
They bear the likeness of humanity, 
and are dwarfish in stature, the tall- 
est not apparently exceeding two feet 
and a half in height. ‘Their raiment 
is green, and so uncouth in make, as 
of itself to inspire a dislike not un- 
mingled with fear. ‘The imps them- 
selves are, for the most part, shock- 
ingly deformed. Some have on their 
backs hunches which rise far above 
their heads, divided in many cases a 
top into two or three separate peaks, 
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as often occurs in mountains; some 
have portentous noses, which shake 
to and fro violently, as their owners 
move in the dance ; some have mouths 
reaching from ear to ear, in the 
shape of semicircles, or even of para- 
bolas, with the concavity downwards ; 
some have lips so short that when 
the jaws are shut the gums are ex- 
posed, and the teeth left as bare and 
ghastly as those of a skeleton; and 
some have their visages overrun 
with moles and warts of prodigious 
magnitude. Squinting eyes, bandy 
legs, and club-feet, are very com- 
mon among them; and not a few 
individuals of their number can boast 
each for himself that they unite all 
the charms we have mentioned in 
their own persons. Most of them 
have a knack of turning their faces 
right behind, as if their heads moved 
on pivots. Their ugliness appears 
to be matter of choice with them, for 
their bodies are plainly illusions 
created by themselves, and as sha- 
dowy as the images of objects re- 
flected by a concave mirror. They 
move with astonishing agility, and 
perform the evolutions of the dart 
with the velocity of meteors; but 
their motions and gestures are gro- 
tesque beyond description. Of those 
in the air, many have their feet di- 
rected to the sky; and of those who 
prefer the ground, some dance on 
their heads, and some even upon 
their lofty hunchbacks. They whoop 
and halloo with voices shrill and tiny, 
but which inspire a supernatural 
awe that makes your whole frame 
quake. The great body of them 
seem to take no notice of you; but as 
you gaze benumbed with fear, you 
observe individuals among them 
breaking off now and then from their 
companions, and approaching you as 
if to inspect your person ; but instead 
of viewing you in a natural attitude, 
they present their rear, and then 
either turn their faces behind or stoop 
down and stare at you from between 
their legs, lolling out their tongues, 
grinning, gnashing their teeth, ~ and 
making a thousand other horrid gri- 
maces. 

You would fain lie down on the 
ground, for your limbs are weak as 
those of an infant, but your joints 
will not bend ; nor can you exert so 


much power as to throw yourself off 


the centre of gravity that you may 
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fall to the earth. With the ex- 
ception that you see and hear, a 
paralysis has come over all your 
bodily faculties, and you have as lit- 
tle muscular energy as if you were 
transformed into a statue of marble. 
Till now you never knew what fear 
was, and to be delivered from its fell 
influence you would be content to 
undergo an extremity of physical 
torment. 

But at length the minstrel-demon 
stops playing, and descends with a 
somerset from his lofty branches. He 
walks across the glade in the di- 
rection in which you are standing, 
and forthwith there is a rush made 
towards you by the whole legion of 
fiends. There is soon a dense crowd 
around you. Those in front stand 
on the ground, while those farther 
back raise themselves in the air, tier 
behind tier, as if to enable them to 
stare at you over the heads of their 
companions. ‘The moon is now get- 
ting low, and you would see their 
countenances but dimly, were it not 
that their ugly, squinting, goggle 
eyes become luminous, like those of 
a cat in the dark, but with an in- 
tensity that makes their abominable 
features distinctly and horribly visi- 
ble. They stare at you sullenly, and 
one of them steps out of the crowd, 
and coming within a quarter of a 
yard of you, twists his face into the 
most tremendous shapes, finishing 
the exhibition by bringing his flaming 
eyes down to the corners of his 
hideous mouth. ‘This last feat calls 
forth the applause of the whole as- 
sembly, and they raise a shout which 
would be of itself more than suffi- 
cient to proclaim them fiends. It is 
not loud,—nay, for the number of 
individuals and the exertion which 
they seem to make, their mouths 
being open to the utmost extent, and 
their eyes staring from their sockets, 
it is low; but it has the pecu- 
liarity of seeming to come from a 
great depth out of the bowels of the 
earth, and there is an inexpressible 
something in its preternatural sound 
that bespeaks the ne plus ultra of 
hatred and malice. Dreadful as it 
is, the demoniacal hurrah breaks in 
some measure the spell that binds 
your faculties, and you are able to 
utter a faint scream, like one under 
the influence of nightmare. No 
sooner is your voice heard than the 
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fiends vanish in the twinkling of an 
eye, but you are scarcely aware of 
the circumstance when you drop 
senseless on the ground, completely 
exhausted and overpowered with ter- 
ror. Next morning some passenger 
finds you upon the spot where you 
fell in a deep, lethargic sleep. He 
awakens you, and you stagger home 
in a very weak condition. Before 
night you are raving, and next 
week you are carried to the grave. 

Scotch fairies, however, though 
the object of their appearing to mor- 
tals was always mischief, did not 
uniformly exhibit themselves in the 
horrid shapes which have just been 
described ; and we shall now give a 
specimen of them when they chose 
to be fascinating. 

You are abroad in a moonlight 
night, and in passing a green knoll 
in a secluded situation, you hear very 
delightful music. It seems to be sub- 
terraneous, and, as you stand to listen, 
a door opens in the knoll, and you 
are astonished with a sudden burst of 
light and splendour. ‘Though much 
overawed, the impulse of an irresisti- 
ble curiosity yet compels you to enter, 
and you behold a scene brighter far 
than your imagination has ever con- 
ceived. You find yourself in an im- 
mense saloon, fitted up in a style of 
surpassing magnificence. Chandeliers 
of gold are suspended from the lofty 
and richly painted roof; vast mir- 
rors reflecting ten thousand lights 
adorn the walls ; ottomans and couch- 
es, with feet of silver, and covered 
with the finest velvet, are disposed 
so as to leave ample space for a dance 
in which hundreds join. The com- 
pany consists of a prodigious assem- 
blage of what appear to be men and 
women in miniature, for they are 
exceedingly small of stature, but, at 
the same time, exquisite in propor- 
tion, and their countenances are mo- 
dels of male and female beauty. They 
are gorgeously attired, and the co- 
lours of the rainbow yield in bright- 
ness to those of their robes, which 
are spangled with precious stones, 
compared with which diamonds and 
rubies are without value or lustre. 
Instead of being offended at your in- 
trusion, the fairies, for such you know 
them to be, receive you with the 
greatest politeness. You are led toa 

seat, and, while your cars are de- 
lighted with music and your sense of 
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smell with the most delicious odours, 
you feast your eyes with gazing at 
the mazes of beautiful forms before 
you, and observing the grace of their 
motions. For some time your asto- 
nishment is too great for words ; but 
you at length venture to put some 
questions to a male fairy who stands 
near you in the dress of a page, and 
whom you had previously seen hand- 
ing round refreshments. Among 
other things you ask him on what 
terms his race stand with heaven,— 
telling him, that though you have 
been taught that fairies are damned 
spirits, you cannot reconcile that doc- 
trine with what you at present be- 
hold. He seems desirous of evading 
this topic, but you press him for an 
answer, and in doing so mention the 
name of God. No sooner does the 
word escape your lips than the whole 
pageant vanishes, and you find your- 
self in the open air at the foot of the 
knoll, in which you cannot now dis- 
cover a vestige of the door which 
gave you entrance, nor do you hear 
a single strain of music. Full of 
amazement at what you have seen 
and heard, you now pursue = 
journey homewards, and daylight 
overtakes you when you have yet a 
considerable way to go. But what 
enchanter has been at work in your 
absence? Can these be the localities 
with which you have been acquainted 
from your infancy? or is it possible 
that you can have mistaken your 
way? No, there can be no mistake. 
Yon heath-clad hill to the eastward 
is a landmark in which there can be 
no deception: there is the rivulet in 
whose limpid waters you used to 
cool your limbs in the happy and 
not very distant days of your boy- 
hood; and here, to the right, is the 
loch, in which, no longer ago than 
the day before yesterday, you hooked 
an enormous pike. Yet there are 
appearances for which you cannot 
account. Here is a field which you 
left in pasture now in stubble after a 
crop of oats,—and what is become of 
the large ash that grew in the middle 
of it? ‘Che church maintains its po- 
sition, but there is a row of trees 
twenty feet in height round the 
churchyard, and yesterday, when you 
left, they were not so tall as your 
knee, and had been pianted only the 
former week. “ Surely,” you say to 
yourself, “these fairies must have 
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cast glamour upon my sight; I will 
enter the churchyard and try whe- 
ther these trees will bear the test of 
touch.” Youenter accordingly ; but 
before you can make the experiment 
your attention is arrested by another 
unaccountable object. There is a 
tombstone where no tombstone was 
before ; and it bears the names of your 
father and mother, whom you left, 
less than twenty-four hours ago, in 
perfect health. Can this be an il- 
usion? No: you lay your hand 
upon it, and it is cold, palpable, 
solid! It looks, too, as if it had 
stood for years: there are patches of 
yellow moss upon it, and its letters 
bear no recent marks of the chisel. 
You turn away in utter amazement 
and touch the nearest tree. It ap- 
pears to the eye to be a fine thriving 
elm, beginning to lose the youthful 
smoothness of its bark, and your 
hand testifies both to its roughness 
and solidity. While you stand in 
complete bewilderment, a gentleman 
in black enters the churchyard. Hea- 
vens! can that be the minister? 
Yes, it is he,—but how changed! 
Yesterday he was in the prime of 
life, and to-day his hair is grey, and, 
with his hollow cheek and the wrin- 
kles on his brow, seems to speak of 
sixty summers and winters. He looks 
at you, but shews no sign of recog- 
nition; and remarking, as his eyes 
meet yours, “ that it is a fine morn- 
ing,” turns away. You call after 
him, “In the name of heaven, sir, 
what means all this?” He again 
faces you, and, with a look of great 
surprise, replies, “ All what?” “Tell 
me,” you rejoin, “ how these trees 
and that tombstone came there, and 
why you look so old?” ‘The good 
man now thinks you deranged, and 
says, in a soothing tone, “ I’m afraid 
you're unwell, friend. Where do 
you live?” “ Is it possible, sir, that 
you don’t know me?” you reply. 
“T am one of your own parishioners, 
and live with my father who is one 
of your next neighbours.” ‘This seems 
only to confirm his opinion of your 
lunacy, and regarding you with a 
look of pity he asks your name. 
You think such a question “ passing 
strange” from one who had known you 
from your childhood, but neverthe- 
less answer it. He starts, and, after 
remaining silent for some seconds, 
raises his hands in astonishment, and 
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exclaims, “Is it possible? Yes, these 
are certainly the features, though 
greatly changed. Where, in the 
name of all that is wonderful, have 
you been so long?” “ Considering 
the distance I had to walk,” you re- 
ply, “TI do not think I have been 
ong absent. I did, indeed, halt an 
hour or so by the way, but made up 
for that by the quickness of my pace 
both before and after.” “ It is now, 
I believe, twenty years since you 
were seen here,” says he. “ Your 
father and mother are dead, and your 
brothers and sisters all younger than 
yourself are married long ago.” 
“Good Heaven, sir, what can you 
mean? Did I not meet you the day 
before yesterday ? Did you not talk 
to me of my wedding, which is to 
take place next week; and, when I 
told you that I was next day going 
on a visit to my bride, did you not 
give me a message to deliver to her 
father?” You then recite your ad- 
venture with the fairies, and, to your 
consternation, it comes out that they 
have kept you spell-bound for twenty 
years, although you believed that 
you had only spent a small part of 
an evening in their society ; that your 
age is now forty-five, instead of 
twenty-five, as it was on the day 
which you consider as yesterday ; and 
that your betrothed has been mar- 
ried to another man eighteen years, 
and is, moreover, the mother of a very 
charming daughter, who is to enter 
into the holy state of matrimony 
next week ! 

Thus a meeting with Scotch fairies 
was always attended with some dread- 
ful misfortune. They either terrified 
you to death, or balked in some 
way or another the dearest wishes of 
your heart. Stealing new-born in- 
fants, to ruin them soul and body, 
while they replaced them with hell- 
begotten imps of their own, was a 
common exploit of theirs; and in no 
part of Scotland could a woman in 
child-bed be left for an instant by 
her attendants with her babe in her 
arms without the most imminent 
danger of its being spirited away by 
the fairy tribe. 

We are aware that a more favour- 
able account of Scotch fairies has 
been given by some writers; but we 
think that in representing them as 
demons fantastic in their behaviour, 
and uniformly spiteful and malicious 
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in their intercourse with the human 
race, we express the true popular 
creed respecting them. in a note to 
Burns's poem of Halloween, in his ex- 
cellent edition of the immortal bard’s 
works, Allan Cunningham says :— 


“Of the fairies who on sprightly 
coursers rode on Cassilis-Downans we 
have from Burns but a brief account. 
‘The tale of Tam-lane lets us more into 
the secret of their nightly doings; tradi- 
tion adds a few particulars. ‘They were 
not a mischievous race; they loved ro- 
mantic hills and lonely valleys; they 
were fond of music and of children ; their 
dress is invariably described as green, 
their heads bare, and their hair long and 
of a golden hue. The horses on which 
they rode were from fairy-land, had 
small bells at their manes, and were of a 
cream colour. ‘The musical instruments 
of these spiritual people were corn-pipes 
and bog-reeds ; but they could extract 
divine harmony out of an ordinary whis- 
tle. They loved bread baked of new meal, 
milk warm from the cow, and honey 
dropped from the comb. They had the 
power of blessing or of cursing families 
und flocks, and never overlooked an ill 
deed nor forgot a favour. It is gene- 
rally admitted that they left our land 
about seventy years ago; their mourn. 
ings and moanings among the hilla on 
the Hallowas night of their departure, 
according to the assertion of an old 
shepherd, were melancholy to hear.” 


Now, with all submission to one so 
well versed in Scotch demonology as 
Mr. Allan Cunningham, we suspect 
that in his account of the equestrian 
fairies of Cassilis-Lownans he has 
not given the true, popular, and ca- 
tholic doctrine of Scotland respecting 
that class of spirits, but a creed cor- 
rupted by the heresies of poets. From 
the time of “ true Thomas” of Ercal- 
doune, Scottish poets have often cele- 
brated the fairies ; but as bards in ge- 
neral like fiction fully as well as truth, 
they have, in various respects, de- 
parted from sound doctrine, and dis- 
torted the orthodox faith by wild and 
unwarrantable fancies of their own. 
Their heretical views were, no doubt, 
in some instances, adopted by the 
people, and that might be the case in 
certain localities on the Ayrshire 
coast. But fairies that were not mis- 
chievous—that played on corn-pipes 
and bog-reeds, and that fed upon 
viands so unspirited as oat-cakes, 
honey-combs, and warm milk, were 
unknown to the genuine popular 
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creed. With the exception that these 
Cassilis-Downans fairies rode on 
cream-coloured chargers with bells 
tinkling at their manes, they bear a 
far greater resemblance to the Robin- 
Goodfellow tribe of an English nur- 
sery tale, than to the fairies believed 
in and dreaded by the great body of 
orthodox and unsophisticated Scotch- 
men. Genuine Scotch fairies have 
often been seen feasting, but not on 
mortal food; they were no warm 
milk-bibbers nor oat-cake eaters. 
The catholic opinion with regard to 
them was that their eating and 
drinking, their tinsel show, and even 
the human forms in which they ap- 
peared, were altogether illusory, and 
that when they imitated mankind in 
any way whatever it was in fiendish 
mockery, or that they might the bet- 
ter accomplish some hellish purpose. 

Taking it for-granted that the 
reader is now as well acquainted with 
Scotch fairies as he can reasonably 
desire, we pass on to a class of de- 
mons peculiar to Scotland and Ire- 
land, we mean the wraiths. The ap- 
pearance of these betokened the cer- 
tain and speedy death of the persons 
whose likeness they assumed; and 
the following short narrative will im- 
part all the information that can be 
given as to their nature and habits :— 

You are abroad in the evening 
twilight and meet a person whom 
you instantly recognise as one of 
your neighbours. You think there 
is something remarkably strange and 
woe-begone about his gait, and you 
soon find that he is in a sullen mood, 
for when you address him he heeds 
you not, but passes without even a 
nod of recognition. You are sur- 
yrised at all this, and even feel, you 
es not why, a certain vague kind 
of fear. Anxious to know what can 
be the matter with him, you, how- 
ever, resolve to follow him; and as 
you begin to put your design in exe- 
cution, he turns the corner of a fence 
and you lose sight of him. You 
quicken your pace, resolved to over- 
take him, and in a moment are round 
the corner also, and have now a 
straight road and open prospect be- 
fore you, but, to your surprise, can 
see no vestige of your friend. There 
is no place where he can conceal him- 
self; and you have followed so close 
at his heels that it is impossible that 
he could have walked or run so far 
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as to be out of sight, on account of 
the distance. You feel rather con- 
fused and are even pretty consider- 
ably alarmed, — heart beating 
more strongly than usual, and your 
hair manifesting a tendency to assume 
the vertical position; and yet it is 
singular that you never suspect that 
you have seen any thing superna- 
tural. You arrive at home full of 
your adventure, and tell your family 
of the rencounter which you have 
had with neighbour So-and-so at 
Such-and-such a place, and describe 
his unaccountable behaviour on the 
occasion. Your wife and daughters 
first look at you and at one another 
in mute astonishment, and then, 
more mulierum, proceed all at once to 
inform you (for you have been from 
home a fortnight) that neighbour 
So-and-so was taken ill five days ago, 
that he now lies raving in the last 
stage of brain-fever, and that what 
you took for him must have been 
his wraith. Uponthis you turn pale 
as death and faint outright, a cata- 
strophe which befalls every man and” 
every woman who have seen a wraith, 
as soon as they are aware of the fact. 
Next morning you hear that neigh- 
bour So-and-so is dead—as indeed it 
behoves every one to be, sooner or 
later, after his wraith has been seen ; 
and in due time you follow him to the 
grave. It is not unlikely, too, that 
the effects of your fright prey upon 
your spirits and constitution, and you 
fall into a galloping consumption ; 
that in a few weeks your own wraith 
isseen; and that, asa matter of course, 
you follow your departed neighbour 
So-and-so to the grave. Every one 
conversant with Scotch demonology 
is aware that to die of having seen a 
wraith was anciently, at least, a very 
common occurrence. 

Brownies were another class of de- 
mons that infested Scotland in the 
olden time. They were less uniformly 
malicious than fairies, and, when well 
treated, did some good, but were very 
ugly customers when offended. They 
were rural fiends, and frequented 
farm-houses, dairies, mills, and barns, 
and often during night performed a 
good deal of work in such operations 
as thrashing, winnowing, turning 
malt, sweeping floors, &c. Notwith- 
standing, however, that these services 
were gratuitous, brownie labour was 
by no means in request, and most peo- 
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ple whom these fiends patronised 
would have been glad to come down 
handsomely to any exorcist who 
would have conjured them off their 
premises. They were frightful in 
appearance, and to see one of them 
was enough to terrify any person of 
ordinary hardihood to death, and they 
have been known. to commit acts of 
great violence and ferocity. At all 
times they were addicted to coarse 
practical jokes, and their services 
were seldom such as to compensate 
for the mischief they wrought. 

Water-kelpies were a class of fiends 
more horrible than any we have pre- 
viously mentioned. They were a 
sort of aquatic demons, as their name 
implies, and generally made their ap- 
pearance about the banks of rivers, 
lakes, and ponds. When they be- 
came visible it was always in the 
shape of some beast, commonly in 
that of a black, ferocious-looking dog, 
of enormous size, with long shaggy 
hair, and eyes that gleamed in the 
dark like candles. They uttered 
horrible sounds resembling human 
laughter, but caricatured to such a 
degree as to be akin to the neighing 
of a horse. They sometimes spoke 
and pronounced the names of indi- 
viduals in tones similar to the deep 
baying of a huge mastiff. Wherever 
one of them was seen or heard, some 
human being was sure to perish by 
drowning soon after. There was no 
apparition which the people of Scot- 
land dreaded more than that of a 
water-kelpie ; and almost within our 
own memory a whole parish in one 
of the northern counties was thrown 
into a state of terriole alarm by noises 
supposed to proceed from one or 
more of them. 

In every rural parish in Scotland 
there is an ecclesiastical functionary 
called the bellman, who, in addition 
to ringing on Sundays, performs the 
duties of grave-digger and church- 
beadle. A worthy of this class re- 
ported that one night, as he was 
going alorg the public road at a 
place where it approached the banks 
of a small rivulet, he had heard the 
most diabolical and frightful sounds, 
compounded of splashing, a loud 
gurgling noise, and bursts of demon- 
iacal laughter. Concluding, he said, 
that he was in close proximity to a 
water-kelpie, for what other fiend 
could haunt the burn—that is to say, 
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rivulet—he took to his heels, his hair 
bristling up with terror in a way 
that dismounted his night-cap, the 
head-dress which he constantly wore, 
awake as well as asleep, excepting on 
Sundays. That the ni~‘:t-cap had 
been displaced by some cause or 
other was clear and evident, for it 
was found upon the road next morn- 
ing ; and being, from its superlative 
dirtiness, easily recognised as the 
bellman’s, was restored to its owner. 
As Sandy Clapper, however, for that 
was our high functionary’s name, 
happened to enjoy the well-earned 
reputation of shooting the longest 
bow in the neighbourhood, and was 
even pithily said by those that knew 
him well to be “ane o’ the greatest 
leears out o’ hell,” little or no cre- 
dence was given to his story, some 
thinking it a pure fiction, and others 
believing that he had been scared by 
imaginary terrors proceeding from an 
evil conscience. A few nights, how- 
ever, after that on which Sandy al- 
leged his adventure to have taken 
place, a pig wife, that is a woman 
who itinerates the country with 
crockery for sale, came running into 
a house with her face pale as death, 
and having uttered a loud scream 
fainted away. This was between 
eight and nine o'clock of a dark au- 
tumnal evening ; and when the wo- 
man was brought back to her senses, 
she said that in passing the localit 

where the bellman had met his 
fright, she had heard sounds of the 
most terrific character, which seemed 
to come from the rivulet, and that 
her alarm was so great that she threw 
down her basket and crockery and 
made for the nearest human habita- 
tion as fast as her trembling legs 
would carry her. Her crockery was 
found next day on the spot which 
she described all smashed to pieces, 
and that she had been most sincerely 
and even dangerously frightened by 
something or another was plain to 
all who heard her recite her tale. 
Not long after, the exciseman of the 
district, returning home one night 
from making a capture of smuggled 
whisky, in passing the locality in 
question, heard the same awful noises, 
and was so sorely afraid, though on 
horseback, and, therefore, in favour- 
able circumstances for making a 
speedy retreat, that he was scarce 
able to maintain his seat in the saddle. 
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In less than three weeks from the 
date of the bellman’s adventure, no 
fewer than eight or ten persons, most 
of them of undoubted veracity, de- 
clared that they had heard the dread- 
ful sounds, and the most sceptical 
now began to think that they were of 
supernatural origin, and that a 
water-kelpie must be their author. 
To go near a place haunted by such 
a demon, after nightfall, was what 
the boldest scrupled to do alone, and 
all evening intercourse that involved 
the necessity of walking or riding in 
that direction was in consequence 
broken off. Nay, as hobgoblins now 
became the almost sole subject of 
conversation, and as a visitation from 
a real water-kelpie gave an air of 
credibility to the wildest stories that 
could be raked up respecting them, 
the fear of supernatural beings took 
hold of nearly all the inhabitants of 
the parish to a degree that well- 
nigh prevented any communication 
between neighbours after sunset. 
When matters had continued in this 
disagreeable state upwards of six 
weeks, it happened that two farmers, 
who had been out at a convivial 
party, and who, having swallowed 
deep potations, —— in their 
own persons the truth of the poet’s 
words, 


“Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ; 
Wi’ tippenny we fear nae evil, 

Wi’ usquebae we'll face the devil,” 


in passing the haunted locality on 
horseback, heard the dreadful sounds, 
and being curious to see a water- 
kelpie, valiantly resolved to ride 
down to the brink of the rivulet in 
order to havea peep. Setting spurs, 
therefore, to their nags, they were at 
the water's edge in an instant, and, 
the night being clear, they espied two 
figures dressed in corduroy jackets 
and trousers, with blue bonnets on 
their heads, and who were for all the 
world like herd-boys of twelve or 
fourteen years of age. One of these 
young hobgoblins was ry engaged 
in thrashing the stream with a spade, 
and shouting “ha! ha! ha!” with 
all the force of his lungs, while the 
other was lying upon his breast and 
blowing lustily through a large horn 
with its wide end inserted in the 
water, and making a loud gurgling 
noise which might be heard many 
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yards off. On seeing the farmers, 
they made preparations for instant 
retreat, but were too late, as the 
former magnanimously riding up to 
them and brandishing stout horse- 
whips gave them such a flogging 
as water-kelpies never received be- 
fore. The two rogues proved to 
be precisely what they were like, 
the herd-boys of a farmer who 
resided about a quarter of a mile 
from the spot. Inspired with a 
love of practical jokes very common 
in persons of their age and occupa- 
tion, they had for weeks enacted the 
part of water-kelpies with a success 
which befooled a whole parish; and 
though the winding up of the drama 
was no joke to themselves, they 
might justly boast that during its 
progress the laugh had been all on 
their own side. The secrecy with 
which they contrived and managed 
the plot was so complete, that no in- 
dividual of their master’s family had 
ever suspected them. Sleeping to- 
gether in the loft of an out-house, to 
which they had access at all hours, 
without disturbing any one, they re- 
tired from the kitchen, after supping 
at eight o'clock, under pretext of go- 
ing to bed, and went straight to the 
burn with their spade and horn. 
They knew when a passenger was ap- 
proaching by the sound of his foot- 
steps; but it was long before they 
ventured on action if there were more 
than one individual within hearing. 
As they saw that their stratagem took 
effect, they became bolder; and they 
had on several occasions terrified four 
or five persons in a body, before the 
sad catastrophe befell them which we 
have recorded. No sooner had they 
succeeded in frightening any one 
than they gave up operations for the 
night, and retired quietly to their 
loft, in sweet anticipation of the 
pleasure they should derive next 
day from hearing their exploit as- 
cribed to the water-kelpie, and seeing 
consternation depicted in the looks 
of their elders at the recital of the 
tale of horror. 

Some philosophers have sagely as- 
cribed the firm belief in hobgoblins 
once so widely prevalent to impos- 
tures and practical jokes similar to 
that we have just described. Now 


than the forms he assumed, 
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we are ready to admit that such 
frolics might have served to perpe- 
tuate the belief in question, after it 
had originated in some other source ; 
but that they should have served as 
its foundation we regard as very im- 
probable, nay, as altogether absurd. 
A water-kelpie, or any other goblin, 
must have been believed in before it 
could be personated; and even the 
influence of such impostures in keep- 
ing a faith in hobgoblins alive after 
it had taken root must have been 
very limited. When a firm per- 
suasion that ghosts and fiends were 
permitted to visit the earth, and 
make their presence cognisant to the 
human senses, was nearly universal, 
it could only be the extremely 
thoughtless, or the recklessly bold, 
that would venture upon the person- 
ation of such tremendous beings, ei- 
ther for the sake of pleasantry or 
any other purpose ; and we may take 
it for granted that the hobgoblin 
creed was nearly exploded in certain 
classes of society before such frolics 
could become in any degree fre- 
quent. 

But to proceed. The great enemy 
of mankind, in employing so vast a 
number of emissaries in Scotland, 
was by no means of opinion that 
their trial in his service ought to 
preclude his own vigilant superin- 
tendence. To no country of Europe, 
accordingly, did he devote more at- 
tention than to the region north of 
the Tweed ; and he was so often pre- 
sent in that small corner, that it was 
not easy to conceive how he could 
find time for the direction of his 
affairs in the other parts of the 
world. He appeared in Scotland 
under a great variety of forms. 
Sometimes he presented himself as at 
Witch-base, in kirk of Alloway, in 
the shape of a great dog,—a towzie 
tyke, black, grim, and large ; some- 
times in that of an immense black 
steed ; sometimes in that of a fe- 
rocious bull; and sometimes in the 
less formidable guise of a fowl of the 
air. Frequently, the general outline 
of his person was, as in other coun- 
tries, but disfigured with the mon- 
strous appendages of horns, cloven 
feet, and a tail.* An ancient and 
rather horrifying sybil, whom we 


* The names by which he was known in Scotland were scarcely less numerous 
Besides his graver designations of Devil, Satan, Prince 
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knew in our childhood, had once a 
rencontre with him in a secluded 
spot near Old Aberdeen. According 
to her description, he wore on that 
occasion a suit of sables and cocked 
hat, and might have passed for a 
very decent old gentleman, had not 
the peculiar shape of his nether ex- 
tremities, concealed as they were un- 
der boots, intimated but too plainly 
that they were cloven. Satan, too, 
as appears from the third and last of 
the following stanzas descriptive of 
his habits, in Burns's address to him, 
took sometimes the form of inanimate 
objects, which, when he chose, could 
suddenly change into the likeness of 
some living creature :— 


“« l’ve heard my reverend graunie say, 
In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 
Or where auld ruin’d castles, gray, 
Nod to the moon, 
Ye fright the nightly wand’rer’s way 
Wii eldritch croon. 
When twilight did my graunie summon, 
To say her prayers, douce, honest wo- 
man ! 
Aft yont the dyke she’s heard you 
bummin’ 
Wi eerie drone ; 
Or, rustlin’, through the boortries comin’, 
Wi’ heavy groan. 
Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi’ sklentin’ light, 
Wi’ you, mysel, I gat a fright, 
Ayont the lough ; 
Ye, like a rash-bush, stood in sight, 
Wi’ waving sough. 
The cudgel in my nieve did shake, 
Each bristled hair stood like a stake, 
When wi’ an eldritch stoor, quaick— 
quaick, 
Amang the springs, 
Awa ye squatter’d like a drake, 
On whistling wings.” 

But the devil appeared in Scot- 
land as often, perhaps, in the human 
shape, without either horns, tail, or 
cloven feet, as in -_ other. In the 
guise of a fashionable gentleman of 
the time, he played at cards a whole 
Sunday afternoon with the Laird of 
Coubine, in Morayshire. The laird 
was a first-rate gambler, and the 
devil lost considerably ; but he soon 
took a terrible revenge. Leaving 
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the house of Coubine, which is situ- 
ated near the coast of the Moray 
Firth, about midnight, he raised so 
dread a storm from the north-east, 
that the sand on the sea-shore rose 
in tremendous clouds, and drifted 
over the laird’s property with such 
fearful rapidity, that before morning 
his mansion was covered high above 
its loftiest turrets, and every living 
thing within it buried alive; while 
his whole estate, which had con- 
sisted of the most fertile land in that 
art of the country, was converted 
into an arid desert, most of the te- 
nantry being smothered either in 
their beds, or in attempting to escape. 
From the Sunday employment and 
company of the laird, it may easily 
be judged that he was a very aban- 
doned character; and tradition says 
that the vassals in this respect were 
but too like their master. This me- 
morable catastrophe took place about 
two centuries ago, and the barony of 
Coubine remains to this hour an ir- 
reclaimable waste of shifting sands, 
which threaten, during tempests 
from the north-east, to overwhelm 
the adjacent country. Northern 
geologists occasionally visit these 
sands, and very appropriately make 
them part of the groundwork of their 
onndiniadion theories. 

In Scotland, Satan’s wiles were 
often set at defiance by the religious 
habits of the people. He could not 
bear praying or singing of psalms ; 
and reading of the Scriptures was an 
infallible protection against him. On 
one occasion, an individual had fallen 
into such delusion as to sell himself 
to the arch-fiend, soul and body. 
The bargain was, that the devil 
should not claim his purchase till 
after a certain period had elapsed ; 
and as the appointed time approached, 
the poor man began to repent him 
bitterly of his folly. At length the 
fatal night arrived on which he was 
to deliver himself up, and with hor- 
rt forebodings the evening glided 
away till it was within a short half- 
hour of the stipulated time when 
Satan should appear. In the midst 


of Darkness, &c., he was distinguished by the appellations of Auld Nick, and or 
Mahoun ; he was also called Hornie, because he occasionally wore horns ; Clovts, of 
Clootie—from cloot, which is Scotch for a hoof— because be had cloven; Hangie 
(quasi hangman), because he is the executioner of damned spirits— Nic Rie-ben, the 


It Thief, &c. &c. &e. 
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of his despair, he thought of a 
stratagem which promised to over- 
reach the enemy. He lighted a can- 
dle, placed his bible before him, and 
began to read. Just as he had 
reached the middle of his third chap- 
ter, he heard a terrible growl at 
his window, and, looking up, beheld 
the fiend’s eyes of flame staring at 
him in a manner dreadful to behold. 
“Put aside that book,” said the 
devil, “and come along.” “ No,” 
replied the man; “ allow me to read 
till this bit of candle be consumed.” 
At this request the devil fell a swear- 
ing horribly, and began to bully and 
threaten him ; ; but the man grasped 
the holy volume with all his might, 
saying, “ 1 am determined to read till 
this candle be burnt out; offer any 
violence, or approach a single step, if 
you dare.” Satan seeing his deter- 
mination, now sounded a parley, and 
told him that he might read till the 
wick sunk into the socket, provided 
that he would then fulfil the bargain 
by a surrender. ‘“ Yes,” replied “the 
other, “ as soon as this piece of tal- 
low is melted away, I will fol- 
low you;” and with the words he 


snuffed out the light, and placing 
the candle between the leaves of his 
bible, shut the latter, coolly locked it 


into a large chest, and put the 
key in his pocket. “What do you 
mean by that, you villain?” roared 
Satan, once more, in a_ towering 
passion. “I mean to go along with 
you,” replied the other, “ when the 
remainder of the candle is burnt, 
which, barring accidents, I think 
shall not be in a hurry.” “T under- 
stood that you were to burn it im- 
mediately, you scoundrel!” “ Oh! 
oh!” said the man, “but there are 
two parties to a bargain, and I can 
assure you that I understood no such 
thing; so, Mr. Devil, you can 
either take the candle from the bible, 
and burn it yourself, or go about 
your business.” Upon this the fiend 
fell into a rage, which brought on a 
severe fit of coughing, during which 
he expectorated a good deal of flam.- 
ing brimstone, more luminous to the 
sight than agreeable to the smell; 
and it being of no use to accept the 
first alternative, as he durst not come 
near the bible, he vanished as soon 
as the cough ceased, under the mor- 
tifying feeling that he had been com- 
pletely “ done.” 


A Sketch of Scotch Diablerie in general. 
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But it was neither by his own im- 
mediate agency, nor by that of his 
apostate spirits, that Satan was of old 
most vexatious to the people of 
Scotland. He wrought the far 
greater portion of his mischief by the 
instrumentality of the human mis- 
ereants of both sexes who entered 
into league with him. Ofthese—we 
mean wizards and witches—plentiful 
as they were every where, not many 
generations ago, Scotland had more, 
perhaps, than any other country. 
‘They were to be found scattered over 
the land in every direction throughout 
its whole length. There were High- 
land witches and Lowland witches, 
Zetland witches and Arcadian witches. 
They infested island and mainland, 
town and village, the best-frequented 
districts and the most secluded glens. 
Reader, had you lived on Scottish 
ground little more than a century 
ago, you would have deemed yourself 
fortunate if you had not a w itch or a 
wizard for yournext neighbour. That 
the one or the other, or, more proba- 
bly, both, lived within a mile or two of 
your habitation was almost a matter 
of course. It was scarcely possible 
to walk out, at the period we men- 
tion, without meeting one or more of 
them; and not only was it a dead 
certainty that two-thirds of the va- 
grants and beggars who called at your 
house asking charity belonged to the 
fraternity, but many of your most 
respectable acquaintances might be 
of the number. Nay, your own 
mother, sister, or wife, might be a 
witch, and your father, your brother, 
or your uncle, a wizard. If your 
grandmother was not a witch, you 
had reason to thank your stars; and 
if you had a crabbed maiden aunt of 
a certain age, whether on the pater- 
nal or maternal side, if she was not 
at least suspected of witchcraft, you 
might deem it a kind of miracle. 
Worst of all, you might be one of the 
hellish crew yourself,—ay, and with- 
out being aware of it till you were 
apprehended and brought before the 
tribunal appointed to try you for the 
diabolical crime. Yes, you might 
believe yourself guiltless as the 
child unborn of all connexion with 
the powers of darkness; and yet, to 
your consternation and dismay, hear 
it proved in open court, by the most 
irresistible evidence, that you had 
sold yourself to the devil long ago, 
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and been seen in his company ; that 
you had attended meetings of witches, 
ridden through the air on “ ragweed 
nags,” as Burns expresses it, and on 
broomsticks ; walked through the 
keyholes of doors, and dropped in 
the shape of a lump of soot down 
chimneys; transformed yourself into 
the shapes of hares, rabbits, foxes, 
sats, and swine; stung people in the 
likeness of a bee, barked at them in 
that of a dog, or butted at them in 
the figure of a black ram. ‘Though 
conscious to yourself’ of being inno- 
cent of one and all of these enor- 
mities, you might hear each of them 
brought home to you in a manner 
which left to your impartial and en- 
lightened jury no alternative but to 
pronounce you guilty, and to your 
learned judge no other course than 
to condemn you to be burnt to ashes 
the following week. 

‘To conclude: the superstitions 
which we have described in a tone of 
levity which few at the present day 
will regard as profane, received full 
credence down to a very recent pe- 
riod. When Newton was past his 
prime,—when Addison, and Pope, 
and Swift, and Arbuthnot, were en- 
tering upon the career of active life,— 


THE VAGRANTS’ 


Tx a small country town on the once 
great northern road, now both depo- 
pulated and impoverished by those 
discoveries of modern ingenuity called 
railways, may be seen a low-looking 
public-house bearing the sign of the 
“ King’s Head.” ‘There was a time 
when kings’ heads were the orna- 
ments of much nobler houses, such as 
inns and hotels; but since our own 
dear little queen, and Isabella of 
Spain, and Donna Maria of Portugal, 
have reigned in both hemispheres, 
kings’ heads have become rather un- 
popular. So there was also a time 
when the King’s Head we have just 
named was a story higher, had a bay 
window on the first floor, and was 
commonly called the * Golden Sun.” 
ut high winds, and low times, as 
well as an awful fire, have made sad 
havoc in that, as well as in many 
other quarters, and the once “ Golden 
Sun” is now a vagrants’ lodging- 
house. Not,indeed, that a vagrants’ 
lodging-house in good repute among 
VOL, XXY. NO, CXLYIN, 


when the generation that immediately 
preceded the rise of the bright constel- 
lation of Scottish genius which shone 
during the eighteenth century—com- 
prehending, among other luminaries, 
Smollett, and Hume, and Reid, Ro- 
bertson and Beattie, Campbell and 
Gerard—had reached its manhood,— 
the belief in ghosts, fairies, witches, 
water-kelpies, and the rest of the 
hobgoblin family, had hardly begun 
to be shaken. It kept its ground 
not only in the lower grades of so- 
ciety, but in the highest and most 
enlightened circles. ‘The clergy uni- 
versally, the legal profession, the no- 
bility and gentry, all subscribed their 
adherence to the popular creed. ‘The 
father of Burns and the grandfather 
of Sir Walter Scott were born carly 
enough to have witnessed an execu- 
tion for witchcraft, sanctioned at once 
by the law of the land and the ge- 
neral voice of the people. So late as 
the middle ofthe last century, this pre- 
posterous credulity was by no means 
extinct, even in high places ; while in 
the estimation of the people at large, 
to express scepticism on any point 
connected with the national demon- 
ology was tantamount to Atheism. 


LODGING-HOUSE,. 


the profession is an unprofitable un- 
dertaking,—and not that some inns 
and hotels on the great north road 
now receive from the rich more in 
gold and silver than the host of the 
King’s Head does from the poor in 
copper; but then a vagrants’ house 
is never a genteel habitation, and 
Poverty does indeed huddle together 
very strange bedfellows. Besides 
which, a low, cringing, cowed, lop- 
ped, and topped house can never 
look as well as one facing boldly and 
broadly its breast to the sun, wind, 
and rain; and to be very honest and 
true, the King’s Head of which we are 
speaking has by no means a pre- 
possessing appearance. 

The sign is not old, [ admit, nor 
does it reckon more than fifteen sum- 
mers since it was last painted ; but 
snow and hail, dust and sun, wind 
and rain, are not favourable to kings’ 
heads swinging on sign-posts, thongh 
they may be to the owners or land- 
lords of vagrants’ lodging-houses. 

% 
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The house stands at the entrance 
to the small town ; the lower part is 
built of brick, once red and flourish- 
ing, but now dirty and dingy ; and 
about half way up, boards, once 
painted white, take the place of their 
more solid neighbours below, and 
run along one over the other, in 


order that the rain may drip off 


them to the ground. In justice to 
the King’s Head, I must remark that 
it still gives some signs of its ancient 
grandeur to a careful and curious 
examiner,—for the walls below look 
substantial, and the yard gate and 
large yard, now amply covered with 
tall grass, or graceless weeds, indicate 
that it could, if it knew how, also 
boast of its better days. ‘True, the 
gate that once was closed each night 
by the smart and active hostler now 
stands back on one hinge, resting 
therefore partly on the ground ; and 
the stables, once filled with prancing 
or neighing, or at least well-fed, 
steeds, now are only warmed by the 
breath of beggars, too poor to pay 
even a groat for a night's lodging, 
and who compound with their host 
for a twopenny night’s straw in the 
outhouses. Occasionally, indeed, 
some benighted or bestormed wag- 
oner, unable to reach the usual 
place of his sojourn, may unwilling! 
or unwittingly stop at the King’s 
Tlead, and allow his horses to share 
the same fate as the beggars who 
surround them; but such visits were 
few and far between; and even 
wagon-horses would avoid, if they 
could, “the Vagrants’ Lodging- 
House.” 

Oh, Poverty, thou art a biting and 
a bitter thing! Thou hast an odour 
about thee that even dogs avoid, and 
children cannot bear. Thou hast a 
chill, a coldness, a damp about thee 
which savours not of life, but of the 
charnel-house. Thou hast a sorrow- 
fulness, a sadness, a gloom, a hue 
about thee which youth and love, 
beauty and joy, hope and expecta- 
tion, cannot call their sisters or their 
friends. ‘Thou hast a silence or a 
snarlishness, a frown or a scornful- 
ness, a hate or a malice, about thee 
which chills young blood, and freezes 
the purple stream. Thou hast a 
woefulness in thy look, a desolateness 
in thy gait, and a loneliness in thy 
every movement, repelling all that is 
ardent, and keeping at bay, man from 
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man, and rendering the world so un- 
kind, the heart so cold, and society so 
cheerless. Yes, Poverty, thou art 
more than a “ bitter draught,’—thou 
art a bitter fountain, a bitter stream, 
a bitter river, a bitter ocean, and an 
ocean of bitterness is within thee; 
and he who, like some wretched 
vagrants, drinks thee continually, is 
the object not of scorn or persecu- 
tion, but of pity and relief. 

The King’s Head is one of those 
houses which are known by all classes 
of mendicants, whether belonging to 
the silver class, or what are styled by 
all well-informed travellers durkers ; 
to the high-flyers, or begging-letter 
writers ; to the shallow coves, or im- 
postors, who in varied garbs obtain 
clothes from the compassionate and 
charitable to a great amount, and 
then sell them to the dealers in left- 
off garments, too often spending the 
produce in ardent spirits; to the 
shallow motts, or females, who, like 
shallow coves, go nearly naked 
through the world, begging ever for 
clothes, ever obtaining them, and yet 
never clothing themselves, but selling 
them for food, for lodging, for ardent 
spirits, and for the enjoyment of vice 
and of indolence ; as well as to the 
separate race of beggars and match- 
sellers who live by the ordinary 
tales, true and false, of real or sup- 
posed misery, and in which class is to 
be found much more of suffering 
than of crime, and of destitution and 
heart-rending woe than we are either 
accustomed to believe or like to in- 
quire into. 

The habit of generalising on all 
subjects is the result of impatience, 
indolence, or selfishness. ‘The beggar, 
as he opens his wallet, and sees only 
hard crusts and mouldy meat, will, of 
course, generalise. All rich men to 
him are misers, tyrants, aristocrats, 
enemies of the poor, and worthy of 
death. The wealthy man, the man 
at his ease, or even the middling- 
classed man, looks upon all mendi- 
cants, whether honest or thieves, 
lame, halt, blind, deaf and dumb, 
varalytic or palsied; or whether 
vale and hearty, affecting diseases 
they never felt, and sorrows which 
never reached them ; or whether the 
real bowed-down and infirm widow, 
or the mock imitator of her sorrows ; 
or whether the shoeless, shirtless 
wretch who begs because he cannot 
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work, from disease and lameness; 
or the forgerer upon human sympa- 
thy, who imitates a sorrow he knows 
nothing of,—yes, they look upon all 
these indiscriminately, and generally 
as thieves, vagrants, and impostors. 
Tell such a man that he generalises 
too much, and that he should not in- 
volve multitudes of his fellow-crea- 
tures in his sweeping anathemas, and 
he will reply, “I have no time to 
examine, no opportunities for inves- 
tigation ; it may be as you state, that 
some are honest, sober, and unfortu- 
nate, but then the opposite class is 
much more numerous, and I must 
adopt a general rule.” That rule, of 
course, is in accordance with the 
heart's own selfishness; and rather 
than decide in favour of human 
misery and calamity, the resolution is 
taken never to relieve any. 

I had heard and seen much in the 
course of a long autumnal ramble of 
the sad state of the working classes ; 
but my attention had been acci- 
dentally called to the condition of the 
mendicant poor. Ifoundthema wholly 
different race of beings. They had 
signs of their own, a language of their 
own, plans and schemes of their own, 
houses of their own, or rather for their 
own class; barns and outbuildings re- 
served by compassionate farmers and 
landowners for them ; they split so- 
ciety into factions, calculated with 
accuracy all their chances ; and could 
tell in many cases, with tolerable 
nicety, how much they should re- 
ceive in a week. I found them, ge- 
nerally speaking, distrustful of each 
other, living in a constant state of 
fear of arrest and imprisonment, con- 
cealing their own names even from 
their commonest associates, and chang- 
ing their announced plans and move- 
ments in less than a moment, as 
they saw with a prophet’s eye a lion 
in their projected path. 

But, cox how different were their 
classes. There was the systematic 
vagrant, whose life had been one of 
constant and unchanging mendi- 
cancy. There was the occasional 
vagrant, who begged after pea- 

icking season was over, or after 

opping was terminated, or after the 
harvest was closed, in order to raise 
money to go back to London, or to 
the county to which they belonged. 
There was another class of occasional 
vagrants also, who, migrating from a 
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district where poverty and misery 
assailed them, to the place of their 
nativity, or of their former brighter 
fortunes, sought for halfpence on 
their way, to provide for their daily 
wants, as they pressed onwards. 
There was another class of those 
temporary vagrants, likewise, who, 
being without employ, and hearing 
where work could be procured, far, 
far away, had set forth with their 
little all, and little indeed it was, to 
seek in the promised land the where- 
withal to satisfy their daily wants. 
“ I only ask for work,” said a pale, 
half-starved mechanic, whose visage 
was not unknown to me in former 
years,—“ I only ask for work, any 
work. I will drive the crows away ; 
I will pick up stones; I will watch 
the cows and the sheep; I will col- 
lect and sweep up manure on the 
highroads; I will rise at four, and 
work all day and all night, if neces- 
sary, to earn my bread, and never 
ask another charity. But I cannot 
get work any where, and I must die 
or beg.” ‘That man’s case was a 
specimen of that of thousands who 
now drag along their feeble frames 
on the high and cross-roads of this 
country; and yet—they are va- 
grants ! 

The vagrants in large towns and 
cities, and principally in London, are 
the very worst classes. ‘They are in 
eight cases out of ten impostor. 
They go about with statements of 
losses by fire, shipwrecks, and acci- 
dents. They obtain counterfeit sig- 
natures of magistrates and clergy- 
men to declarations of having lost 
their property by fire; and those 
who work “ with the slum and deli- 
cate” (the brief, or statement, and 
book of subscriptions) often raise 
large sums of money, which they ex- 
pend in vice and profligacy. ‘The 
shipwrecked mariner’s lurk is one of 
the most frequent and successful. A 
person of this character, known by 
the nickname of Captain Johnstone, 
has followed the lurk of a ship- 
wrecked captain for many years. 
He has been several times over every 
county in England and Wales, and 
has obtained thousands of pounds. 
He is an excellent writer, and has a 
respectable appearance; so the un- 
wary are deceived, and he is en- 
riched. When any account uf a 
shipwreck appears in the newspapers 
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which seems likely to suit his pur- 
pose, he writes out a new brief (slum), 
and provides a new book (delicate), 
and sets to work with zeal to obtain 
subscribers. ‘The trick generally 
succeeds, and for months the artful 
impostor preys upon the credulity of 
the public. There is a story current 
about him which is worth recording. 
A few years ago, during the time he 
was “ working his lurk” in some of 
the northern counties, a vessel was 
wrecked off the coast of Scotland. 
Having read the account in one of 
the papers, and determined that it 
would exactly suit him, he prepared 
for work, and went to the house ofa 
nobleman whose benevolence was 
proverbial in the neighbourhood. 
On applying to see his lordship, one 
of the servants informed him that he 
was in a summerhouse in the park, 
on his road back. Johnstone walked 
to the summerhouse, and found the 
nobleman reading a newspaper. The 
captain apologised for disturbing his 
lordship, informed him that he had 
just been shipwrecked, only a few 
days previously, and mentioned the 
name of the vessel, and all particu- 
lars of the disaster. ‘The tale was 
well told. The nobleman could not 
doubt the facts, for he had just read 
a longer, but still wholly correspond- 
ing, statement of the same event in 
the newspaper before him, and Five 
Pounbs were at once subscribed and 
paid, as well as name given and 
signed in the book of subscriptions. 
With such a donation and such a 
name, Johnstone scoured the country 
round about, and not less than one 
hundred pounds were procured by 
him in a few weeks. 

Polish noblemen, who have been 
driven from the land of their birth 
by Russian tyranny, are amongst the 
most successful impositions practised 
in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Bristol,—thus availing them- 
selves of the well-known sorrows of 
men with whom the whole of this 
land and people sympathise, to ex- 
tort for wretched impostors alms 
which would be well bestowed on the 
real sons of Poland. 

“ The victims of accidents,” wholly 
counterfeit ; “the sufferers from 
sickness,” quite unreal; “the deaf 
and dumb lurkers,” who dare to 
affect to be deprived of speech and 
hearing ; “ the servant out of' place,” 
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who cajoles the domestics at gentle- 
men’s houses, and works upon their 
sympathy ; “thecollierswho have suf- 
fered from the water suddenly burst- 
ing into a coal-pit,” and yet who never 
saw a coal-pit in their lives; “ the 
starved out weavers,” who go about 
with printed papers, or smal! hand- 
bills, representing that they are out 
of employ, though they have never 
seen 2 loom; “ the cotton-spinners’ 
lurk,” with their trick of leaving 
printed appeals, and calling again for 
them, and for alms, though they 
know as much of diamond-hunting 
as of cotton-spinning. One of these 
cotton-spinning lurkers is named 
* Cheshire Bill.” Ue has been tra- 
velling for some fifteen years in the 
capacity of a vagrant, but in various 
climates. Once he was a “ shallow 
cove,” and represented himself as a 
shipwrecked sailor. ‘Then he was a 
“carpet- weaver in distress,” and 
sung through the streets to obtain 
“ browns and wedge” (halfpence and 
silver). Then he was a cotton- 
weaver from Manchester, singing 
through the streets in company with 
others, having a clean white apron 
round him. ‘Then he was on the 
collier’s lurk, and carrying a written 
paper, stating that he had suffered 
from dreadful accident at Bilston, in 
a coal-pit. ‘Then he turned watch- 
seller: afterwards a simple road-side 
beggar; and finally a cotton-spinner 
out of employ, selling cotton said to 
be of his own spinning, and out of 
which he contrived to make a profit 
of an hundred per cent. 

“The callenderer’s lurk” is an- 
other trick, and the doggerel poetry 
in which their appeal is made to the 
“kind and generous public” con- 
tains, amongst a variety of other 
verses, the following record of their 
own virtues and charity, when, as 
they pretend, they knew better 
days :— 


«« Whene’er we saw one in distress, 
We strove to help him tirough ; 
But now we cannot help ourselves, —- 

We have no work to do.” 


The systematic writers of begging 
letters are also much more common 
in London than in the country, and 
they rejoice in the nickname of 
“high-flyers.” Year after year they 
invent new cases, with different 
hands; and sometimes their wives, 
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or mistresses, where they are known 
themselves, present their “ appeal,” 
and thus avoid detection, and collect 
an abundant revenue for the sins as 
well as the necessaries of existence. 

Well would it be for society at 
large if the vagrants of Great Britain 
were confined to these impostors. 
The remedy would be easy. ‘Thair 
extinction by imprisonment and 
transportation would not be difficult. 
But alas! mixed up with these un- 
true and unreal appeals to the sym- 
pathies of our nature, are thousands 
and tens of thousands of cases where 
sickness, accidents, death, want of 
work, inadequate wages, and the 
other ills of life to which sorrowing 
man is heir, have given to the squa- 
lid, starving, wretched, and abased 
applicants the right to ask for food, 
or to seek in the unrons they so 
much abhor the gruel and the bread 
of existence. 

“ There is the union,” I said to a 
young woman, whose husband had 
died a few days previously of small- 
pox, and who had left three children 
as his sole inheritance to his once 
beloved wife, but now mourning 
widow. “ There is the union. As 
your landlord, cruel and cold-hearted, 
has seized and sold your bedstead, 
bedding, and chairs, you have no 
choice. Your duty is clear. There 
is the union. You will have shelter, 
bedding, clothes, and food.” 

“But not my children,” replied 
the wretched and helpless widow. 
‘lL would rather beg my bread to 
my grave than be separated from 
them either by day or by night.” 

All persuasion was useless. She 
set out on her vagrant life, and her 
children were her passports to com- 
passion. Oh! the mass of misery! 
Oh! the untold, the hidden, but the 
deep and bitter woes of tens of thou- 
sands of those who are yet classed 
under the one general sweeping title 
of beggars! Well, and so they are ; 
lor they beg; but why? Because 
no one will give them work, the sus- 
tenance they receive from the re- 
lieving-ofticer is not enough to keep 
them on gaol fare, the unions are 
repugnant | to their hearts, the rate of 
wages allowed to them for labour by 
the parish is ix 1adequate, their own 
trades fail them; and what are they 
to do? ‘To migrate to other dis- 
tricts? Yes; but they must beg 
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their way, and often arrive too late. 
To emigrate! Ah, that is the last, 
the very last scheme resorted to by 
the pootof England. England, with 
all its sorrows, is still their home. 

I had thus familiarised myself with 
the vagrants’ life in all its varied 
forms, accidents, and sad and sorrow- 
ing pages, when a resolution to know 
them still better decided me on pass- 
ing a few hours at a vagrants’ lodg- 
ing-house. I had heard of the 
King’s Head from several “ travel- 
lers” (the name adopted by beggars 
wandering on the road), and havi ing 
had some - good shooting and finished 
my autumnal rambling in the envi- 
rons of the town in question, I 
dressed myself wp as an unfortunate 
tradesman—a_ broken-down shop- 
keeper —and with old clothes, a 
worn-out hat, shoes covered with 
mud and dirt, and a “ slum aud deli- 
cate” (a case, or appeal, and sub- 
scription-book), I arrived at dusk at 
the outer door of the vagrants’ lodg- 
ing-house. I had wrapped up in a 
sort of dingy-looking cloth a piece of 
bread and some sausage, the former 
stale and the latter cooked a day or 
two before. This arrangement was 
necessary that | might not be differ- 
ent to my fellows. I did not desire 
to look suspicious, or to excite atten- 
tion by any superiority either in 
clothes or provender. My coat- 
sleeves were threadbare, my beard 
had two days been unvisited by the 
razor, and I thought that Mary 
Anne, the lady’s maid of my friend's 
wife, at whose house I had been 
staying, would have gone into fits 
with immoderate laughing when |] 
sallicd from the hall. To prevent 
being discovered, I had also taken 
care to arrive at the King’s Hcad by 
a circuitous route, since tramps and 
cadgers were abundant in those parts, 
and if I had been suspected not to be 
a “regular” in the trade, 1 should 
have suffered two inconveniences : 
the first, that of not seeing the society 
into which I entered in its natural 
state; and the second, that of run- 
ning the risk of being both insulted 
and expelled. 

On arriving at the door of the 
King’s Ilead 1 paused a few seconds. 
All was as still as death. My cou- 
rage, or rather my assurance, seemed 
to fail me; but at that very moment 
a cadger on the fly (a beggar on the 
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road), with his female companion 
and three children, came up and 
made straight for the door. They 
entered, and I did the same. The 
landlord looked at his new guests 
from the door of his small inner 
room with rather a beaming eye, and 
in a familiar tone and manner said to 
the cadger who had entered, “ Well, 
Jem, how goes it ? browns or wedge, 
eh?” Meaning, in plain terms, 
“Well, Jem, what sort of a day 
have you made ? have you plenty of 
halfpence or silver ?” 

“ Browns,” replied the cadger, 
very sulkily ; “ but hunger's a sharp 
thorn and biteth keen.” And then 
on he walked to a large back room 
on the ground-floor which was the 
vagrants’ “salle-a-manger.” I fol- 
lowed my leader, without exchanging 
a word either of civility or salutation, 
and sat down on a bench originally 
rough and uncomely, but which had 
been polished by the much sitting of 
the vagrants thereon with their old 
corduroy and velveteen small-clothes 
from year to year. 

“Come here,” said the cadger to 
his companion and children; “ out 
with your scran (broken victuals), 
and let’s have at it. I'm ready to 
die o’ hunger.” 

I looked round me. The room 
was filled with guests; but oh! how 
different were their appearances! 
Near the fire, which was composed of 
dead burning cinders and, I think, 
some coke, sat an old man, whose 
hair was white as the driven snow, 
and whose age could scarcely be less 
than eighty. His eyes appeared un- 
dimmed by years or care, and he 
fastened them on me with an inquir- 
ing, if not suspicious tenacity. 

“Bad neighbourhood for high- 
flyers,” remarked the old man, di- 
recting his voice towards the part of 
the room where I had seated myself. 

“Very bad,” I answered, in my 
gruffest manner, and in a surly 
tone, and he was silent. 

The room was about eighteen fect 
long by fourteen or sixteen broad. 
It was at least ten feet high and had 
a sanded floor, or rather dirty deal 
boards covered with sand every 
morning. In the day time it was 
lighted by two windows, which looked 
into a sort of half yard, half garden, 
where was a pump of good water and 
alarge stone sink, the only gratuitous 
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articles in or around the premises. 
The room had neither prints nor 
pictures, blinds nor curtains, nor 
even shutters; but there were no 
broken panes, and two ventilators 
whirled round in two upper panes of 
glass with much activity, through 
which the hot air and smoke of the 
pipes gained egress. The fire-place 
was at the farther end of the room. 
Around the wall, and fixed to it 
strongly, were a line of benches, 
before which tables, on which the 
vagrant opened his bag, his towel, 
his basket, or his wallet. The fa- 
vourite benches were those which 
were placed at the top of the room, 
from the fire-place to each side, which 
were, in fact, cross benches. ‘Those 
who arrived last were obliged to put 
up with forms, which were not fixed, 
but which were stationed across and 
down the external sides of the two 
cross and two long tables. The tables 
were by no means crowded, but they 
were tolerably full. Having descried 
a vacant place about the left centre 
bench, which was fixed to the wall, I 
pushed, with some roughness, to that 
quarter, but not without mecting 
with a reproof from a female, whose 
supper I deranged by my rapidity, 
and who observed, in no honeyed ac- 
cents, “that I must belong to the 
galleys’ quarters.” The observation 
excited, however, no attraction, for 
such reproofs were merely character- 
istic of the society and scenery which 
surrounded me. 

Next to the old man at the upper 
end of the room sat the prettiest girl 
I have seen for many a long day. 
She was travelling, z. e. begging, with 
her grandfather, who was next her. 
Whether she was his grandchild | 
cannot tell; but they travelled to- 
gether, ate together, and slept toge- 
ther, and were indeed inseparable. 
Her age was about eighteen. There 
was a light in her eye, a rapidity in 
her step, a fascination in her smile, 
and a playfulness in her jests and 
tone, which were almost bewitching ; 
but she had been corrupted by de- 
praved society, and rendered wholly 
callous to all moral sentiments. Her 
grandfather, for so we must call him 
in default of evidence to the con- 
trary, “did the lame lurk” during 
day ; that is shammed lameness, and 
at night had his leg unbandaged, and 
could walk somewhat nimbly across 
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the room. His grey hairs, I suspect, 
however, helped him much more 
than his lameness, and enabled him 
to smoke his pipe, drink his pint, and 
supply half the same quantity to the 
girl who accompanied him. ‘The old 
man was now and then irritated by 
the whispering of “an out-and-out 
swell vagrant” who sat next his 
granddaughter on the cross bench, 
and was evidently seeking to intrigue 
with her. How angry at last the 
old man was! He called the swell 
vagrant “a seducer,” a “ miscreant,” 
and other titles far more objection- 
able, whilst the girl evidently en- 
joyed the dispute, and laughed as the 
old man was quizzed for his attach- 
ment to the younger branches of his 
family. ‘That was a sad scene of 
retaliation; but the girl and her 
lover (for the day) continued their 
whisperings and laughings, whilst she 
partook of some of the choicest mor- 
sels from the wallet of her young 
neighbour. 

But these were all secondary per- 
sonages. There were two or three 


others who secured very shortly all 
my attention. ‘The landlord was one. 


“ Out or in, young man?” was his 
inquiry, as he planted himself oppo- 
site to me, about half-an-hour after 
ny arrival. 

What could he mean? I affected 
not to hear him. 

~ Out or in, | say?” he repeated ; 
and the thought just struck me that 
his question related to my sleeping 
quarters, and meant to interrogate 
me whether I intended sleepmg in 
the house in a bed, or in the stables 
on straw. 

“Oh! in,” I replied in a dashing 
sort of style, still not raising my 
eyes from the table. 

“Four pence, if you please,” said 
the landlord. “No. 7, one pair to 
the right, half a bed with blind ‘Tom, 
a good kicker.” 

[ took out my fourpence and placed 
them on the table, all in browns. 
The landlord looked at them one by 
one, and discovered two with harps 
on the reverse side of the halfpennies. 

“ Harp's the word—eh ?” asked, 
or rather ejaculated the landlord ; 
for he waited for no reply to his in- 
quiry, but continued as follows :— 
* Harping’s out of fashion, they say, 
in these parts. Bob Dawyer was 
nabbed yesterday as was a month, at 
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White's the linen-draper’s, and now's 
in the lock-up for the 'sizes.” 

What could this mean? I found 
out afterwards. ‘There are a class of 
thievish vagrants called “ palmers,” 
who visit shops under pretence of 
collecting harp halfpence; and, to 
induce shopkeepers to search for 
them, they offer thirteenpence for a 
shilling’s worth, when many persons 
are silly enough to empty a large 
quantity of coppers on their counters 
to search for the halfpence wanted. 
The palmer is sure to have his hand 
amongst the treasure ; and while he 
affects to search diligently for the 
harps, he contrives to conceal some 
halfpence in the palm of his hand ; 
and when he removes his hand from 
the copper, always holds his fingers 
out straight, so that the shopkeeper 
has no suspicion that he is being 
robbed. 

The landlord clearly took me for 
apalmer. ‘This was no very agreeable 
compliment to begin with; but 1 
answered him not a word, and only 
called to the girl “ for a pint of 
beer.” 

“ Penny, three-halfpenny, or two- 
penny ?” asked the girl; to whom I 
replied, “ T'wo-penny.” This doubt- 
less confirmed their suspicions. A 
four-penny bed, two-penny beer, and 
bread and cold sausage, were fare and 
accommodation worthy of a palmer. 

The creature who waited upon us, 
and whom I have called “ the girl,” 
deserves a passing sketch. She was 
short, crooked, one-eyed, lame on the 
left leg, flat as a pancake, long as a 
herring, yellow wkion with a sharp 
nose, much pitted with the sinall- 
pox, and a mouth used to steal a sip 
from the poor man’s beer, and to in- 
sult him if he accused her. She wore 
a low dark cotton gown, with a neck- 
handkerchief which might have been 
white in the days before the flood ; 
two large ear-rings, and coarse worsted 
stockings very loose about the in- 
steps, and indicating a total indif- 
ference on the part of their wearer 
to garters. Her gown-sleeves were 
tucked up above the elbows, and her 
gown also tucked up behind. Her 
apron was not less holy than her life, 
and was not much whiter than her 
kerchief. She was on one continued 
dog-trot from morn to night, and 
often during a portion of even the 
night itself, and had only accepted 
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the post she occupied because no one 
else in all the country would employ 
her. She was dirty, insolent, and 
stupid ; but then she went round and 
round from January to December, 
like a horse in a mill, and was “ per- 
lectly a match” for the kind of cus- 
tomers who frequented the King’s 
Head. 

‘The landlord was a big, strapping 
fellow, who had passed some months 
of his earlier days in a metropoli- 
tan prison for sundry acts of petty 
knavery, 
his unprofitable career, and had suc- 
ceeded on the death of his father and 
mother to the rights and privileges, 
property, good-will, furniture, and 
all the rest, of the King’s Hlead—the 
vagrants’ lodging-house. He must 
have been not less than six feet high, 
with strong sinewy arms, and looked 
one vast mass of muscle and vigour. 
tis head was round, red, and heavy. 
ilis upper lip was scowling, and his 
physiognomy severe. No one would 
thit ik of attacking him single-handed ; 

ind he would be a match in physical 
iaeai for two or three of the 
stoutest and bravest of his customers 
[lis wife was made in a very different 
mould. She had once been hand- 
some; but coarse language, coarse 
associations, coarse lodgers, a coarse 
husband, a coarse mode of life, and a 
habit of “ driving dull care away” 
by the jug and the bottle, had con- 
verted her into a fallen beauty, and 
a mere shadow of her former self. 
‘l'wosqualling, screeching, savage, dis- 
obedient, untractable children, were 
the fruit of her marriage with our 
host; and the King’s Head was known 
all round as being the most musical, 
but least harmonious family in the 
neighbourhood. 

When the landlord had seen the 
two-penny beer placed before me, he 
turned to a thick-set, wild, savage- 
looking man, who had a small buil- 
dog at his feet, and who travelled 
with another man, much like himself, 
and with their canine companion. 
‘The wild, savage-looking man had 
jet black hair, an old brown leathern 
belt and a little sack thrown across 
his shoulder, clothes which hung 
upon him but lightly, and covered 
his body but ill, and a hat which 
both the winds and the 
heaven had visited most roughly. 
He was a.“ prig.” Le belonged to 
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the class of vagrants who are most 
exceedingly clever at drawing a purse, 
watch, or pocket-book, from persons 
in crowded places. aces, fairs, and 
prize-fights, are their most favourite 
resorts. Ilis companion was so much 
like him that they must have been 
brothers. As he was talkative, how- 
ever, his brother was taciturn; and 
Bob Davis (for such was the elder 
brother’s name) gave all the orders, 
and superintended all the arrange- 
ments. The eldest might have been 
twenty-five, the youngest four years 
less. 

“In or out, gentlemen?” asked 
the landlord, as he eyed his suspicious 
inmates. 

“ Why in, to be sure,” 
Davis, “ and no mistake.” 

“ One shilling the whole bed,” said 
the landlord, in a voice of thunder. 
‘ No. 7, first-floor, bed to the right, 
only two beds in the room.” 

“ Two half beds will suit us better,” 
replied Bob; “we don’t sleep to- 
gether; never mind separation.” 

There’s no choosing here,” said 
the landlord. “If that don’t suit 
you, you can accommodate yourselves 
elsewhere—or—out, if you prefer it! 

The two brothers looked mortified, 
but merely replied, “That they'd 
take some supper. 

The landlord was somewhat moved 
by these dulcet notes, and asked them, 
“If they'd prefer the front room to 
the one they were in?” Now the 
front room was a sort of reserve — 
not for good company, since good 
company never went of late years to 
the King’s [lead—but for flash com- 
pany, for private interviews, for secret 
confabulations, and for those cus- 
tomers who, from their superior 
prowess or talent, gained most money 
from the public, and therefore spent 
most at the public-house. The front 
room was much smaller than the 
back, but it was better lighted, and 
the hostess served her guests. 

*‘ Much company in the 
room?” asked Bob. 

“ Not to-night,” replied the land- 
lord. “our merchants, a fire-lurk, 
and two foreigners—all old stagers.” 

“ ‘Then we'll take supper here,” re- 
plied Bob. “ Bacon and eggs, bread 
and murphies, and no mistake !” 

*'There shall be none!” said the 
landlord. “ One shilling and four- 
pence, if you please !” 


replied Bob 


frout 
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“ And three pints of beer,” added 
Bob. 

“ Sixpence more!” said the host ; 
and one shilling and tenpence were 
paid down long before the supper 
made its appearance. But when it 
did so, it was most inviting; and I 
shall never forget the sigh of a poor 
woman who was travelling towards 
Liverpool with four children to gain 
her native parish, and who begged 
their way with singing psalms, when 
she saw the rich supper spread be- 
fore her more fortunate neighbours, 
Multiplied misfortunes had driven 
her from comparative comfort to 
widowhood and beggary ; and whilst 
these two pickpockets were fattening 
on good cheer, and had decided for a 
bed, she and her fatherless children 
had to crouch into the stables and 
sleep in the straw, after having made 


an insufficient and wretched meal of 


stale crusts and water from the pump. 
The dear hungry children looked 
with sleepy or with streaming eyes 
on the rich repast of these unprin- 
cipled “ prigs;” and I was almost 


unable to resist the temptation of 


throwing off my disguise, and order- 
ing the landlord to supply them with 
a hearty meal. 

“oO hy 
you?” inquired the landlord of 
little man of about fifty years of ole 
whose companion was a child between 
twelve and thirteen, and a young man 
of — five-and-twenty. 

“ 1 don’t know what they say, nor 
yet care,” answered the old man, who 
travelled with umbrella-sticks and 
whalebones ; and professed “to mend 
people's umbrellas at their own doors 
and within sight of them.” 

“Shall I tell you, then ?” 
the landlord. 

* Just as you like,” answered the 
wnbrella- mender. 

“ Why, they say you've got a large 
furtune left you. 

“ That may be too,” answered the 
little man. 

Yes, that may be too,” echoed his 
male companion. 

“J think,” added the landlord, 
* your name is George Miller ?” 

“The same,” replied the little man. 

“ Well, then, if you're the George 
Miller who lived in Wellclose 
Square 

“To be sure he is, 
the companion aforesaid. 


asked 


” 


interrupted 


what's this they say “ 
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“ No interruption,” said the um- 
brella-maker, “ though I am he.” 

* 'Then,” said the landlord, “ you 
are heir to an estate of ten thousand 
a-year !” 

“ It may be so,” said the umbrella- 
maker, “ but what then?” 

“ Why then you're a very lucky 
fellow,” said the landlord. 

* And you— you're the landlord 
of the King’s Head—and that’s all !” 

“ More civility and less coarse- 
ness,” said the landlord. 

“ Less blarney and more informa- 
tion,” retorted the umbrella-mender. 
And then the whole room, landlord 
included, burst into a loud peal of 
laughter. 

The landlord produced the news- 
paper, in which an advertisement had 
often appeared, addressed to the heir 
of James Miller deceased, and which 
contained so accurate a description of 
the person of George, that if living 
he could not be mistaken. And now, 
right down living he was, and there 
sat the heir himself: 

“ Gin and water and pipes for all 
the party,” 8 said the wmbrella-mend- 
er,—* do you hear that, landlord ?” 

The landlord looked astonished, 
but counted his guests. 

* Thirteen glasses at threepence, 
makes three shillings and three- 
pence, Squire Miller,” said the land- 
lord; and the old umbrella-maker 
placed the money on the table. 

I now ventured to speak. 

“ There’s a poor widow and her 
four children in the outhouse, who 
have had dry crusts and water,’ | 
observed. 

‘And an old woman with the 
rheumatism, who has no crust at all,” 
added the landlord. 

* Three glasses for the oués,” said 
the little umbrella man; “and bread 
for the old granny.” 

“One shilling more,” said the 
landlord of the King’s Head; and, 
in about ten minutes’ time, the gin 
and water, both in and out, and the 
bread to ‘the stable, were in cir- 
culation: but as it is with wine, so it 
is with spirits; when the gin and 
water began to take effect, the scene 
became much more uproarious. 

The young “ swell” took to kiss- 
ing the granddaughter. ‘The grand- 
father fell a beating his grandchild. 
‘The two brothers vaunted of their 
* success” at some neighbouring 
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races, which success they pretended 
was in betting, but which most of 
their companions knew to mean 
pickpocketing. And various scenes 
of a graye or comic character riveted 
my attention, but still did not un- 
loose my tongue. 

A man in a smock-frock, with the 
air of a hawker about him, and who 
did nothing the whole evening but 
smoke pipes and mutter to himself 
over two pints of threehalfpenny, 
had his tongue set in motion by the 
mixture of gin and water with his 
beer, on, no doubt, a somewhat empty 
stomach. He had a sadly ferocious 
look, and was evidently not at ease, 
cither in his reflections or recol- 
lections. 

*“ Well, and what if I did?” asked 
this fellow, not of any one in par- 
ticular, but of all,—*“ I say, what if 
L did? — Whose affair’s that? — 
Wasn't she mine ?— Yes, she was! 
Well, who says the contrary ? — 
There she is!—There she is!” and 
then he made a dash forward with 
his brawny arm across the table, as 
though to catch at something. 

“ She's gone—she’s gone,” he con- 
tinued. “I didn’t do it, sir,—no, I 
didn’t, indeed.— But what if I did? 
—Didn’t I love her? ‘To be sure I 
did.—There she is again!” and this 
time he sprang over the table and 
began to rave most awfully. 

* He’s mad,” said the little um- 
brella-maker. 

“ He’s drunk,” exclaimed 
granddaughter and her intriguer. 

The landlord put out his giant 
strength and seized him by his arm. 
The next moment he had left the 
room. I learned afterwards that he 
was suspected of having committed a 
crime of fearful magnitude, but I 
was unable to follow his history. 

This scene broke up the party. 

The landlord poked out the fire. 
This was the signal for separation. 
The three twelve-sized candles were 
reduced to two. 

“ Beds, if you please,” said the 
landlord; and the girl just lighted 
our steps to the bottom of the stairs. 

“ Is Blind Tom in bed?” Tasked 
her, as she slunk off to her lair. 

“ Hours ago,” was the only an- 
swer: and when I reached the room 
No. 7, I found the landlord had lied 
a little, and that three beds instead of 
two were placed in the room. The 


the 
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granddaughter was ney The 
grandfather was already in bed. ‘They 
occupied the farthest of the beds 
from the door. Blind Tom was fast 
asleep. The bed next the door was 
the best, but the two “ prigs” were 
to be its possessors. They shut the 
door. The moon shone brightly in 
at the only window which lighted 
our chamber. I never hailed that 
light with more joy and gratitude. 

“ Thou art the same moon,” I said, 
“that gildest the palace dome, the 
joy tower, the aaey mansion, the 
long-aisled cathedral, the verdant 
woods, the cheerful plains, the rich 
man’s castle and the poor man’s cot- 
tage, the prisoner’s cell, the captive's 
dungeon, and now the wretched 
chamber of a vagrants’ lodging- 
house! Deign, pale Fingara, to shed 
thy trembling light on this abode of 
misery and of vice !” 

I threw myself on the bed by the 
side of Blind Tom. Of course, I re- 
tained my clothes, kept my bludgeon- 
stick in my hands, and resolved that 
Morpheus should pay no insidious 
visits to my ail eyes. 

The granddaughter observed me 
for some time with her pretty but 
most wicked eyes, and evidently was 
dissatisfied with my mode of acting. 

“ Why don’t you go to bed, and 
not lie outside with your clothes 
on?” asked the fair but wicked 
maiden. 

“It’s my habit,” I answered; 
“ especially when I start early.” 

This did not content her; but 
sleep put an end to her suspicions, 
and I alone resisted the importunities 
of Morpheus. 

As long as the moon continued to 
shine I felt neither uneasiness nor 
unhappiness, but at three all was 
darkness; and a little after that hour 
[ heard a great tumult in the adjoin- 
ing chamber. Oaths became plenti- 
ful ; accusations the most horrid were 
proffered ; and blows, howlings, and 
groans, were rendered yet more ter- 
rific by a rush to the staircase. 

“ Down with him! — Down with 
him!” was the ery; and a fearful 
fall shortly afterwards apprised me 
that “ the swell,” imagining he knew 
the bedroom in which the fair grand- 
daughter had slept, had stealthily 
obtruded into the territory of a less 
accommodating companion. He dis- 
covered too late his error, and was 
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not likely soon to forget his “ in- 
discretion.” He crawled away be- 
fore the morning's light had dawned 
upon the King’s Head, and changed 
his route, but, doubtless, not his man- 
ners. 

Once more the King’s Head was 
tranquil; but about half-past four, 
as near as possible, I heard some 
whispering in the bed next the door. 
The prigs were awake, and were 
planning their operations. 

“ I saw yellow among his browns,” 
whispered one, who thought me fast 
asleep ; and soon afterwards he groped 
about the room very lightly, slowly, 
and cautiously. 

The old grandfather's bed was first 
visited. I did not stir. The prig 
rifled the pockets so cleverly that I 
could not hear the sound of the 
chinking. It was my turn next. 
Long did he grope about the bed, 
and an old chair and chest of drawers ; 
and then ventured, by placing his 
hand on the bed, to ascertain whether 
1 was there or had decamped. 

I affected to start. “ Who's that ?” 
I inquired, with the voice of a tiger. 
He made no reply, but crept softly 
towards his bed. 

“Who's that?” I again sternly 
demanded ; and, seizing my bludgeon- 
stick, rushed towards the door. 

The brother, who had remained 
in bed, now rose, and said, that 
“ doubtless it was his brother, who 
was given sometimes to walking in 
his sleep, but who meant no harm to 
any one.” 

“ That's false,” 1 exclaimed; and 
the mildness of the tone betrayed 
me. 

“And you're xo traveller,” re- 
plied the prig. 

“I thought not,” said the grand- 
daughter; “he would not pull off 
his clothes.” 

“ They've robbed you,” I answer- 
ed; “and I haye caught them in the 
act.” 
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I gained the door, called to the 
landlord at the top of my voice, and 
in two minutes he arrived with a 
lantern. The scene was at once hu- 
morous and extraordinary. Blind 
Tom mistaking the door, had taken 
the direction of the granddaughter’s 
bolster. The granddaughter stood 
unblushingly in her lowest garment 
before the assembled party. The 
old grandiather looked horror-struck. 
The two prigs danced about and 
swore to their innocence: but the 
landlord saw the trick, found the 
browns and silver taken from the 
old man’s pocket deposited in the bed 
next the door, and did not leave the 
room till restitution was made ; whilst 
the granddaughter leisurely drew on 
her stockings and her toggery, and 
then the landlord conducted the prigs 
to the door of the house, and told 
them they could not be too expe- 
ditious in their march. 

When the granddaughter disco- 
vered that I had been a faithful sen- 
tinel over hers and her grandfather's 
fortunes, she did the amiable, re- 
counted some of her adventures, and 
hoped I was going her road in the 
morning. 

That morning at length arrived. 
It was a long while coming. But 
where, at seven o'clock, were the 
guests of the previous night? Few 
had remained behind. ~Even the 
stables were cleared. A little weak 
tea, into which some coarse brown 
sugar and a few drops of milk were 
deposited, was made and partaken of 
in the large room by those who had 
not left; but their visages were sad, 
sunken, and wretched. 

I looked round the buildings— 
examined well the quarter I had in- 
habited during one whole night— 
nodded rather more civilly than 
otherwise to the landlord, and then 
took my leave for ever of 
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DICKENS IN FRANCE. 


Seeinc placarded on the walls a 
huge announcement that “ Nicno.as 
Nickiesy, ou les Voleurs de Lon- 
(lres,” was to be performed at the 
Ambigu-Comique Théatre on the 
Boulevard, and having read in the 
Journal des Débats a most stern and 
ferocious criticism upon the piece in 
question, and upon poor Monsieur 
Dickens, itssupposed author, it seemed 
to me by no means unprofitable to 


lay out fifty sous in the purchase of 


a stall at the theatre, and to judge 
with my own eyes of the merits and 
demerits of the play. 

Who does not remember (except 
those who never saw the drama, and 
therefore of course cannot be ex- 
pected to have any notion of it)— 
who does not, I say, remember the 
pathetic acting of Mrs. Keeley in the 
part of Smike, as performed at the 
Adelphi ; the obstinate good-humour 
of Mr. Wilkinson, who, having to 
represent the brutal Squeers, was, 
according to his nature, so chuckling, 
oily, and kind-hearted, that little 
hoys must have thought it a good 
joke to be flogged by him; finally, 
the acting of the admirable Yates in 
the kindred part of Mantalini? Can 
l‘rance, [ thought, produce a fop equal 
to Yates? Is there any vulgarity 
and assurance on the Boulevard that 
can be compared to that of which, in 
the character of Mantalini, he gives 
a copy so wonderfully close to nature ? 
Never then were fifty sous more 
cheerfully —nay, eagerly paid, than 
by your obedient servant. 

After China, this is the most ig- 
norant country, thought I, in the 
whole civilised world (the company 
was dropping into the theatre, and the 
musicians were one by one taking their 

its) ; these people are so immensely 


conceited, that they think the rest of 


Lurope beneath them; and though 
they have invaded Spain, Italy, 
Russia, Germany, not one in ten 
thousand can ask for a piece of bread 
in the national language of the coun- 
tries so conquered. But see the force 
of genius; after a time it conquers 
every thing, even the ignorance and 
conceit of Frenchmen! The name 


of Nicholas Nickleby crosses the 
Channel in spite of them. I shall 
see honest John Browdie and wicked 
Ralph once more, honest and wicked 
in French, Shall we have the Ken- 
wigses, and their uncle, the delight- 
ful collector ; and will he, in Ports- 
mouth church, make that famous 
marriage with Juliana Petowker ? 
Above all, what will M/rs. Nickleby 
say ?—the famous Mrs. Nickleby, 
who has lain undescribed until Boz 
seized upon her and brought that 
great truth to light, and whom yet 
every man possesses in the bosom of 
hisownfamily. Arethere Mrs. Nickle- 
bies—or, to speak more correctly, are 
there Mistresses Nickleby in France? 
We shall see all this at the rising of 
the curtain; and, hark! the fiddlers 
are striking up. 

Presently the prompter gives his 
three heart-thrilling slaps, and the 
great painted cloth moves upwards : 
it is always a moment of awe and 
pleasure. What is coming? Tl irst 
you get a glimpse of legs ‘and feet ; 
then “suddenly the owners of the 
limbs in question in steady attitudes, 
looking as ifthey had been there one 
thousand years before ; now behold 
the landscape, the clouds; the great 
curtain vanishes altogether, the charm 
is dissolved, and the disenchanted 
performers begin. 

ACT I. 

You see a court of a school, with 
ereat iron bars in front, and a 
beauteous sylvan landscape beyond. 
Could you read the writing on the 
large board over the gate, you would 
know that the school was the “ Para- 
dis des Enfans,” kept by Mr. Squeers. 
Somewhere by that bright river, 
which meanders through the back- 
ground, is the castle of the stately 
Karl of Clarendon—no relation to a 
late ambassador at Madrid. 

iis lordship is from home; but 
his young and lovely daughter, Miss 
Annabella, is in Yorkshire, and 
this very moment is taking a lesson 
of French from Mr. Squeers’s sous- 
maitre, Neekolass Neeklbee. Nicholas 
is, however, no vulgar usher; he is 
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but lately an orphan; and his unele, 
the rich London banker, Monsieur 
Ralph, taking charge of the lad’s 
portionless sister, has procured for 
Nicholas this place of usher at a 
school in le Yorksheer. 

A rich London banker procuring 
his nephew a place in a school at 
eight guineas per annum! Sure 
there must be some roguery in this ; 
and the more so when you know that 
Monsieur Squeers, the keeper of the 
academy, was a few years since a 
vulgar rope-dancer and tumbler at a 
fair. But, peace! let these mysteries 
clear up, as, please Heaven, before 
five acts are over they will. Mean- 
while Nicholas is happy in giving 
his lessons to the lovely Meess An- 
nabel. Lessons, indeed! Lessons of 
what? <Alack, alack! when two 
young, handsome, ardent, tender- 
hearted people pore over the same 
hook, we know what happens, be 
the book what it may. French or 


Ilebrew, there is always one kind of 
language in the leaves, as those can 
tell who have conned them. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of his 
usher, Monsieur Squeers keepsschool. 


But one of his scholars is in the 
court-yard ; 2 Jad beautifully dressed, 
fat, clean, and rosy. A gentleman 
by the name of Browdie, by profes- 
sion a drover, is with the boy, em- 
ployed at the moment (for he is at 
leisure and fond of music) in giving 
him a lesson on the clurionet. 

‘The boy thus receiving lessons is 
called facetiously by his master Pro- 
spectus, and why? Beeause he is so 
excessively fat and healthy, and well 
clothed, that his mere appearance in 
the court-yard is supposed to entice 
parents and guardians to place their 
children in a seminary where the 
scholars were in such admirable con- 
dlition. 

And here I cannot help observing 
in the first place, that Squeers ex- 
hihiting in this manner a sample-boy, 
and pretending that the whole stock 
was like him (whereas they are a 
miserable, half-starved set), must have 
been an abominable old scoundrel ; 
and, secondly (though the observa- 
tion applies to the French nation 
merely, and may be considered more 
as political than general), that, by 
vay of a fat specimen, never was one 
more unsatisfactory than this. Such 
a poor shrivelled creature I never 
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saw; it is like a French fat pig, as 
lanky asagreyhound! Both animals 
give one a thorough contempt for 
the nation. 

John Browdie gives his lesson to 
Prospectus, who informs him of some 
of the circumstances narrated above ; 
and having concluded the lesson, 
honest John produces a piece of 
pudding for his pupil. Ah, how Pro- 
spectus devours it! for though the 
only well-fed boy in the school, he 
is, we regret to say, a gormandiser by 
disposition. 

While Prospectus eats, another of 
Mr. Squeers’s scholars is looking un- 
noticed on; another boy, a thousand 
times more miserable. See yon poor 
shivering child, trembling over his 
book in a miserable hutch at the 
corner of the court! Ile is in rags, 
he is not allowed to live with the 
other boys; at play they constantly 
buffet him, at lesson-time their blun- 
ders are visited upon his poor shoul- 
ders. 

Who is this unhappy boy? Ten 
years since a man by the name of 
Becher brought him to the Paradis 
des Enfans; and paying in advance 
five years of his pension, left him 
under the charge of Monsieur Squeers. 
No family ever visited the child ; and 
when at the five years’ end the in- 
slituteur applied at the address given 
him by Becher for the further pay- 
ment of his pupil’s expenses, Mon- 
sieur Squeers found that Becher had 
grossly deceived him, that no such 
persons existed, and that no money 
was consequently forthcoming, hence 
the misfortunes which afterwards 
befell the hapless orphan. None cared 
for him—none knew him, ‘tis pos- 
sible that even the name he went by 
was fictitious. ‘That name was Smike, 
pronounced Smeck. 

Poor Smeek! he had, however, 
found one friend, —the kind-hearted 
sous-maitre Neeklbee—who gave him 
half of his own daily pittance of 
bread and pudding, encouraged him 
to apply to his books, and defended 
him as much as possible from the 
assaults of the schoolboys and Mon- 
sieur Squeers. 

John Browdie had just done giving 
his lesson of clarionet to Prospectus, 
when Neckl bee arrived at the school. 
There was a difference between John 
and Nicholas ; for the former, seeing 
the young usher’s frequent visits at 
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Clarendon Castle, foolishly thought 
he was enamoured of Meess Jenny, 
the fermier’s daughter, on whom John 
too had fixed an eye of affection. 
Silly John! Nicholas’s heart was 
fixed (hopelessly as the young man 
thought) upon higher objects. How- 
ever, the very instant that Nickleby 
entered the court-yard of the school, 
John took up his stick and set off for 
London, whither he was bound, with 
a drove of oxen. 

Nickleby had not arrived a whit 
too soon to protect his poor friend, 
Smeek ; all the boys were called into 
the court-yard by Monsieur Squarrs, 
and made to say their lessons; when 
it came to poor Smeek’s turn, the 
timid lad trembled, hesitated, and 
could not do his spelling. 

Inflamed with fury, old Squarrs 
rushed forward, and would have as- 
somméd his pupil, but human nature 
could bear this tyranny no longer. 
Nickleby, stepping forward, defended 
the poor prostrate child; and when 
Squeers raised his stick to strike — 
pouf! pif! un, deux, trois, et la!— 
Monsieur Nicholas flanquéd him 
several coups de poing, and sent him 
bientét grovelling 4 terre. 

You may be sure that there was 
now a pretty hallooing among the 
boys ; all jumped, kicked, thumped, 
bumped, and scratched their unhappy 
master (and serve him right, too!), 
and when they had finished their fun, 
vlan! flung open the gates of the 
Infants’ Paradise and run away home. 

Neeklbee seeing what he had 
done, had nothing left but to run 
away too: he penned a hasty line 
to his lovely pupil Miss Annabel, to 
explain that though his departure 
was sudden his honour was safe, and 
seizing his stick quitted the school. 

There was but one pupil left in 
it, and he, poor soul, Serr not 
whither to go. But when he saw 
Nicholas, his sole friend, departing, 
he mustered courage, and then made 
a step forward—and then wondered 
if he dared—and then, when Ni- 
cholas was at a little distance from 
him, ran, ran as if his life (as indeed 
it did) depended upon it. 

This is the picture of Neekl bee and 
poor Smeek. They are both dressed 
in the English fashion, and you must 
fancy the curtain falling amidst thun- 
ders of applause. 


[End of Act I. 
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“ Ah, ah, ah! ouf, pouf.”—“ Dieu, 
qu'il fait chaud !”—* Orgeat, limon- 
ade, biére]” —“ L’Entracte, journal 
de tous les spectacles !"—“ La Mar- 
SEILLAI-AI-AISE!”—with such cries 
from pit and boxes the public wiles 
away the weary ten minutes between 
the acts. The three bonnes in the 
front boxes, who had been escorted 
by a gentleman in a red cap, and 
jacket, and earrings, begin sucking 
oranges with great comfort, while 
their friend amuses himself with a 
piece of barley-sugar. The petite- 
maitresse in the private box smoothes 
her bandeauz of hair and her little trim, 
white cuffs, and looks at her chiffons. 
The friend of the tight black velvet 
speacer, meanwhile, pulls his yellow 
kid gloves tighter on his hands, and 
looks superciliously round the house 
with his double-glass. Fourteen 
people, all smelling of smoke, all 
bearded, and all four feet high, pass 
over your body to their separate 
stalls. The prompter gives histhumps, 
ecb ae the music 
begins again, the curtain draws, and, 
lo! we have 

ACT Il. 

The tavern of Les Armes du Roi 
appears to be one of the most fre- 
quented in the city of London. It 
must be in the Yorkshire road, that is 
clear ; for the first person whom we 
see there is John Browdie; to him 
ey comes Prospectus, then 

Neeklbee, then poor Smeek, each 
running away individually from the 
Paradis des Enfans. 

It is likewise at this tavern that 

the great banker Ralph does his 
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business, and lets you into a number 
of his secrets. Hither, too, comes 
Milor Clarendon,—a handsome peer, 
forsooth, but a sad reprobate I fear. 
Sorrow has driven him to these 
wretched courses: ten years since he 
lost a son, a lovely child of six years 
of age; and, hardened by the loss, he 
has taken to gambling, to the use of 
the vins de France which take the 
reason prisoner, and to other excite- 
ments still more criminal. He has 
cast his eyes upon the lovely Kate 
Nickleby (he, the father of Miss An- 
nabel!), and asks the banker to sup 
with him, to lend him ten thousand 
pounds, and to bring his niece with 
him. With every one of these re- 
quests the capitalist promises to com- 
ply: the money he produces forth- 
with; the lady he goesto fetch. Ah, 
milor ! beware — beware, your health 
is bad, your property is ruined,— 
death and insolvency stare you in 
the face,—but what cares Lor Claren- 
don? He is desperate: he orders a 
splendid repast in a private apart- 
ment, and while they are getting it 
ready, he and the young lords of his 
acquaintance sit down and crack a 
bottle in the coftee-room. A gallant 
set of gentlemen truly, all in short 
coats with capes to them, in tights 
and Hessian boots, such as our no- 
bility are in the custom of wearing. 
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“T bet you cing cents guinées, Lor 
Beef,” says Milor Clarendon (whom 
the wine has begun to excite), “ that 
I will have the lovely Kate Nicklbee 
at supper with us to-night.” 

* Done!” says Lor Beef. But 
why starts yon stranger who has just 
come into the hotel? Why, for- 
sooth ? because he is Nicholas Nick- 
leby, Kate’s brother; and a pretty 
noise he makes when he hears of his 
lordship’s project ! 

* You on Meess Neeklbee at 
your table, sir? You are a liar!” 

All the lords start up. 

“Who is this very strange per- 
son?” says Milor Clarendon, as cool 
as a cucumber. 

“ Dog! give me your name!” shouts 
Nicholas. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” says my lord, 
scornfully, 

“ John,” says Nickleby, seizing 
hold of a waiter, “tell me that man’s 
name.” 

John the waiter looks frightened, 
and hums and has, when, at the 
moment, who should walk in but 
Mr. Ralph the banker, and his niece. 

Ralph. “ Nicholas! — confusion !” 

Kate. “ My brother !” 

Nicholas. “ Avaunt,woman! ‘Tell 
me, sirrah, by what right you bring 
my sister into such company, and 
who is the villain to whom you have 
presented her ?” 

Ralph. “ Lord Clarendon.” 

Nicholas. “The father of Meess 
Annabel? Gracious heaven!” 

What followed now need not be 
explained. The young lords and 
the banker retire abashed to their 
supper, while Meess Kate, and Smike, 
who has just arrived, fall into the 
arms of Nicholas. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
second act, rather feeble in in- 
terest, and not altogether probable in 
action. ‘That five people running 
away from Yorkshire should all come 
to the same inn in London, arriving 
within five minutes of each other,— 
that Mr. Ralph, the great banker, 
should make the hotel his place of 
business, and openly confess in the 
coffee-room to his ex-agent Becher 
that he had caused Becher to make 
away with or murder the son of Lord 
Clarendon, —finally, that Lord Cla- 
rendon himself, with an elegant town 
mansion, should receive his distin- 
guished guests in a tavern, of not the 
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first respectability, —all these points 
may, perhaps, strike the critic from 
their extreme improbability. But, 
bless your soul! if these are impro- 
habilities, what will you say to the 
revelations of the 


THIRD ACT. 


That scoundrel Squarrs before he 
kept the school was, as we have seen, 
a tumbler and saltimbanque, and, as 
such, member of the great fraternity 
of cadgers, begg Fars, Queur, thie “ves, 
that have their club in London. It 
is held in immense Gothic vaults 
under ground: here the beggars con- 
sort their plans, divide their spoil, 
and hold their orgies. 

In returning to London Monsieur 
Squarrs instantly resumes his ac- 
quaintance with his old comrades, 
who appoint him, by the all-powerful 
interest of a peculiar person, head of 
the community of cadgers. 

‘That person is no other than the 
banker Ralph, who, in secret, di- 
rects this godless crew, visits their 
haunts, and receives from them a 
boundless obedience. A villain him- 
self, he has need of the aid of villany. 
Ile pants for vengeance against his 
nephew, he has determined that his 
niece shall fall a prey to Milor Cla- 
rendon,—nay more, he has a dark 
suspicion that Smike—the orphan 
boy —the homeless fugitive from 
Yorkshire —is no other than the 
child who ten years ago—— but, 
hush ! 

Where is his rebellious nephew 
and those whom he protects? ‘The 
quick vigilance of Ralph soon dis- 
covered them ; Nicholas, having taken 
the name of Edward Browne, was 
acting at a theatre in the neighbour- 
hood ofthe Thames. Iaste, Squarrs, 
take a couple of trusty beggars with 
you, and hie thee to Wapping ; seize 
young Smike and carry him to 
Cadger’s Cavern,—haste, then! The 
mind shudders to consider what is to 
he — 

in Nicholas’s room at the theatre 
we find his little family assembled, 
and with them honest John Browdie, 
who has forgotten his part on learn- 
ing that Nicholas was attached, not 
to the fermiére, but to the mistress ; 
to them comes—gracious heavens !|— 
Meess Annabel. “ Fly,” says she, 
* fly! [have overheard a plot con- 
cocted between my father and your 
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uncle ; the sheriff is to seize you for 
the abduction of Smeek and: the as- 
sault upon Squarrs,” &e. &c. Ke. 

In short, it is quite impossible to 
describe this act, so much is there 
done in it. Lord Clarendon learns 
that he has pledged his life interest 
in his estates to Ralph. 

His lordship dies, and Ralph seizes 
a paper, which proves beyond a doubt 
that young Smike is no other than 
Clarendon’s long-lost son. 

DL infame Squarrs with his satellites 
carry off the boy; Browdie pitches 
Squarrs into the river; the sheriff 
carries Nickleby to prison ; and vicr 
TRIUMPHs in the person of the odious 
Ralph. But vice does not always 
triumph ; wait awhile and you will 
see. For in the 


FOURTH ACT 


John Browdie, determined to rescue 
his two young friends, follows Ralph 
like his shadow; he dogs him to a 
rendezvous of the beggars, and over- 
hears all his conversation with 
Squarrs. The boy is in the Cadger’s 
Cavern, hidden a thoreand feet be- 
low the ‘Thames; there is to be a 
grand jollification among the rogues 
that night—a dance and a feast. 
“ J,” says John Browdie, “ will be 
there.” And, wonderful to say, who 
should pass but his old friend Pro- 
spectus, to whom he gave lessons on 
the clarionet. 

Prospectus is a cadger now, and is 
: play his clarionet that night at 

Cadger’s Hall. Browdie will join 
him,—he is dressed up like a blind 
beggar, and strange sights, heaven 
knows, meet his eyes in Cadger’s 
Tall. 

Here they come trooping in by 
scores,—the halt and the lame, black 
sweepers, one-legged fiddlers, the 
climber mots, the tly-fakers, the ked- 
goree coves,—in a word, the rogues 
of London, to their Gothic hall, a 
thousand miles below the level of the 
sea. Squarrs is their nominal head ; 
but their real leader is the tall man 
yonder in the black mask, he whom 
nobody knows but Browdie, who has 
found him out at once,—'tis Ralph! 

‘ Bring out the prisoner,” says the 
black mask ; “ he has tried to escape 
—he has broken his oaths to the 
eadgers, let him mect his punish- 
ment.” 


And without a word more, what 
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do these cadgers do? They take 
poor Smike and bury him alive; 
down he goes into the vault, a stone 
is rolled over him, the cadgers go 
away,—so much for Smike. 

But in the meantime Master Brow- 
die has not been idle. He has picked 
the pocket of one of the cadgers of a 
portfolio containing papers that prove 
Smike to be Lord Clarendon beyond 
a doubt; he lags behind until all 
the cadgers are gone, and with the 
help of Nicholas (who, by the by, 
has found his way somehow into the 
place), he pushes away the stone, 
and brings the fainting boy to the 
world. 

These things are improbable you 
certainly may say, but are they im- 
possible? If they are possible, then 
they may come to pass; if they may 
come to pass then, they may be sup- 
posed to come to pass: and wh 
should they not come to pass? That 
is my argument: let us pass on to 
the 

FIFTH ACT. 

Aha! Master Ralph, you think 
you will have it all your own way, 
do you? The lands of Clarendon 
are yours, provided there is no male 
heir, and you have done for jim. 
The peerage, to be sure (by the laws 
of England), is to pass to the hus- 
band of Meess Annabella. Will she 
marry Ralph, or not? Yes: then 
well and good ; he is an earl for the 
future and the father of a new race 
of Clarendon. No: then, in order 
to spell her still more, he has pro- 
vided amongst the beggars a lad 
who is to personate the young mis- 
laid Lord Clarendon, who is to come 
armed with certain papers that make 
his right unquestionable, and who 
will be a creature of Ralph’s, to be 
used or cast away at will. 

Ralph pops the question ; the lady 
repels him with scorn. “ Quit the 
house, Meess,” says he; “it is not 
yours, but mine. Give up that vain 
title which you have adopted since 
your papa’s death; you are no 
countess,— your brother lives. Ilo! 
John, Thomas, Samuel! introduce 
his lordship, the Comte de Claren- 
don.” 

And who slips in? Why, in a 
handsome new oe in the English 
fashion, Smike, to be sure — the boy 
whom Ralph has murdered—the boy 
who had risen from the tomb — the 
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boy who had miraculously discovered 
the papers in Cadger’s Hall and (by 
some underhand work that went on 
behind the scenes, which I don’t pre- 
tend to understand) had substituted 
himself for the substitute which that 
wicked banker had proposed to bring 
forward! <A rush of early recollec- 
tions fioods the panting heart of the 
young boy. Canit be? Yes—no; 
sure these halls are familiar to him ? 
That conservatory, has he not played 
with the flowers there — played with 
his blessed mother at his side? That 
portrait! Stop! a—a—a—a—ah! 
it is—it is my sister Anna—Anna— 
bella! 

Fancy the scene as the two young 
creatures rush with a scream into 
each other's arms. Fancy John 
Browdie’s hilarity: he jumps for 
joy, and throws off his beggar’s cloak 
and beard. Nicholas clasps his hands, 
and casts his fine eyes heavenward. 
But, above all, fancy the despair of 
that cursed banker Ralph as he sees 
his victim risen from the grave, and 
all his hopes dashed down into it. 
Oh! Heaven, Thy hand is here! How 
must the banker then have repented 
of his bargain with the late Lord 
Clarendon, and that he had not had 
his lordship’s life insured! Perdi- 
tion! to have been out-tricked by a 
boy and a country boor! Is there 
no hope ? : . . 

Ilope? Psha! man, thy reign of 
vice is over,—it is the fifth act. Al- 
ready the people are beginning to 
leave the house, and never more 
again can’st thou expect to lift thy 
head. 

“ Monsieur Ralph,” Browdie whis- 
vers, “after your pretty doings in 
Cad zer’s Hall, had you not best be 
thinking of leaving the country, as 
Nicholas Nickleby’s uncle, I would 
fain not see you, crick! You under- 
stand?” (pointing to his jugular). 

“ T do,” says Ralph, gloomily, “and 
will be off in two hours.” And Lord 
Smike takes honest Browdie by one 
hand, gently pressing Kate's little 
fingers with the other, and the sheriff, 
and the footmen, and attendants 
form a tableaux, and the curtain be- 
gins to fall, and the blushing Anna- 
bel whispers to happy Nicholas,— 
“Ah! my friend, 1 can give up 
with joy to my brother ma couronne 
de comtesse. What care I for rank 
or name with you? the name that I 
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love above all others is that of Lapy 
ANNABEL NICKLEBY.” 
[ Exeunt omnes. 


The musicians have hurried off 
long before this. In one instant the 
stage lamps go out, and you see fel- 
lows starting forward to cover the 
boxes with canvass. Up goes the 
chandelier amongst the gods and 
goddesses painted on the ceiling. 
Those in the galleries, meanwhile, 
bellow out “Sart-Ernest!” he it is 
who acted John Browdie. Then 
there is ayell of “Smerk! Smeexk!” 
Blushing and bowing, Madame Pros- 
per comes forward; by Heavens! a 
pretty woman, with tender eyes and 
a fresh, clear voice. Next the gods call 
for “ Curixiy!” who acted the villain : 
but by this time you are bustling 
and struggling among the crowd in 
the lobbies, where there is the usual 
odour of garlic and tobacco. Men in 
sabots come tumbling down from the 
galleries; cries of “ Auguste, solo! 
Eugenie! prends ton parapluie.” 
“ Monsieur, vous me marchez sur les 
pieds,” are heard in the crowd, over 
which the brazen helmets of the Pom- 
pier’s tower are shining. A cabman 
in the Boulevard, who opens his ve- 
hicle eagerly as you pass by, growls 
dreadful oaths when, seated inside, 
you politely request him to drive to 
the Barriére de l’Etoile. “ Ah, ces 
Anglais,” says he, “ ga demeure dans 
les déserts— dans les déserts, grand 
Dieu avec les loups ; ils prennent leur 
beautyfine thé avec leurs tartines le 
soir, et puis ils se couchent dans les 
déserts, ma parole Whonneur ; comme 
des Arabes.” 

If the above explanation of the 
plot of the new piece of Nicholas 
Nickleby has appeared intolerably 
long to those few persons who have 
perused it, I can only say for their 


comfort that I have not told one half 


of the real plot of the piece in ques- 
tion; nay, very likely have passed 


over all the most interesting part of 


it. There, for instance, was the as- 
sassination of the virtuous villain 
Becher, the dying scene with my 
lord, the manner in which Nicholas 
got into the Cadger’s Cave, and got 
out again. Have I breathed a sylla- 
ble upon any of these points? No; 
and never will to my dying day. 
The imperfect account of Nicholas 
Nickleby given above is all that the 
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most impatient reader (let him have 
fair warning) can expect to hear 
from his humble servant. Let it be 
sufficient to know that the piece in 
itself contains a vast number of 
beauties entirely passed over by the 
unworthy critic, and only to be ap- 
preciated by any gentleman who 
will take the trouble to step across 
the Channel, and thence from his 
hotel to the ambiguously-comic thea- 
tre. And let him make haste, too; 
for who knows what may happen ? 
Human life is proverbially short. 
Theatrical pieces bloom and fade like 
the flowers of the field, and very likely 
long before this notice shall appear 
in print (as let us heartily, from mer- 
cenary considerations, pray that it 
will), the drama of Nicholas Nickleby 
may have disappeared altogether 
from the world’s ken, like Carthage, 
Troy, Swallow Street, the Maryle- 
bone bank, Babylon, and other fond 
magnificences elevated by men, and 
now forgotten and prostrate. 

As for the worthy Boz, it will be 
seen that Aés share in the piece is 
perfectly insignificant, and that he 
has no more connexion with the 
noble geniuses who invented the 
drama than a pig has with a gold- 
laced hat that a nobleman may have 
hung on it, or a starting-post on the 
race-course with some magnificent 
thousand-guinea fiery horses who 
may choose to run from it. How 
poor do his writings appear after 
those of the Frenchman! How 
feeble, mean, and destitute of imagi- 
nation! He never would have 
thought of introducing six lords, an 
ex-kidnapper, a great banker, an 
idiot, a schoolmaster, his usher, a 
cattle-driver, coming for the most 
part a couple of hundred miles, in 
order to lay open all their secrets in 
the coffve-room of the King’s Arms 
hotel! Ile never could have in- 
vented the great subterraneous ca- 
vern, cimetiére et salle de bal, as Jules 
Janin calls it! The credit of all this 
falls upon the French adaptors of 
Monsieur Dickens's romance ; and so 
it will be advisable to let the public 
know. 

But as the French play-writers are 
better than Dickens, being incompa- 
rably more imaginative and _ poetic, 
so, in progression, is the French 
critic, Jules Janin, above named, a 
million times superior to the French 
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playwrights, and, after Janin, Dickens 
disappears altogether. He is cut up, 
disposed of, done for. J. J. has 
hacked him into small pieces, and 
while that wretched romancer is 


f amusing himself across the Atlantic, 


and fancying, perhaps, that he is 
a popular character, his business has 
been done for ever and ever in Eu- 
rope. What matters that he is read 
by millions in England and billions 
in America? that every body who 
understands English had a corner in 
his heart for him? ‘The great point 
is, what does Jules Janin think? and 
that we shall hear presently; for 
though I profess the greatest admi- 
ration for Mr. Dickens, yet there 
can be no reason why one should 
deny oneself the little pleasure of 
acquainting him that some ill-dis- 
posed persons in the world are in- 
clined to abuse him. Without this 
privilege what is friendship good 
for ? 

Who is Janin? He is the critic 
of France. J. J., in fact,—the man 
who writes a weekly feuilleton in the 
Journal des Débats with such indis- 
putable brilliancy and wit, and such 
a happy mixture of effrontery, and 
honesty, and poetry, and impudence, 
and falsehood, and impertinence, 
and good feeling, that one can’t fail 
to be charmed with the compound, 
and to look rather eagerly for the 
Monday’s paper;— Jules Janin is the 
man, who, not knowing a single word 
of the English language, as he actu- 
ally professes in the preface, has 
helped to translate the Sentimental 
Journey. Te is the man who, when 
he was married (in a week when 
news were slack no doubt), actually 
criticised his own marriage ceremony, 
letting all the public see the proof- 
sheets of his bridal, as was the cus- 
tom among certain ancient kings, I 
believe. In fact, a more modest, 
honest, unassuming, blushing, truth- 
telling, gentlemanlike, J. J. it is im- 
possible to conceive. 

Well, he has fallen foul of Mon- 
sieur Dickens, this fat French mo- 
ralist ; he says Dickens is immodest, 
and Jules cannot abide immodesty ; 
and a great and conclusive proof this 
is upon a question which the two 
nations have been in the habit of ar- 
guing, namely, which of the two is 











* Some day the writer meditates a great and splendid review of J. J.’s work. 
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the purer in morals? and may be 
argued clear thus :— 

1. We in England are accustomed 
to think Dickens modest, and allow 
our children to peruse his works. 

2. In France the man who wrote 
the history of The Dead Donkey and 
the Guillotined Woman,* and after- 
wards his own epithalamium in the 
newspaper, is revolted by Dickens. 

3. Therefore Dickens must be im- 
modest, and grossly immodest, other-\ 
wise a person so confessedly excellent 
as J. J. would never have discovered 
the crime. 

4. And therefore it is pretty clear 
that the French morals are of a much 
higher order than our own, which 
remark will apply to persons and 
books, and all the relations of pri- 
vate and public life. 

Let us now see how our fat Jules 
attacks Dickens. His remarks on 
him begin in the following jocular 
way :— 

“« THEATRE DE L’AMBIGU-COMIQUE. 
“* Nicolas Nickleby, Mélodrame, en Six 
Actes. 

“ A genoux devant celui-la qui s’appelle 
Charles Dickens! a genoux! II a ac. 
compli a lui seul ce que n’ont pu faire i 
eux deux lord Byron et Walter Scott ! 
Joignez-y, si vous voulez, Pope et Milton 
et tout ce que la littérature Anglaise a 
produit de plus solennel et de plus char- 
mant. Churles Dickens! mais il n’est 
question que de lui-en Angleterre. 11 
en est la gloire, et la joie, et l’orgueil ! 
Savez-vous combien d’acheteurs posséde 
ce Dickens; j’ai dit d’ucheteurs, de gens qui 
tirent leur argent du leur bourse pour que 
cet argent passe de leur main dans la main 
du libraire?—Dix mille acheteurs. Dix 
mille? que disons-nous, dix mille! vingt 
mille!—Vingt mille? Quoi! vingt mille 
acheteurs ?—Fidonc,vingt mille! quarante 
mille acheteurs. — Eh quoi! il a trouvé 
quarante mille acheteurs, vous vous mo- 
quez de nous sans doute?—Oui, mon 
brave homme on se moque de vous, car 
ce n'est pas vingt mille et quarante mille 
et soixante mille acheteurs qu’a rencon- 
trés ce Charles Dickens, c’est cent mille 
acheteurs. Cent mille, pas un de moins. 
Cent mille esclaves, cent mille tributaires, 
cent mille! Et mes grands écrivains 
modernes s’estiment bien heureux et bien 
fiers quand leur livre le plus vanté par- 
vient, au bout de six mois de célébrité, 
a son buitiéme cent !” 


There is raillery for you! there is 
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a knowledge of English literature,— 
of “ Pope et Milton, si solennel et si 
charmant!” Milton, above all; his 
little comédie Samson [ Agoniste is 
one of the gayest and most graceful 
trifles that ever was acted on the 
stage. And to think that Dickens 
has sold more copies of his work than 
the above two eminent hommes-de- 
lettres, and Scott and Byron into the 
bargain! It is a fact, and J. J. 
vouches for it. ‘To be sure, J. J. 
knows no more of English literature 
than I do of hieroglyphics,—to be 
sure, he has not one word of English. 
N’importe: he has had the advan- 
tage of examining the books of Mr. 
Dickens's publishers, and has disco- 
vered that they sell of Boz’s works 
“cent-mille pas un de moins.” Janin 
will not allow of one less. Can you 
answer numbers? And there are 
our grands écrivains modernes, who 
are happy if they sell eight hundred 
in six months. Byron and Scott 
doubiless, “ le solennel Pope, et le 
charmant Milton,” as well as other 
geniuses not belonging to the three 
kingdoms. Ifa man is an arithme- 
tician as well as a critic, and we join 
together figures of speech and Arabic 
numerals, there is no knowing what 
he may not prove. 
“ Or,” continues J. J. :— 


“Or, parmi les chefs-d’muvre de sa 
facgon que dévorel’ Angleterre, ce Charles 
Dickens a produit un gros mélodrame 
en deux gros volumes, intitulé Nicolas 
Nickleby. Ce livre a été traduit chez 
nous par un homme de _ beaucoup 
d’esprit, qui n’est pas fait pour ce triste 
métier-li. Si vouz saviez ce que peut- 
etre un pareil chef-d’cuvre, certes vous 
prendriez en pitié les susdits cent mille 
souscripteurs de Charles Dickens. Fi- 
gurez-vous done un amas d'inventions 
puériles, ot l’horrible et le niais se don. 
nent la main, dans une ronde infernale ; 
ici passent en riant de bonnes gens si 
bons qu'ils en sont tout-d-fait betes ; 
plus loin bondissent et blasphément toutes 
sortes de bandits, de fripons, de voleurs 
et de misérables si affreux qu’on ne sait 
pas comment pourrait vivre, seulement 
vingt-quatre heures, une société ainsi 
composée. C’est le plus nauséabond 
mélange qu'on puisse imaginer de lait 
chaud et de bierre tournée, d’ccufs frais 
et de beuf salé, de haillons et d’habits 
brodés, d’écus d’or et de gros sous, de 
roses et de pissenlits. On se bat, on 
s’embrassé, on s’injurie, on s’enivre, on 
meurt de faim. Les filles de la rue et 
les lords de la Chambre haute, les porte- 
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faix et les poétes, les écoliers et les 
voleurs, se promenent, bras dessus bras 
dessous, au milieu de ce tohubohu in. 
supportable. Aimez-vous la fumée de 
tubac, J’odeur de ail, le goiit du pore 
frais, l’harmonie que fait un plat d’étain 
frappé contre une casserole de cuivre 
non étamé? Lisez-moi consciencieuse. 
ment ce livre de Charles Dickens. 
Quelles plaies! quelles pustules! et 
que de saintes vertus! Ce Dickens a 
réuni en bloc toutes les descriptions de 
Guzman d’Alfarache et tous les réves de 
Grandisson. Oh! qu’etes-vous devenus, 
vous les lectrices tant soit peu prudes 
des romans de Walter Scott? Oh! 
qu’a-t-on fait de vous, les lectrices ani- 
mées de Don Juan et de Lara? O vous, 
les chastes enthousiastes de la Clarisse 
Harlowe, voilez-vous la face de honte! 
A cent mille exemplaires le Charles 
Dickens !” 

To what a pitch of dévergonidago 
must the English ladies have arrived, 
when a fellow who can chronicle his 
own marriage, and write The Dead 
Donkey and the Guillotined Woman, 
—when even a man like that, whom 
nobody can accuse of being squeam- 
ish, is obliged to turn away with dis- 
gust at their monstrous immodesty ! 

J.J. is not difficult ; a little harm- 
less gallantry and trifling with the 
seventh commandment does not 
offend him,—far from it. Because 
there are no love-intrigues in Wal- 
ter Scott, Jules says that Scott's 
readers are tant soit peu prudes! 
There ought to be, in fact, in life and 
in novels, a little, pleasant, gentle- 
manlike, anti-seventh-commandment 
excitement. Read The Dead Donkey 
and the Guillotined Woman, and 
you will see how the thing may be 
agreeably and genteelly done. See 
what he says of Clarissa,—it is 
chaste; of Don Juan, —it is not in- 
decent, it is not immoral, it is only 
AnmgéE! Animée! O ciel! what a 
word! Could any but a Frenchman 
have had the grace to hit on it? 
“ Animation” our Jules can pardon ; 
prudery he can excuce, in his good- 
humoured, contemptuous way; but 
Dickens —this Dickens,—O fie! 
And, perhaps, there never was a more 
succinct, complete, elegant, just, and 
satisfactory account given of a book 
than that by our friend Jules of 
Nicholas Nickleby. “It is the most 
disgusting mixture imaginable of 
warm milk and sour beer, of fresh 
eggs and salt beef, of rags and laced 
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clothes, of gold crowns and coppers, 
of rose and dandelions.” 

There is a receipt for you! or 
take another, which is quite as plea- 
sant :— 

i. 

“ The fumes of tobacco, the odour 
of garlic, the taste of fresh pork, the 
harmony made by striking a pewter 
plate against an untinned copper 
saucepan. Read me conscientiously 
this book of Charles Dickens ; what 
sous! what pustules!” &e. 

Try either mixture (and both are 
curious),—for fresh pork is an in- 
gredient in one, salt beef in another ; 
tobacco and garlic in receipt No. 2 
agreeably take the places of warm 
milk and sour becr in formula No. 1 ; 
and whereas, in the second prescrip- 
tion, a pewter plate and untinned 
copper saucepan (what a devilish sa- 
tire in that epithet wntinned !), a gold 
crown and a few halfpence, answer 
in the first. ‘Take either mixture, 
and the result is a Dickens. Hang 
thyself, thou unhappy writer of 
Pickwick ; or, blushing at this expo- 
sition of thy faults, turn red man al- 
together, and build a wigwam in a 
wilderness, and live with ‘possums up 
gum-trees. Fresh pork and warm 
milk; sour beer and salt b—— 
Faugh! how could you serve us so 
atrociously ? 

And this is one of the “ chefs- 
deuvre de sa facon que dévore 
Angleterre.” ‘The beastly country ! 
llow Jules lashes the islanders with 
the sting of that epigram — chefs- 
Ceuvre de leur facon! 

* ae * Me 

Look you, J. J., it is time that 
such impertinence should cease. 
Will somebody—out of three thou- 
sand literary men in France, there are 
about three who have a smattering 
of the English —will some one of the 
three explain to J.J. the enormous 
folly and falsehood of all that the 
fellow has been saying about Dickens 
and English literature generally ? 
We have in England literary chefs- 
Ceuvre de notre fucon, and are by 
no means ashamed to devour the 
same. “ Lecharmant Milton” was not, 
perhaps, very skilled for making epi- 
grams and chansons-2-boire, but, 
after all, was a person of merit, and 
of his works have been sold consider- 
ably more than eight hundred copies. 
“ Le solennel Pope” was a writer not 
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undeserving of praise. There must 
have been something worthy in Shak- 
speare,—for his name has penetrated 
even to France, where he is not un- 
frequently called “le Sublime 
Williams.” Walter Scott, though a 
prude, as you say, and not haying 
the agreeable Jaisser-aller of the 
author of the Dead Donkey, &c., 
could still turn off a romance pretty 
creditably. He and “le Sublime 
Williams” between them have turned 
your French literature topsy-turvy ; 
and many a live donkey of your crew 
is trying to imitate their paces and 
their roars, and to lord it like those 
dead lions. These men made chefs- 
d wuvre de notre fagon, and we are by 
no means ashamed to acknowledge 
them. 

But what right have you, O blun- 
dering ignorances! to pretend to judge 
them and their works,—you, who 
might as well attempt to give a series 
of lectures upon the literature of the 
Iottentots, and are as ignorant of 
English as the author of the Random 
Recollections 2? Learn modesty, Jules ; 
Listen to good advice ; and when you 
say to other persons, Lisez mot ce 
livre consciencieusement, at least do 
the same thing, O critic! before you 
attempt to judge and arbitrate. 

And [ am ready to take an affida- 
vit in the matter of this criticism of 
Nicholas Nickleby, that the translator 
of Sterne, who does not know Eng- 
lish, has not read Boz in the original, 
—has not even read him in the trans- 
lation, and slanders him out of pure 
invention. ‘Take these concluding 
opinions of J. J.as a proof of the 
fact :— 


“ De ce roman de Nicolas Nickleby a 
été tiré le mélodrame qui va suivre. 
Commencez d’abord par entasser les sou- 
terrains sur les ténébres, le vice sur le 
sang, le mensonge sur l'injure, l’adultére 
sur Uinceste, battez-moi tout ce mélange, 
et vous verrez ce que vous allez voir. 

« Dans un comté Anglais, dans une 
école, ou plutot dans une horrible prison 
habitée par le froid et la faim, un nomme 
Squeers entraine, sous prétexte de les 
élever dans la belle discipline, tous les 
enfans qu’on lui confie. Ce misérable 
Squeers spécule tout simplement sur la 
faim, sur la soif, sur les habits de ces 
pauvres petits. On n’entend que le 
bruit des verges, les soupirs des battus, 
les cris des battans, les blasphémes du 
maitre. C’est affreux a lire et a voir. 
Surtout ce qui fait peur (je parle du 
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livre en question), c’est la misére d’un 
pauvre petit nommé Smilke, dont cet 
affreux Squeers est le bourreau. Quand 
parut le livre de Charles Dickens, on ra- 
conte que plus d’un maitre de pension de 
1’ Angleterre se récria contre la calomnie. 
Mais, juste ciel! si la cent milliéme 
partie sa pareille honte était possible ; 
s'il était vrai qu’un seul marchand de 
chair humaine ainsi bati pit exister de 
l'autre cété du détroit, ce serait le dés- 
honneur d’une nation tout entiére. Et si 
en effet la chose est impossible, que ve- 
nez-vous donc nous conter, que le roman, 
tout comme la comédie, est la peinture 
des meurs ? 

“Or ce petit malheureux couvert de 
huillons et de plaies, le jouet de M. 
Squeers, c’est tout simplement le fils 
unique de Lord Clarendon, un des plus 
grands seigneurs de l’Angleterre. Voila 
justement ce que je disais tout a l'heure. 
Dans ces romans qui sont le rebut d’une 
imagination en délire, il n’y a pas de mi- 
lieu. Ou bien vous étes le dernier des 
mendians chargés d’une besace vide, ou 
bien, salut 4 vous! vous étes duc et pair 
du royaume et chevalier de la Jarretiére ! 
Ou le manteau royal ou le haillon. Quel- 
quefois, pour varier lathése, on vous met 
par dessus vos haillons le manteau de 
pourpre.—Votre téte est pleine de ver- 
mine, a la bonne heure! mais laissez faire 
le romancier, il posera tout a l’heure sur 
vos immondes cheveux, la couronne du- 
cale. Ainsi procédent M. Dickens et le 
Capitaine Marryat et tous les autres.” 


Here we have a third receipt for 
the confection of Nicholas Nickleby, 
—darkness and caverns, vice and 
blood, incest and adultery, “ battez 
mois tout ca,” and the thing is done. 
Considering that Mr. Dickens has 
not said a word about darkness, about 
caverns, about blood (farther than a 
little harmless claret drawn from 
Squeers’s nose), about the two other 
crimes mentioned by J. J.,—is it not 
de luxe to put them into the Nickleby- 
receipt? Having read the romances 
of his own country, and no others, 
J. J. thought he was safe, no doubt, 
in introducing the last-named ingre- 
dients; but in England the people is 
still tant soit peu prudes, and will 
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have none such fare. In what a 
luxury of filth, too, does this delicate 
critic indulge! votre téte est pleine de 
vermine (a flattering supposition for 
the French reader, by the way, and 
remarkable for its polite propriety). 
Your head is in this condition; but 
never mind; let the romancer do his 
work, and he will presently place 
upon your filthy hair kind again) the 
ducal coronet. ‘This is the way with 
Monsieur Dickens, Captain Marryat, 
and the others. 

With whom, in Heaven's name? 
What has poor Dickens ever had to 
do with ducal crowns, or with the 
other ornaments of the kind which 
Monsieur Jules distributes to his 
friends? ‘Tell lies about men, friend 
Jules, if you will, but not such lies. 
See, for the future, that they have a 
greater likelihood about them; and 
try if, at least when you are talking 
of propriety and decency of behaviour, 
to have your words somewhat more 
cleanly, and your own manners as 
little offensive as possible. 

And with regard to the character 
of Squeers, the impossibility of it, 
and the consequent folly of placing 
such a portrait in a work that pre- 
tends to be a painting of manners, 
that, too, is a falsehood like the rest. 
Such a disgrace to human nature not 
only existed, but existed in J. J.’s 
country of France. Who does not 
remember the history of the Boulogne 
schoolmaster, a year since, whom the 
newspapers called the “ French 
Squeers ;” and about the same time, 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, there 
was a case still more atrocious, of a 
man and his wife who farmed some 
score of children, subjected them to 
ill-treatment so horrible, that only 
J. J. himself, in his nastiest fit of in- 
dignation, could describe it; and 
ended by murdering one or two, and 
starving all. The whole story was 
in the Débats, J.J.’s own newspaper, 
where the accomplished critic may 
read it. 
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ate NEW EDITION OF CAMPBELL S POETS.* 
ed Two - AND -TwENTy years have of art and literature, it is still the 
ad clapsed since the publication of the poet whom we recognise, not his 
y). first edition of Campbell's Specimens hero. A mysterious interest accom- 
ut —a large section both of the life of panied his movements, and criticism 
hie man and the history of poetry. By- was lost in wonder. Moore's life and 
ace ron was then lord ofthe ascendant— —_Byron’s journals have dissipated this 
he the “ Napoleon of the realms of romance. We have got a glimpse 
ith rhyme.” —_ Ilis classic imagination, behind the scenes, and seen the work- 
at, deep passion, and splendid desecrip- ing of the machinery. <A true poet 
tions of external nature, coloured Byron was—* bathed in the Thespian 
e? the atmosphere of the Muses like a — springs”—yet not altogether a bird of 
io brilliant sunset, far extending and Paradise. is art was too much for 
a wide pervading. _ The whole, how- his nature; he wanted universality 
ich ever, was not “ light from heaven.” as well as depth of sy ey: ; his 
hie A. sort of melo-dramatic lustre ac- style was false in principle, but rich 
nd companied even Byron's best appear- and gorgeous in execution. Scott 
we ances, and much of it has now“ faded had been driven from the field of 
2 into the common light of day.” lis poetry by the success of Byron. 
ol Oriental tyrants and corsairs—dark, | Many fine things do Scott's Gothic 
ing mysterious personages—seem to us epics contain,—bursts of enthusiastic 
ur, rather stilted and unnatural charac- __ patriotism and heroic ardour, a Spen- 
oe ters. We wondered at them in their _ serian breadth and copiousness of de- 
= day—admired and sought afterthem, scription, and touches of genuine ten- 
as our ancestors did at Marlowe’s  derness and romantic feeling. Ile is 
ter Tamburlaine, or at the Alnanzors deficient in energy and passion, and 
it, and Montezumas of Dryden. But the world had become tired of his 
se the spell is broken, though its in- — octo-syllabic tales ofchivalry. Cole- 
mind fluence is not departed. Old Lam- ridge was at this time silent, or ex- 
73, bro in Don Juan is the best ofthe pending all his poetry in talk. Moore 
a family, and Ilaidée is Byron’s finest — sparkled then, and he sparkles still, 
oak female character. ‘The poetic se- but the vintage has lost some of its 
T's clusion of the ancient pirate’s re- rich, racy flavour: the gooseberry is 
net sidence, his lov e of streamsand flowers, sometimes substituted for the genuine 
a. and the perfect innocence and beauty champagne as the banquet draws to 
the of his daughter, form a delicious a close. Rogers had not exhausted 
a cabinet picture that far transcends _ his om delicate vein ; his Italy and 
ne, the more elaborate and ambitious Human Life are both superior to the 
se productions of the great artist. Then Pleasures of Memory. Age seems to 
fa the death of Haidée has a simple have enriched his imagination, and 
a pathos and minuteness of painting given a finer tone to his feelings and 
to that seem to rank it in our minds conceptions; his genius 
nly _ the death-scene of Ophelia. *« Blooms in the winter of his days 
ad rue, she had lost her innocence, but Like ‘Glastonbury thorn.” 
oil it was lost almost without guilt, and, =e ae! 
all may be forgiven without any after- The Pleasures contain no passage 
, repentance,— equal to the birth of the child and 
vas so , fs the nae of infancy and youth 
er, “ His pity gave ere charity began. in Human Life. Wordsworth was 
ay Childe IIarold is great only when lost in the greater light of Byron. 





he loses his identity, and is merged 
in Byron. The traits of character 
peculiar to the Childe are harsh and 
unnatural. But in traversing the 
field of battle, sailing the ocean, or 
meditating among the ancient glories 


He is now rapidly ascending the 
scale, and cannot advance much 
higher. Extensive popularity he can 
never obtain, for his works do not 
aim at pleasing the multitude, and 
he has not that ethereal spirit which 
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by one touch or drop can lighten up 
a scene or character. His solemn, 
diffuse style is original and impres- 
sive; itis, as Campbell says of Thom- 
son's blank verse, “ the flowing vest- 
ure of the Druid.” The cast of his 
mind is also antique, and his imagery 
mostly drawn from nature, with now 
and then a happy classical allusion or 
illustration. Lis philosophy of hu- 
man life is of a pensive and thought- 
ful character, not profound and search- 
ing like that of Shakspeare, nor lively 
and genial like that of the old dra- 


matists. His sympathies have a 
limited range; he cannot project 


himself, as it were, out of his own 
consciousness and feeling. He stands 
still to moralise on the passing pageant 
of life, or to listen to the voice of 
nature in his own mountain solitudes. 
Admirably has that voice spoken to 
him in some of its finest and deepest 
tones, breathing true wisdom, a proud 
and virtuous self-reliance, and a soul- 
felt independence of thought and 
judgment. ITlis worship of what he 
believed to be true poctry, in the 
midst of scoffing ridicule and cold 
neglect, is a noble example of the 
force of intellect and genius. Te 
has triumphed at last because the 
seeds of genius were there, carefully 
sown, and sure to spring up some 
time from the adverse influences 
under which they were buried. The 
public, however, were not wholly to 
blame. The style of Wordsworth’s 
prefaces and introductions piqued the 
pride of criticism. Ile was not con- 
tent with founding what he con- 
sidered a new school of poetry; he 
argued that it was the only right 
one, and that the world was all in 
the wrong as to the proper objects 
of poetry and the nature of poetical 
diction. Whatever he has achieved 
has been done in disregard of his own 
rules. His best pieces are admired 
because they approach closer than 
his other works to the style and 
manner of the old masters. His Zn- 
timations of Immortality, Lycoris, and 
Tintern Abbey, are noble poems: 
some of his sonnets are also exquisite ; 
but they are written in no peculiar 
manner. ‘They have more of sym- 
pathy with Nature than poems of 
the Dryden and Pope school, but not 
more than those of ‘Thomson or Cow- 
per. Nay, Gray, whose choice and 
elaborate diction is proverbial, is as 
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natural in his Elegy, in his Ode on 
Eton College, and his Ode on Spring ; 
whatever of embellishment he has 
mote is generally picturesque and 
graceful. 

The world of poetry has on the 
whole changed little, though some of 
its “ laurelled fraternity” are gone, 
since Mr. Campbell first brought out 
his Specimens,—a poet writing to us 
on a subject which had been the 
business and the glory of his life. 
Something we have gained in the 
interval in a juster appreciation of 
the principles of poetry, and of the 
older bards who were its first English 
exemplars and interpreters. Cole- 
ridge’s criticisms on Shakspeare did 
much; Charles Lamb’s Dramatic 
Specimens extended the feeling of 
admiration for truth and nature ; 
and the reprints of Peele, Marlowe, 
and Webster, by Mr. Dyce, unlocked 
sourees of genuine poetical fecling 
and fancy. Mr. Southey, in 1831, 
also published the select works of the 
poets from Chaucer to Jonson. We 
cannot, however, say much for this 
work. The notices by the laureate 
are jejune and commonplace ; some of 
the authors (as Wither) are cut down 
to insignificant dimensions, and the 
selections are not always the best that 
might have been made. Part of 
Habington might have been spared 
to make room for Browne’s Znner 
Temple Masque, as well as his Pas- 
torals ; part of Fairfax’s Tasso might 
have been given; and the volume 
should have been extended to include 
Chamberlayne (the Wordsworth of 
his day), and part of Richard Cra- 
shaw, a poet of a very high order 
both of imagination and expression. 

We know the impossibility of pleas- 
ing all tastes by any body of poetical 
selections, and Mr. Campbell, like 
Southey, must bear the blame of dis- 
appointing many readers. Ie does 
not give one line from the Paradise 
Lost of Milton, or the Seasons of 
Thomson, or the plays of Shak- 
speare,—concluding, we presume, that 
those works were in all hands and 
memories. We think he has done 
more injustice by devoting so little 
of his attention to the old dramatists, 
contemporaries, and precursors of 
Shakspeare. Rude as much of their 
matter is, and extravagant in senti- 
ment and character, they were the 
founders of that poetical diction which 
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has enriched our dramatic literature, 
and constitutes, ina great degree, the 
opulence of the language. They were 
all men of learning, the whole but 
Shakspeare being educated at Oxford 
or Cambridge ; and hence they brought 
a classical taste and fancy to their 
labours for the Globe and Black- 
friars, or obscurer theatres. At the 
same time they were compelled to 
write for a popular audience. Scenes 
of stirring life and a constant sue- 
cession of novelties were demanded. 
The taste of the age ran strongly in 
favour ofthe drama. Before the end 
of Elizabeth's reign there were ten or 
eleven theatres in London. Secre- 
tary Walsingham calculated that 
there were about two hundred actors 
in the city and suburbs at that 
time, but he probably exaggerated 
the number to get rid of what he 
considered a nuisance. The finest 
intellects of the age, and nearly all 
the young poetical genius of the 
country, were engaged in the service 
of the stage. 


“ Happy in their buskined muse, 
Alas! unbappy in their life and end !” 


The old poets were as careless of 
the social as of the dramatic unities. 
Many of them suffered shipwreck 
“in the morn and liquid dew of 
youth,” or toiled on among the break- 
ers in hopeless misery. Peele and 
Greene died in abject poverty, the 
former having subsisted by all man- 
ner of shifts and expedients, and the 
latter, after penning a most humble 
and penitential confession of his fol- 
lies, killed himself with a surfeit of 
red herrings and Rhenish wine! a 
“cordial compound” more potent 
than Dr. Solomon’s Balm of Gilead. 
Poor Marlowe, the brightest of the 
band, with all the “fine madness of 
the poet,” and who was the first to 
introduce on our stage regular blank 
verse, varied by pauses and cadence, 
was, at the age of thirty, stabbed 
with his own sword whilst striving to 
stab another in a brothel! The 
moral beauty and elevation of Mas- 
singer’s tragedies find a sad contrast 
in the obscurity and hardship of his 
life. The first notice we have of 
him is a mendicant letter which, con- 
jointly with two other dramatic au- 
thors, he sent to a manager, begging 
five pounds to release them from 
confinement. And, at last, he is 
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found dead one morning in his bed, 
and his name and burial are recorded 
in the parish register,—* Philip Ma- 
singer, stranger.” ‘To such men life 
had presented its varieties of suffer- 
ing, of passion, and of wild enjoy- 
ment. ‘They wrote from a full mind 
as well as ample experience. They 
disclosed all our frailties, vices, and 
hidden thoughts, as in the confes- 
sional. ‘The passion of love is no- 
where so well depicted, either sen- 
sual or soft and pure, with a kind of 
scriptural simplicity and fervour as 
in these writers. ‘They fail most in 
light comedy, which, undoubtedly, 
Shakspeare created, and which few of 
his day could copy. Even Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who drew their inspi- 
ration directly from Shakspeare, 
though they praised only Ben Jon- 
son, have no such characters as Be- 
nedict, Mercutio, or Horatio. ‘Their 
predecessors had enough of grotesque 
and licentious mirth, but no genteel 
romantic comedy. ‘The elevated 
style of tragedy was best suited to 
Marlowe ; his death-scene of Edward 
II. or that of Faustus is equal to 
any thing in the whole range of the 
drama, Shakspeare only excepted. 
And even his secondary manner, that 
“florid style” in which he was too 
prone to indulge, is embellished by 


such rich and luxuriant lines as 

these :— 

““T walk’d along a stream, for pureness 
rare, 

Brighter than sunshine, for it did ac- 
quaint 

The dullest sight with all the glorious 
rey 


‘That in the pebble-paved channel lay. 
No molten crystal, but a richer mine, 
Even Nature’s rarest alchemy, ran 
there, 
Diamonds resolved and substance more 
divine ; 
Through whose bright gliding current 
might appear 
A thousand naked nymplis, tvhose ivory 
shine 
Enamelling the banks, made 
more deat 
Than ever was that glorious palace gate 
Where the bright shining sun in triumph 
sate, 
Upon this brim the eglantine and rose, 
The tamarind, olive, and the almond 
tree, 
(As kind companions) in one union 
grows, 
Folding their twining arms ; as oft we 
see 


them 
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Turtle.taught lovers either other close, 
Lending to dulness feeling sympathy ; 
And as a costly valance o’er a bed, 
So did their garland tops the brook 
o’erspread.,” 


Mr. Campbell might have spared 
some twenty pages of Shirley to have 
given passages from Marlowe's plays, 
and also those of Dekker, which are 
still more rare, and contain exqui- 
site gems, often set in a dull watery 
waste. It is true Charles Lamb had 
published his Specimens before; but 
we like a self-contained book like a 
self-contained house, and the old 
dramatists are still very little read. 
Their importance in fixing the poeti- 
cal diction of England can hardly be 
over-estimated. They supplied most 
of the imagery and expression which 


characterise the Cavalier poets of 


Charles L., and held a course quite 
apart from the great Shaksperian 
stream, which at first rolled slowly 
along in its passage to immortality. 
Shakspeare’s diction, his subtle wit, 
and his “analogical imagery,” as 
Ilallam happily expresses it, are pe- 
culiarly and distinctively his own, 
and may be seen even in his early 
mythological poems of Venus and 
Lucrece. Massinger and Ford often 
copied his sentiments and situations, 
but each had his own style ; the first, 
smooth, lofty, and musical; the se- 
cond, softer and more varied in ca- 
dence, but not so massive or so 
imposing to the ear and imagination. 
In his comedy, Massinger more re- 
sembles Ben Jonson; he has _ his 
hard, vigorous delineation of cha- 
racter, bordering upon caricature. 
Sir Giles Overreach may challenge 
comparison with Volpone. 

A healthy tone of moral feeling 
has prevented Mr. Campbell from 
touching critically on the forbidden 
ground often trod by the old drama- 
tists, especially Massinger and Ford ; 
yet, without considering the Brother 
and Sister of the latter, we have but 
a faint idea of his tragic powers. He 
could “unlock the gates of horror 
and thrilling fears.” ‘The quickening 
life-blood of passion was never more 
powerfully delineated than in the 
scenes between Giovanni and Ana- 
bella. It is true they are connected 
with love (in which alone Mr. Camp- 
bell says Ford excels), but it is love 
of so repulsive a character that all 
the arts and graces of poetry are re- 
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quisite to render it endurable to the 
mind. Ford has triumphed over this 
difficulty, and at the same time that 
he enlists our sympathies in favour 
of the guilty sufferers, he does not 
diminish our horror at the crime. 
Ilis actors stand on an isthmus be- 
tween love and hatred, excess of joy 
and the deepest perdition. Among 
the lighter graces of Ford, may be 
mentioned his description in Lover's 
Melancholy of the contest between 
the musician and nightingale, an in- 
cident also versified by Crashaw. The 
following “brave fancy” is worth 
quoting on a fine autumnal morning. 
It is in Love's Sacrifice :— 


** A health to Autumn’s self, 
And here let Time hold still his restless 
glass, 
That not another sand may fall 
To measure how it passeth.” 


The rhythm here is perfect, though 
the lines are not all of equal length. 
The sentiment is highly poetical ; 
but the ancient of days will not hold 
still; his sands drop fast, prefiguring 
decay, even as the glimpses of love 
and joy in these old tragedies are 
suddenly shrouded in darkness, deso- 
lation, and death. 

With the Restoration came a new 
order of things; the golden age of 
the drama was at an end. Dryden 
attributes its degeneracy to the ex- 
ample of the court. The naked 
Venus, he says, was seen at White- 
hall ; but the goddess had been pre- 
viously exhibited in a pretty nude 
state before the fury of civil war had 
shut the theatres. Beaumont and 
Fletcher first imported comedies of 
intrigue from the Spanish stage, and 
corrupted the national taste. Amidst 
the airy dialogue, wit, and poetical 
feeling of these delightiul dramatists, 
are mingled whole scenes and cha- 
racters of unblushing licentiousness. 
Dryden, W. ycherley, and Congreve, 
copied their vices, not their virtues ; 
they poisoned the fountain-springs of 
honour and virtue, and it was long 
ere the plague was stayed. Dave- 
nant, who had shewn such purity of 
taste in his poem of Gondibert, aided 
in this work of deterioration ; and 
we do not know a more humiliating 
passage in all the annals of poetry 
than the spectacle of two such men 
as Davenant and Dryden laying foul 
hands on the Tempest and Paradise 
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Lost, truncating their noble stems, 
and distilling from their pure leaves 
the poison of immorality and a de- 
praved taste. Carew, Herrick, and 
Lovelace, retained a portion of the 
old spirit in their lyrics and anacre- 
ontics; Cowley was inimitable in his 
prose and in much of his verse; 
Denham and Waller descended lower 
in the scale of poetry, but they moved 
with a more regular and measured 
pace. ‘The French school was fast 
superseding the old English romantic 
style. Johnson and other critics have 
hailed this as an improvement ; they 
preferred the poetry of sense to that 
of feeling and fancy; and Denham 
and Waller were held up as refiners 
of English verse. No doubt they 
gave greater correctness and terse- 
ness to the heroic couplet; they 
trimmed the garden and smoothed 
its irregularities, but they planted 
little or nothing. The were not 
“makers,” as the old poets were. 
Southey, in his Life of Cowper, has 
adjudicated on their claims with equal 
taste and judgment. 


“That Sir John Denham,” he says, 
‘* began a reformation in our verse is one 
of the most groundless assertions that 
ever obtained belief in literature. More 
thought and more skill had been exer- 
cised before his time in the construction 
of English metre than he ever bestowed 
upon the subject, and by men of far 
greater attainments and far higher pow- 
ers. To improve, indeed, either upon 
the versification or the diction of our 
great writers was impossible ; it was im- 
possible to exceed them in the knowledge 
or in the practice of their art, but it was 
easy to avoid the more obvious faults of 
inferior authors; and in this he suc- 
ceeded, just so far as not to be in- 
cluded in 


‘The mob of gentlemen who wrote with 
ease,’ 


nor consigned to oblivion with the ‘ Per- 
sons of Quality’ who contributed their 
vapid effusions to the miscellanies of 
those days. His proper place is among 
those of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors who called themselves wits, and 
have since been entitled poets by the 
courtesy of England. And as Denham 
has no claim to the praise which has 
been awarded him on this ground, Waller, 
to whom a larger portion has been as- 
signed, deserves it little more. No one 
who, in attempting to write poetry, con- 
sidered it as any thing more than an 
amusement for lejsure hours, has ever 
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derived improvement in the art from the 
writings of either.” 

The latter is rather a severe test, 
but we dare say it is a true one. 
They had no hidden treasures to re- 
veal; their wealth lies on the sur- 
face. One of the features of novelty 
in this new edition of Campbell is 
connected with these pocts of Charles 
the Second’s court. It appears that 
Mr. Campbell has been prevented by 
other engagements from resuming 
the task of revising his Specimens 
and the publisher assigned it to a 
younger hand,—to Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham, a son of Allan Cunning- 
ham. The duty of the new editor 
has been confined chiefly to supply- 
ing a few additional notes, and re- 
moving some minor inaccuracies in 
dates and mere minutix : this task he 
has discharged judiciously. He oc- 
casionally ventures on a character or 
opinion, and he appends to the work 
some remarks and parallel passages 
as to Denham and Waller's influence 
on English versification. In the lat- 
ter he supports the view taken by 
Southey in the above quotation,— 
the only view which is conveyed by 
actual perusal and study. ‘The in- 
fluence of names has carried off the 
mass of readers. With Dryden, 
Prior, and Pope, on one hand, as 
poetical authorities, and Johnson, on 
the other, wielding the power of cri- 
ticism, who that did not take the 
trouble to investigate would not be 
misled? Highly and reverentially 
must we always speak and think of 
Johnson. ‘The sage of Bolt Court 
was a great man. But it is no dis- 
paragement to his unquestioned 
powers to say, that he failed in es- 
timating aright the poetry of ro- 
mance and imagination. Its subtle 
lights and distinctions—its airy phan- 
toms, irregular tracery, and wild har- 
mony, were not cognisable by his 
severe and ponderous understanding. 
Ile rejected as spurious or un- 
worthy what he himself did not feel 
or appreciate. Neither Johnson nor 
the poetical triumvirate whom he 
followed in lauding Denham and 
Waller had studied the old poets. 
Spenser and Shakspeare they all 
knew,—they were consecrated by the 
“ eternal blazon” of fame; but the 
heroic couplet had been written with 
exquisite freedom and melody by 
Browne, by Hall, and by Drummond ; 
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and of these, we suspect, they knew 
little. The elder dramatists were 
then wholly neglected—unedited and 
unacted. But who does not recol- 
lect Johnson’s criticism of Lycidas, 
and his hatred of blank verse ? 

As we come down the stream of 
time, Mr. Campbell throws out some 
bright and salient points. Nothing 
indeed can excel many of his earlier 
criticisms: his characters of Spenser 
and Milton are unsurpassed for po- 
etical beauty and discrimination. 
His language is full of thought and 
of careful study. In this respect he 
has greatly the advantage of Hazlitt, 
whom we also love to read when he 
expatiates on poetry and poets, but 
who is an unsafe guide. Hazlitt 
often wished to start paradoxes, “ to 
haunt, to startle, and waylay.” 
Thus he prefers the stiff, cumbrous, 
classic tragedies of Ben Jonson to his 
rich and original comedies. He pur- 
sued his crotchets with brilliant fancy 
and eloquence. Favourite lines and 
images rose in his mind; poetical 
feclings rushed to his heart and 
imagination ; and he wandered away 
from his author, careless whither he 
went; “ muttering his wayward fan- 
cies he would rove.” Campbell is 
more of a critic. He applies himself 
resolutely to his subject, and is al- 
ways master of it. His compact, 
nervous style compresses a vast va- 
ricty of thought, of taste, analogy, 
reading, and observation. When he 
indulges in a simile, it is brief and 
appropriate, rising naturally out of 
his subject, and forming a brilliant 
apex to the critical superstructure. 
Such is his picturesque account of the 
launching of a ship of the line in his 
observations on Pope; his remarks 
on the moral painting of tragedy in 
his estimate of Lillo, the dramatist ; 
and his less known, but highly figu- 
rative allusion to the circumstance of 
Spenser and Raleigh reading the 
manuscript of the Faéry Queene at 
Spenser’s retired residence in Ire- 
land. We can readily pardon the 
“momentary superstition” of the 
poet-critic when he fancies the 
Genius of England hovering unseen 
over the meeting of the discoverer of 
Virginia and the author of the 
Faéry Queene, “ casting her first look 
of regard on the poet that was des- 
tined to inspire her future Milton, 
and the other on the maritime hero 
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who paved the way for colonising 
distant regions of the earth, where 
the language of England was to be 
spoken, and the poetry of Spenser to 
be admired.” ‘The scene is admirably 
adapted for the pencil. The tall, 
commanding figure of Raleigh (who 
loved magnificence in dress), and the 
placid, thoughtful features of Spenser, 
both turned to the enchanting and 
bewildering manuscript, would form 
a rich intellectual foreground to the 
landscape, remarkable for its natural 
beauty. There was the Castle of 
Kilcolman, the lake, the extensive 
plain, the river Mulla watering the 
grounds, and the lofty hills inclosing 
the scene of inspiration. According 
to Spenser’s figurative description, 
the two friends sat 
“‘ Amongst the coolly shade 

Of the green alders by the Mulla’s shore ;” 


and it is easy to conceive the trans- 
ports of delight with which the ad- 
venturous Raleigh—the Shepherd of 
the Ocean—must have perused or 
listened to those strains of chivalry 
and gorgeous description which re- 
vealed to him a land still brighter 
than any he had seen in his wander- 
ings, or had been present even to his 
poetical and romantic imagination. 
The Pope controversy, which 
amused the idle and the learned at 
the time, is now dead and buried; 
yet Campbell’s criticism, which pro- 
voked it, still lives. The latter is 
more an exposition of the principles 
of poetry than a defence of Pope. 
There was in reality no substantial 
difference between Campbell and 
Bowles. Each stated his views too 
strongly and exclusively, and a mis- 
apprehension took place. Bowles in- 
sisted on descriptive poctry consti- 
tuting an indispensable part of the 
poetical character: “every rock, 
every leaf, every diversity of hue in 
nature’s variety.” This was extreme 
colouring; Campbell, on the other 
hand, claimed for the poet (what 
Bowles never could have denied) na- 
ture, moral as well as external, the 
poetry of the passions, and the 
lights and shades of human manners. 
Pope occupied a middle ground, in- 
clining to the artificial side of life. 
That he had passion is proved by his 
Elegy and Eloisa, and that he was 
capable of entertaining high moral 
feeling and elevated principle is tri- 
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umphantly established by the Pro- 
logue to the Satires, by his character 
of the Man of Ross, and by number- 
less passages breathing the utmost 


scorn of vice and an ardent love of 


virtue, scattered throughout his 
essays and epistles. But the great 
bulk of his poetry is undoubtedly ar- 
tificial : he had access to the haunted 
regions of imagination, but they were 
not his favourite or ordinary walk. 
When Atterbury first read his cha- 
racter of Addison, he advised him to 
cultivate his satirical vein, as his 
strength lay in that direction, and 
Atterbury was right. 
that day—nor of any other—could 
have written the burning lines on 
Sporus and Atticus; but all that 
Pope composed of descriptive poetry 
would hardly have added one original 
image to our stock of poetical ideas, 
and would have formed a poor offer- 
ing at the shrine of nature. ‘The 
union of fancy and feeling, applied to 
the illustration of life and manners, 
and the philosophy of the mind, is 
his peculiar characteristic. is 
yoetical diction, carefully and de- 
Rhatselr formed and highly culti- 
vated, became transcendanily rich 
and brilliant. Mow easily and grace- 
fully do his numbers flow! how 
pointed and condensed his thoughts 
and expression! how clear and beau- 
tiful his imagery! Lis versification 
was like a splendid musical instru- 
ment, capable of deep intonation and 
the most exquisite melody, yet from 
its very nature limited in extent and 
individual in its character. It was 
not like the music of nature, myriad- 
voiced,— now sounding by the sea- 
shore or in some deep forest, hoarse, 
lonely, and sublime,—now playing 


in endless variety by the side of 


fountains, rivers, flowers, and mea- 
dows. When the instrument was 
taken up by inferior hands—which it 
was to satiety and disgust—the notes 
became intolerable sing-song, desti- 
tute of all power to touch the feel- 
ings. 

Swift was of a totally different 
stamp; and we are sorry that Mr. 
Campbell did not enter on the consi- 
deration of his character and writings. 
His strong-featured and strangely- 
mingled character, in some points 


“ Not pierceable by power of any star,” 


seems to provoke inquiry and inyes- 
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tigation. The result in our minds, 
after curiosity has retired baffled and 
anger has subsided, is always a 
mournful and regretful feeling. The 
awful solitude which seemed to en- 
compass his mighty mind, even in its 
busiest and most ambitious scenes,— 
the severe discipline of his youth, 
which sunk so deep into his haughty 
soul,— the painful romance of his 
loves, closing round him like the 
folds of Laocoon’s serpents, and em- 
bittering all his latter days,—the in- 
tensity of his affection for Ireland, 

though he hated its people,—its Saxon 
oppressors, and its cringing, lawless 
lazaroni,—the fondness with which 
he clung to tie few friends whom 
death and exile had spared,—and the 
final catastrophe, long dreaded and 
anticipated, the overthrow of his rea- 
son,—withering at the top, like the 
old elm-tree on which he gazed in 
melancholy presentiment,—all seem 
to unite in forming a deep and af- 
fecting tragedy. His poetry was 
only an interlude between the acts. 
Much of it, however, is intrinsically 
excellent— homely, bitter, true, and 
sometimes pathetic. The “ City 
Shower” and “ Morning” are as 
genuine as any thing of Hogarth or 
Wilkie; and how much of real life, 

shrewd observation, and natural feel- 
ing, are contained in his verses on his 
own death! ‘The primary source of 
Swift's strength, and also of his weak- 
ness, was pride. “ By that sin fell 
the angels.” He became an author 
because he wished to distinguish him- 
self, that he might be used like a 
lord: the reputation of wit or great 
learning would, he considered, do the 
oftice of a blue riband or of a coach 
and six horses. From the same feel- 
ing he shrunk from marrying Stella, 
the daughter of Sir William Tem- 
ple’s steward. A humble match of 
that kind would provoke the ridicule 
of his high-born town-wits, and retard 
his advancement. He had not the 
moral courage to do justice to his 
own affections and his sense of honour. 
IIe suffered in secret —long and 
bitterly, cursing the day on which 
he was born—his proud hopes fied, 
his ambition unsatisfied, his health 
broken, and ever before him that 
icy spectre, Madness, which he well 
knew would close the sad and dismal 
scene. In all his vicissitudes of de- 
pression and exultation—writing and 
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acting—we see the impress of a great 
intellect. A being of a high order 
claims our attention, and holds us as 
by a spell, inscrutable yet insurmount- 
able. Who shall estimate the whole 
of his motives, or the extent of his 
penitence and sufferings? Perhaps 
a consciousness that he was unfitted 
for the married state—that by con- 
ferring justice, he would only entail 
misery on a being whom he loved— 
might have prompted part of his 
conduct,— 

* And what to them seem’d vice, might 

be but woe.” 


Mr. Campbell’s new editor has a 
note on this subject, the levity of 
which we think he will regret when 
time has read to him some of its 
sterner lessons of experience. Le 
says,— 

«« Mr. Campbell's silence upon Swift 
is less to be regretted, as we seem now, 
with the narratives of Lord Orrery, 
Sheridan, Delany, Mr. Swift, Dr. John- 
son, Mr. Mitford, Sir Walter Scott, and 
the collected circumstances of Monck 
Mason and Dr. Barret, to know enough 
of Cadenus or the Dean, who gains on 
our dislike rather than our esteem by 
additional acquaintance. The life of this 
hateful fellow was one continuous growl 
of discontent. His loves, if loves they 
were, a series of shuffles to be accounted 
for alone by a charitable supposition, that 
the malady which overthrew his intellect 
touched his heart, before he became 
‘the driveller and the show’ of John. 
son’s verse; ‘the solitary idiot’ of 
Byron’s Letters.” —P. 383. 


The “ charitable supposition” here 
alluded to might have suppressed 
Mr. Cunningham's note altogether, 
or at least have softened his expres- 
sions. Conduct dictated by mental 
aberration, whether wavering or con- 
firmed, is a proper subject for pity, 
not hatred. We hate vice and cruelty, 
but pity misfortune ; and we should 
grieve over the errors and frailties 
of genius. ‘The end of Swift should 
be a quietus to rash and wholesale 
censure. 

To the more modern poets Camp- 
bell has done justice both in bio- 
graphy and criticism. His notices of 
‘Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, and 
Burns, are copious and correct. Col- 
lins and Gray have less space devoted 
to them, but their genius is finely 
estimated. An instance of this nice 
and eloquent discrimination is af- 
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forded in the criticism on Collins, 
who is praised for having carried 
sensibility and tenderness into the 
highest regions of abstracted thought : 
“ His enthusiasm spreads a glow even 
amongst the ‘ shadowy tribes of mind,’ 
and his allegory is as sensible to the 
heart as it is visible to the imagina- 
tion.” This is, indeed, a remarkable 
feature in the productions of this 
exquisite poet. Though short and 
simple in versification, his odes on 
Evening, on Pity, Fear, and Sim- 
plicity, have a warm and living glow, 
which the allegorical personages of 
Spenser do not possess. Mercy, a 
smiling bride, sitting by the side of 
Valour, is in two stanzas, a finished 
lifelike picture. The downfal of 
the Roman empire is in one line made 
visible to the “ mind’s eye :"— 

“« With heaviest sound a giant statue fell.” 


Danger, with limbs of giant mould, 
throwing himself on the ridgy steep 
of some loose rock, is a personifica- 
tion equally perfect and striking, con- 
veyed in a few simple words. The 
Passions, it would be idle to eulogise ; 
but for the most remarkable exem- 
plification of Collins's vivid allegory, 
read his verses on the death of Thom- 
son. Every line almost contains a 
personification ; yet so simple, so 
natural, so intimately connected with 
the prevailing pathos of that beauti- 
ful ode, that in perusing the series 
we think of nothing but the poet's 
grief for the loss of his gifted friend, 
which, as Armstrong said, “ turned 
some of the sweetest scenes in Eng- 
land into a something waste and de- 
solate.” In Collins the imagination 
is ever suggesting pictures, not de- 
scriptions, and the heart is breathing 
into them the passions of humanity. 
There was some danger, if he had 
lived, of his exquisite sensibility and 
delicacy of taste curbing the flights 
of his genius, but there seemed to be 
nothing that was not within his reach : 
in an especial manner he was one of 
the most picturesque of poets. 

We cannot altogether agree with 
Mr. Campbell in the opinion that 
Gray had no wit or humour either 
in his letters or lighter poetry. His 
ode on a Favourite Cat has a vein of 
fine classic humour, and some of his 
letters abound in quaint and fanciful 
pleasantry. Gray was a precise and 
fastidious person, tenacious of his 
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dignity as a scholar and a gentleman, 
and jealous of any boisterous or 
over-genial familiarity. Hence his 


touches of wit or humour are brief 


and passive; but they are constantly 
rising up in his letters, shewing, as 
IIorace Walpole contended, that 
humorous writing was the natural 
element of Gray. We confess that 
some of his college jokes and allusions, 
intended to be witty, are coarse and 
heavy. Gray's poetry is of that order 
which gains by repeated perusal. 
“ His lyrical pieces,” says Campbell, 
“are like paintings on glass, which 
must be placed in a strong light to 
give out the perfect radiance of their 
colouring.” ‘The splendour of his 
diction is worthy the richness and 
dignity of his conceptions. ‘Take up 
Goldsmith after perusing Gray, and 
the vast inferiority is apparent. ‘The 
fine descriptive pictures of Goldy, his 
pathos and morality, seem cold and 
prosaic after the majestic march and 
dazzling colours of Gray. Who but 
Gray or Milton, of all our English 
masters of the lyric, could have por- 
trayed the Bard, or dashed off'a mag- 
nificent picturesque stanza like this ?— 
‘* In climes beyond the solar road, 
Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built moun- 
tains roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native’s dull 
abode. 
And oft beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 
She deigns to hear the savage youth re- 
eat 
In loose numbers wildly sweet 
Their feather-cinctured chief and dusky 
loves. 
Her track, where’er the goddess roves, 
Glory pursue aud generous shame, 
‘Th’ unconquerable Mind and Freedom’s 
holy flame.” 
The quality of Gray's poctry is of 
a very high and finished class ; its 
quantity is, indeed, trifling; but, to 
use a trite illustration, the diamond 
can never be so abundant as the or- 
dinary pebble. Gray sat in his col- 
lege-rooms the victim of fastidious- 
sess—a scholar ripe and good he was, 
and a poet of exquisite genius and 
taste. His too refined sensibility and 
shrinking delicacy of character led 
him to fold up his wings when he 
could have soared to the empyrean 
heights. He admired the rude grand- 


* Gray’s Works vol. i. p. viii, Pickering, 
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eur and simplicity of Ossian, yet never 
attempted to copy such irregular, 
unclassic flights. Thus Sir Philip 
Sidney delighted in the wild martial 
ardour and natural feeling of the 
ballad of Chevy Chase, yet he was a 
stickler for the classic and dramatic 
unities, and in his poetry and romance 
he was the patron of cold conceit 
and fantastic and unnatural personi- 
fication. 

The latest editor and biographer 
of Gray (Mr. Mitford) has disclosed 
a curious fact in the history of ‘Thom- 
son’s Seasons, which seems to have 
escaped the editor of this edition of 
Campbell. It appears that Pope had 
assisted in the correction of the 
Seasons, which were at least three 
times revised by their author, and at 
each time improved in correctness 
and harmony. Mr. Mitford possesses 
one of Thomson's interleaved copies, 
and it contains numerous alterations 
and additions by Pope, in his own 
well-known handwriting. Almost 
all the amendments made by Pope 
were adopted by Thomson in the last 
edition ; and many lines in the Sea- 
sons, as they now stand, are Pope's 
own composition. Thus, in the epi- 
sode of Lavinia, in “ Autumn,” Thom- 
son had written,— 

“ Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty's 
self, 

Recluse among the woods ; if city dames 

Will deign their faith; and thus she went 
compell'd 

By strong Necessity, with as serene 

And pleased a look as Patience e’er put 
on, 

To glean Palemon’s fields.” 


These lines Pope erased, and wrote 
the following in their place, which 
now stand in the subsequent editions: 


“ Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’s 
self, 

Recluse among the close-embowering 
woods, 

As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrde rises far from human eyes, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the 
wild ; 

So flourish’d blooming, and unseen by all, 

The sweet Lavinia; till at length com. 
pell’d 

By strong Necessity’s supreme command, 

With smiling Patience in her looks, she 
went 

To glean Palemon’s fields.” * 
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The simile of the myrtle is exceed- 
ingly beautiful: it is equal to the 
“ Paraclete’s white walls and silver 
springs” in Eloisa, or to any of the 
other fine conceptions and images of 
Pope. The harmony of the blank 
verse is also perfect ; and if Pope did 
not write often in this measure, it 
was obviously from no want of 
power. Mr. Mitford should publish 
the whole of Pope’s emendations. 
Thomson can well afford to lose 
(especially after the Castle of Indo- 
lence) any drawback which may 
thus be made from his originality. 
llis exuberant and truly poetical im- 
agination gave all their raciness and 
character to the Seasons ; and though 
inferior to Pope in taste, he was un- 
doubtedly more imbued with the 
mens divinior and sacred fire of the 
poet. 

Mr. Campbell's introductory essay, 
and the greater bulk of his critical 
notices, we shall at present only re- 
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commend to the lovers of genuine 
poetical feeling and criticism. This 
new edition of the Specimens will 
create a new circle of readers and 
admirers ; and Mr. Murray, the pub- 
lisher, is a public benefactor by pre- 
senting them in a form which unites 
portability and elegance with extreme 
cheapness of price. Many years must 
elapse before another such compila- 
tion can present similar attractions, 
or we again have the pleasure of 
traversing the wide and varied realms 
of the British Muse, with a guide so 
highly accomplished, so eloquent, and 
discriminating. In this utilitarian 
age it is of advantage to have our 
sympathies awakened by the voice of 
poetry, and our hearts touched by 
the ancient masters of the lyre: they 
were the founders of our best litera- 
ture, and the builders-up of the lofty, 
heroic, and venerable features of our 
national character. 


'S PHLI. 


Tlorrim-: stragis satis et ruins 

Anglie misit Pater; et vorante 

Igne Londini jaculatus Arcem, 
Terruit urbem : 


Terruit gentem, grave ne rediret 

Seculum Regis populo necati ; 

Grata cim civis, timidus futuri, 
Otia liquit : 


Postea et Regis soboles petivit 

Palmitem Querecis, volucrum sedile ; 

Dum supersparso fuit irrigata 
Sanguine Tellus: 


Mox et infelix Thamesis cruore 

Mortuim et vast tumefacta mole, 

Ivit invité vitians et agros 
Oceanumque. 


Angliam nuper Dominus regebat 

Nemini valde pretiosus; alta 

Lapsus est sella, neque fletus ullo, 
Improbus Agnus. 


Noluit cives fieri beatos 

(Optimé quo sint stabilita regna) 

Dormiit, risit neque motus est, dum 
‘Terra gemebat. 


Cui viro mandet populus ruentis 

Imperi res, et prece qua fatiget 

Pontifex sanctus minus audientes 
Carmina Diyos? 


Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 

Jupiter ? tandem venias, precamur, 

Gaudium nostrum decus et levamen, 
Splendide Pele! 


Crescat occulto velut arbor «vo 

Laus Senatoris. Micet inter omnes 

Pelium sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 


Gentibus cunctis vigilans amice ! 

Anglie fili! tibi cura regni 

Nunc datur fatis : simul alma frons in 
Orbe refulget, 


Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 

Et minax (quod sic voluere Divi) 
Unda recumbit. 


Semper hic magnos habeas trium- 
phos, 
Ilic ames dici Pater atque Custos ; 
Insolentem nec toleres Hibernum, 
Te duce, Pele! 


Serus ad Divos abeat ; diuque 
Lwtus intersit populo beato : 
Dum per ewternum cumulabit eyum 
Pelus honores. 
SAPPHICUS. 
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Ar last, after a lapse of fourteen 
years,—for we cannot admit the ad- 
ministrations of 1829 and 1830 to be 
entitled to the name,—we see a Con- 
servative cabinet peaceably carrying 
on the government. ‘To all men of 
five-and-thirty and under, this is of 
the nature of an experiment. They 
have been contending, ever since they 
came to manhood, for a favourite 
theory,—for something which they 
could conceive in their minds, but 
had never actually beheld. ‘They 
have been asserting principles, con- 
triving schemes of legislation, and, at 
last, when nearly wearied out in the 
ents endless struggle, they see 
the object of all their efforts fully 


and permanently attained. Most 


naturally, then, their eager gaze will 
be fixedly bent on this new spectacle ; 
and, ever and anon, they will be 
heard asking each other, “ IZow does 
it work ?” 

It may be—rather, we should say, 
it must be—too early yet to give a 


decided answer to this important 
question. The bulk of mankind, 
however, will not patiently suspend 
their judgment for month after 
month ; but will already insist upon 
coming to some conclusion, however 
imperfect the premises on which it is 
founded. ‘To meet the demands of 
such, believing them to constitute a 
large majority of every class of the 
community, we will endeavour even 
now to do what justice we may, to 
the prospects and purposes of the 
Conservative administration. 

And, first, let us begin with the 
pleasantest side of the question,—the 
commendation which is already justly 
their due. This seems naturally to 
arrange itself under three heads ; and 
we will proceed to notice each in its 
turn :— 

1. As an administration there can 
be no doubt whatever that the pre- 
sent cabinet will present a most fa- 
vourable contrast to that which pre- 
ceded it. 

There was no lack of cleverness in 
the ministry of Lord Melbourne. 
No one could for an instant doubt 
that at least Lords Melbourne and 
Palmerston, Sir George Grey, Mr. 
Macaulay, and Mr. Sheil, were men 
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far enough removed from all sus- 
picion of density or slowness of ap- 
prehension. In the drawing-room, 
or in a congratulatory speech at a 
dinner or a public meeting, each had 
a degree of skill and smartness which 
allowed no one to imagine him either 
weak or heavy. 

Yet, amidst all this minor kind of 
talent, there was little indeed of that 
which becomes a statesman. Calm 
and serious thought, ending in well- 
considered plans of action, seemed 
quite alien to their habits. In fact, 
consenting as they did to hold office, 
for at least three or four years past, 
without the confidence of either the 
people or the parliament, it was, in 
some degree, inevitable that they 
should “ live from hand to mouth,” 
and persevere in that sort of reck- 
lessness of habit and conduct which 
belongs to a ruined gamester. 

Thus we found all their talents 
devoted, not to the permanent well- 
being of the country, but to the 
getting over the difficulties of to- 
day, leaving to-morrow to take care 
of itself. And in this course they 
might have persevered no one can 
tell how long, had it not been for that 
troublesome thing called arithmetic. 
Prodigality and heedless folly in 
finance brought them to a stand at 
last, when, probably, nothing else 
could. Their mismanagement of the 
exchequer might be no worse than 
their other follies; but arithmetic 
baffles sophism, and brings many a 
gay fellow to book when neither 
honour nor morality are of any avail. 

It was in 1839 that their laxities 
in this department began to tell. 
Their Radical supporters had set 
their hearts upon a penny-postage. 
In the ordinary exercise of common 
sense, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer immediately told them, 
“ Gentlemen, it can’t be done. We 
have no surplus revenue ; and there- 
fore, however much we may wish to 
oblige you, the thing is impossible.” 

The Penny-post fanciers, however, 
were quite aware of the sort of peo- 
ple with whom they had to deal. They 
watched their opportunity, which 
soon arrived, of tripping up the go- 
vernment, in order thereby to shew 
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their own importance. The Jamaica- 
bill was lost, and the ministry had 
to go through the farce of a resigna- 
tion ; leaving, however, the back-door 
open, until they could come to terms 
with the refractory Radicals. ‘The 
Penny-post absurdity was conceded, 
the breach was healed, the ministry 
marched back to Downing Street, and 
all went on smoothly for the re- 
mainder of that session. 

But arithmetical follies remain 
when other weaknesses are forgotten. 
The year came round, and with it 
appeared the natural and inevitable 
deficiency of a million and a half in 
the revenue. Here was a pretty hole 
to be tinkered! and tinkered it was, 
in a coarse and vulgar style, betoken- 
ing a “ *prentice-hand” of scarcely a 
quarter’s standing. “Just clap a 
Jive per cent on the Customs and Ex- 
cise,” said the searcely-fledged Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, evidently 
ms Ee that he had only to say, 
“Let the Customs yield so much, 
and the Excise so much,” and both 
would be instantly obedient to his 
bidding. 

But taxes, like spirits, will not 
always “ come when you do call for 
them.” Another year came round, 
and it appeared that although Mr. 
Baring had ordained that the Customs 
and Excise should each of them pro- 
duce an additional five per cent, and 
had even backed his decree by an 
act of parliament, neither the one 
nor the other had chosen to obey his 
command! The revenue, which was 
deficient in 1840, was still deficient 
in 1841; and the evil became the 
greater the longer it continued ; for 
now there appeared an arrear of some 
five millions, —the fruit of going on 
with these miserable financial man- 
ceuvres for two or three years con- 
secutively. 

With the awkwardness of their 
position seemed to increase the des- 
peration and the folly of their plans. 
They had steadily resisted, for many 
years in succession, all meddling with 
the Corn-laws. They had refused, 
again and again, to alter the Sugar- 
duties in such wise as to admit slave- 
grownsugar. Now, however, simply 
on the petty-larceny plea, “ At 
poverty and not my will consents,” 
they proposed at once to change their 
ground, to recant all their former 
arguments and professions, and to 
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admit both Polish corn and Brazilian 
sugar into competition with the pro- 
duce of our own fields and our own 
colonies. 

It was this recklessness in matters 
of business that sealed their fate with 
the British public; drew on the dis- 
solution, and so overthrew most sig- 
nally their power in the House of 
Commons reformed by themselves. 
Yet this crowning blunder was but 
the natural fruit of their Penny- 
postage folly; or rather, of that 
careless, unprincipled system, which 
made the financial affairs of a great 
commercial empire dependent on a 
miserable struggle for a few votes in 
the House of Commons. 

We cannot pursue the same inquiry 
into each department. In one other 
—the Foreign—we may, in a very 
few lines, contrast the mode of doing 
business pursued by the late and the 
present Secretary of State. Both 
often pursuing the same course ; both 
being alike right in their doctrine ; 
but differing much in their mode of 
asserting it. 

On the great controversy with 
America respecting the Right of 
Search, our Tate Foreign Secretary 
thus communicates his views :— 


“There is an essential and funda- 
mental difference,” says Lord Palmerston, 
“« between searching a vessel and detaining 
her papers to see if she is legally pro- 
vided with documents entitling her to the 
protection of any country, but especially 
of the country whose flag she may have 
hoisted at the time. For though by 
common parlance the word ‘ flag’ is used 
to express the test of nationality, and 
though, according to that acceptation of 
the word, her majesty’s government ad- 
mit that British cruisers are not entitled, 
in time of peace, to search merchant- 
vessels sailing under the American flag, 
yet her majesty’s government do not mean 
thereby to say that a merchantman can 
exempt herself from search by merely 
hoisting a piece of bunting with the 
United States’ emblems and colours upon 
it: that which her majesty’s government 
means is, that the rights of the United 
States’ flag exempt a vessel from search 
when that vessel is provided with papers 
entitling her to wear that flag, and prov- 
ing her to be United States’ property.* * 
The cruisers employed hy her majesty’s 
government for the suppression of the 
slave-trade must ascertain, by inspection 
of the papers, the nationality of vessels 
met with by them under circumstances 
that justify a suspicion that such vessels 
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are engaged in the slave-trade, in order 
that if such vessels are found to belong to 
a country which has conceded to Great 
Britain the mutual right of search, they 
may be searched accordingly ; and that if 
they be found to belong to a country 
which, like the United States, has not 
conceded that mutual right, they may be 
allowed to pass on free and unexamined, 
to consummate their intended iniquity.” 


Very smart ; very sententious ; and 
if the noble lord’s object was to pick 
a quarrel, exceedingly well suited to 
effect that object ; but if this was not 
his drift, then we must designate such 
a style as one exceedingly ill adapted 
to “ maintain amicable relations with 
foreign powers.” 

The noble lord’s successor, Lord 
Aberdeen, asserts the same doctrine 
in a very different sort of tone :— 


“ The undersigned renounces all pre- 
tension onthe part of the British Govern- 
ment to visit and search American vessels 
in time of peace. Nor is it as American 
that such vessels are visited ; but it has 
been the invariable practice of the British 
navy, and, as the undersigned believes, of 
all the navies in the world, to ascertain 
by visit the real nationality of merchant- 
vessels met with on the high seas, if there 
be good reason to apprehend their illegal 
character. 

“Great Britain makes no pretension, 
claims no right, which she is not ready 
and desirous to concede to the United 
States. A mutual right of search, regu. 
lated in such a manner as to prevent the 
occurrence of irritating circumstances, 
has always appeared to the undersigned 
to be the most reasonable, the most sim. 
ple, and the most effectual method of at- 
taining the great object which both go- 
vernments have in view. But this pro- 
posal has already been rejected by the 
United States, and the undersigned is not 
instructed again to offer it for considera- 
tion. It is for the American government 
alone to consider what may be due to a just 
regard for their national dignity and na- 
tional interests; but the undersigned 
must be permitted to express his convic- 
tion, that rights which have been mutu- 
ally conceded to each other by the 
governments of Great Britain and France, 
can scarcely be incompatible with the 
honour and independence of any state 
upon the earth.” 


All who read this must admit that 
its firmness, its calm determination, 
and, mingled therewith, its courteous 
and conciliatory tone, leave nothing 
to be desired. 

Similar commendation might be 
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awarded, and a similar contrast drawn, 
in various other departments of the 
government. As an administration, 
then, in the strict sense of the term, 
carrying on the public business with 
integrity, propriety, and talent, the 
cabinet of Sir Robert Peel may be 
confidently expected to deserve the 
good opinion and respect of the 
country. 

2. In the disposal of its Patronage, 
in the appointments to various offices 
in the church and state,—the new ad- 
ministration has also hitherto distin- 
guished itself most honourably from 
almost all that have gone before it. 

Of the profligacy of many of the 
Whig appointments it is needless to 
speak; but even when looking back 
to Lord Liverpool's cabinet, it must 
be admitted that men hardly compe- 
tent were sometimes placed both on 
the bench and on the episcopal 
throne,—it must be supposed either 
from family or parliamentary in- 
fluence. It is true that the short 
period which has yet elapsed cannot 
be sufficient to afford ground for a de- 
cided judgment ; but in the few ap- 
pointments which have yet taken 
place, there is visible a distinet de- 
termination to prefer men of high 
character and talent, which of itself 
will go far to establish the ministry 
in the good opinion of the people of 
England. ‘The selection of Mr. Pen- 
nefather for the Irish chancellor- 
ship (had not Sir E. Sugden resumed 
that post), and of Mr. Cresswell for 
the bench in England, commanded, 
in each case, the unwilling approba- 
tion even of the most inveterate op- 
ponents. Equally claiming universal 
praise was the nomination of Dr. 
O’Brien,—at once one of the most 
profound and one of the most pious 
of the Irish clergy,—to the see of 
Ossory. And last, though not least, 
must be mentioned, the advancement 
of Dr. Gilbert, the president of Bra- 
senose, to the vacant sce of Chi- 
chester. 

Obviously, the grand merit of this 
last appointment consisted in the dis- 
tinct and most intelligible intimation 
thereby given, of the views and in- 
tentions of the government with re- 
ference to the deeply momentous 
question of the advance of Tractarian 
views in the Church of England. 
The adherents of Messrs. Newman 
and Pusey endeavour to evade the 
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blow, by telling us of Sir R. Peel's 
old college-friendship for Dr. Gil- 
bert, &c. &c. But the drift of that 
appointment cannot possibly be mis- 
taken. Dr. Gilbert was at that very 
moment the leader of the orthodox 
party in the Church of England ;— 
the chairman of Mr. Garbett’s com- 
mittee, in an open contest between 
ultra-Laudism and orthodoxy. Sup- 
pose for a moment that the premier 
had desired to take no part in this 
difficult controversy. What more 
natural, what more inevitable, than 
for him to have said, “ Dr. Gilbert 
stands, indeed, on my list as a fit man 
for a bishopric; but he is so mixed 
up in this quarrel, that to promote 
him just now would involve me in 
the question. Dr. Gilbert, there- 
fore, must wait till affairs are more 
peaceful, and till I can think of him 
without embroiling myself.” 

Such, we assert, without fear of 
contradiction, must have been the 
premier’s resolve, had he desired to 
avoid any expression of opinion on 
the Oxford controversy. But when, 
instead of doing this, he selected, from 
a host of equally worthy men, the 
chairman of Mr. Garbett's committee, 
he threw thereby, in the most une- 
quivocal manner, the full weight of 
his influence into the scale against 
the Tractarian heresy. 

And that this is felt to be the true 
meaning of that most important ap- 
pointment by men who are likely to 
read it aright, we have abundant 
proof. Already defection spreads 
among the adherents of Messrs. 
Newman and Pusey. Dr. Hook, who, 
so recently as April 1841, declared 
in print, that though he had been 
startled by the first reading of “ No. 
90,” yet Mr. Newman's Letter to 
Dr. Jelf was to his mind “ perfectly 
satisfactory,’—Dr. Hook now writes 
in the following strain :— 


“ Tt appears to me that much error ex- 
ists among many of our younger brethren, 
those disciples of the learned divines at 
Oxford, of whom the Bishop of Oxford 
has expressed his fears, and who have 
undoubtedly deviated from the principles 
laid down in the earlier Oxford Tracts. 

“Tam afraid that you are one of those 
who, without having sufficiently exam- 
ined the subject, either regard that move- 
ment (the English Reformation) as un- 
necessary, or else consider it to have been 
conducted in an improper manner. There 
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are many such persons among our younger 
brethren at the present time.” 


But can Dr. Hook tell us which of 
all the “younger brethren” have 
gone beyond Mr. Newman, except, 
indeed, in honesty, and in a frank 
carrying out of their own principles 
by open and positive secession ? 

But, further, Dr. Jelf himself, to 
whom Mr. Newman addressed the 
said vindication, actually prints a ser- 
mon for the purpose of disclaising 
any concurrence in these now unpro- 
pitious Tractarian views. The fol- 
lowing is the learned doctor’s with- 
drawal from the dangerous fellowship 
of Newman and Co. :— 


“ There is something about the 
Romish superstitions attractive to the 
fancy, nay to the very senses, of the na- 
tural man,—the pretence of antiquity, 
ancient rites and usages, venerable er- 
rors. Let us pray that our hearts and 
senses be not overtaken by these tempta- 
tions, And above all, let us beware of 
indulging the delusive hope, that, by 
conceding something to Rome, we may 
induce her to abandon her errors. She 
will draw us on to our destruction; we 
shall not pluck her out of the fire. All 
history proclaims her to be unrepentant. 

* * * * 

“ It is a mark of unsoundness in teach- 
ing, when young theologians, after a 
hurried perusal of some one or two of 
the Fathers, shall presume to sit in judg- 
ment on our venerable Reformers, who 
had many of them spent long lives in 
gathering the combined testimonies of 
those early writers, and, as their writings 
testify, digesting out of them a complete 
system of primitive theology.” 


Now, considering that never, since 
the days of Mary, the “she-wolf of 
Rome,” has the Church of England 
been exposed to the like peril which 
now besets her, we can scarcely be 
too thankful to the premier for the 
manly firmness with which he has at 
once declared himself on her side. 
The aid he brings is all-important. 
If the ground he has thus taken be 
but steadily maintained for one ten 
years, the enemy will be starved out. 
For, although there are doubtless a 
few enthusiasts like Sibthorp and 
Wackerbarth among them, the great 
majority of those who now follow 
Messrs. Newman and Pusey are mere 
ordinary men, who: are delighted 
with the Tractarian scheme because 
it exalts the priesthood and the sa- 
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craments, and opens a way to “ piety” 
without any real change of heart. But 
such mere followers of a party as these 
will speedily fall off when it is seen 
that no promotion is found in that 
course. The Hooks and Jelfs al- 
ready shew us how the wind is blow- 
ing. Only let an unquestionable or- 
thodoxy be firmly required in all 
candidates for promotion for ten 
years to come, and before 1852 ar- 
rives, Tractarianism will be a de- 
parted heresy. 

3. One more particular in which 
we may confidently anticipate—what, 
indeed, we already see—a great im- 
provement upon the system of the 
late government, is that of minor 
legislative reforms. 

These form, in the aggregate, a 
very numerous class, and their entire 
effect may be most extensively bene- 
ficial. We distinguish them from 
the higher order of measures, of 
which we shall presently speak, in- 
asmuch as they generally consist in 
the application of admitted principles, 
—of uncontroverted rules of action,— 
orin the corrections of obvious, but 
still very mischievous errors in ex- 
isting laws. 

It was as a legislator of this class 
that Sir Robert Peel distinguished 
himself between 1823 and 1827 as 
Ilome Secretary. In those years he 
removed a vast number of obsolete 
old enactments from the statute- 
book; simplified the law on many 
subjects affecting every-day life; and 
conferred most important and per- 
manent benefits on the community, 
without controversy and without 
ostentation. His brief administra- 
tion of 1835 was distinguished by the 
same practical mind. And now, 
before a single month of his first 
session has passed over, we already 
possess some ten or twelve outlines 
of important and desirable modifica- 
tions of existing laws. 

Several of these, though valuable, 
concern merely fiscal or financial 
arrangements, on which we have no 
inclination to dilate. Two others 
are of great political importance, 
though merely emendations of the 
detail of existing laws; we mean, of 
course, the English and Irish Regis- 
tration-bills. But the measure which 
possesses the greatest intrinsic inter- 
est, and which seems to promise 
most, as leading the way to a variety 
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of similar improvements, is that for 
the subdivision of the West Indian 
bishoprics. 

Those important possessions of the 
British crown have enjoyed the su- 
perintendance, for the last fifteen 
years, of only two bishops. Without 
any new demand on the public purse, 
Lord Stanley proposes to augment 
the number to five, reducing the in- 
come of each from 4000/. to 2000/., 
and supplying the deficiency of 2000/. 
by savings in another branch. 

In itself this change is a most de- 
sirable one; but we view it with the 
greatest interest, as promising many 
like improvements, both at home 
and abroad. Its author is that same 
Lord Stanley, who, so recently as in 
the last session, passed a private bill 
through parliament, empowering him 
to divide one of the great family-liv- 
ings of the house of Derby,—Win- 
wick, in Lancashire,—into five distinct 
incumbencies, each with its church, 
and school, and parsonage ; and each 
possessing a competent maintenance 
for its own pastor. Obviously, the 
minister who so nobly deals with his 
own church-preferment, and who 
carries the same principle into the 
very first measure propounded by 
him to parliament, as Colonial Secre- 
tary, may be assumed to have a 
matured opinion in favour of the like 
system of subdivision, wherever it 
van be safely applied to the English 
church. We look, therefore, for a 
subdivision of Marylebone before 
that vast parish and valuable crown- 
living is conferred on any new in- 
cumbent; and, although we would 
not be hasty or impetuous in so great 
a matter, we know not why a similar 
principle should not some day be ap- 
plied to the dioceses of England. All 
considerate churchmen, whatever be 
their differences on other points, agree 
in desiring an increase in the number 
of our bishops ; but fifty bishops, each 
possessing an income of 5000/. a-year, 
would probably present too broad 
and striking a mark to the reproaches 
of those who rail against the “ bloated” 
establishment. Forty, or forty-two, 


with about 3000/. per annum to each, 
would probably be a reasonable set- 
tlement, and the existing revenues 
would suffice for such an expenditure. 
The only remaining difficulty would 
consist in the seats in parliament ; 
which might either be arranged by 
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means of a rota similar to that ap- 
plied to the Irish bench, or by leav- 
ing the eighteen new prelates in the 
same position as the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. 

But it is time that we proceeded 
onward to the second branch of our 
subject,—the less agreeable consider- 
ation of those things in which there 
is but too much reason to fear that 
the country will find itself to have 
derived but little advantage from the 
recent change. 

And these matters form but a single 
class. They all concern what we may 
term great and important questions. 
Of such we must admit, without the 
least reserve, that the predominant 
feature in the premier’s character — 
caution — appears to influence his 
whole cabinet ; and the result is, an 
indisposition to move in any direction 
beyond small and cautious modifica- 
tions of admitted principles and ex- 
isting laws. 

The treatment of the Corn-law 
question is an instance, and perhaps 
the most favourable instance that can 
be adduced, of this disposition. We 
allude to it, not so much to impute 


blame, for we gladly declare, not only 
our assent to, but our admiration of, 
the plan for a settlement of this great 
controversy, which Sir Robert Peel 
has,—it seems to us, with consummate 
skill,—just Ss While, how- 


ever, we are delighted with the prac- 
tical wisdom exhibited in the solution 
of this grand problem ; we find, in the 
mode in which it is enunciated, an 
illustration of the very failing (as we 
deem it) to which we are now ad- 
verting. 
In his closmg speech, immediately 
wreceding the triumphant division of 
Feb. 16, the premier alluded to a 
demand made upon him by Mr. Roe- 
buck, “ to bring forward some grand 
and comprehensive scheme that 
would stamp him with the character 
of a great statesman.” “ But,” said 
Sir Robert, “ I think that it will be 
more in keeping with the true cha- 
racter of a statesman, to aspire to 
none of the magnificent characteristics 
which he has described; and that the 
wisest and safest course for me to adopt, 
is to effect as much practical good as t 
can,” &c, 
Now, as we have already said, we 
entirely and most warmly approve of 
the course Sir Robert Peel is taking 
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on this Corn-law question. Nor 
would we at all desire that he 
should have embraced Mr. Roebuck’s 
fancy, of parading himself as “ the 
author of some grand and magnifi- 
cent scheme.” 

Yet, on the other hand, we are 
not at all delighted to observe Sir 
Robert's habitual fondness for detail, 
and for mere “ practical improve- 
ments,” carried so far as to make 
him reduce this great question to a 
mere matter of petty arrangement ; 
an affair of scales, and averages, and 
‘ the safest course.” 

Most properly and desirably might 
Sir Robert eschew all the clap-trap 
seductions of the Roebuck school, 
all notions of “ magnificent schemes,” 
and the like. But there was no 
occasion to deny that the matter 
then before the house was one of 
the greatest that could possibly be 
handled ; and that the course which 
the government had resolved to take 
was really based on a large and gene- 
ral principle. 

In truth, there is nothing of petty 
expediency and mean contrivance in 
the principle on which our corn- 
laws rest. Nothing can be broader, 
more solid, or more permanent, than 
the principle, that it is a first and 
paramount duty to protect the agri- 
culturists of the country from the 
competition of those who, in Poland 
or Prussia, can, by paying lower 
rents and lower wages, greatly under- 
sell our farmers. We neither wish 
to reduce the landed property of 
England to one halfits present value, 
nor our labourers to one half their 
present wages. We deny that low 
prices are necessarily a benefit to the 
country. We have seen our manu- 
facturers sedulously engaged for the 
last seven years in lowering the prices 
of what they produce, and we find 
the result, in their case, to be bank- 
ruptcy to the master and starvation 
to the workman. So far from wish- 
ing to extend this state of things into 
the agricultural districts, we would 
do all in our power to preserve them 
from it. Such are the grounds on 
which we would maintain a_pro- 
tective corn-law ; and if these are not 
broad or “ magnificent ” enough for 
Mr. Roebuck, the reason is, that 
these fine words in his mouth are 
little else than cant and nonsense. 

Sir Robert Peel, then, has produced 
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an admirable measure for the modifi- 
cation of the present corn-law. It 
will, we believe, be effectual for the 
protection of the English farmer. At 
the same time, it will allow greater 
liberty of import to the merchant ; 
and will enable him, whenever he 
can purchase corn abroad at a cheap 
rate, to import it without being lia- 
ble to an absolutely prohibitory duty. 
Corn, we apprehend, will scarcely 
ever rise above 60s. in England, nor 
will it ever fall on the Continent to so 
low a point as it has hitherto reached. 
This equalisation will of itself remove 
much ground of apparent complaint, 
heretofore used with great activity by 
the Anti-Corn-Law league. Yet 
while Sir Robert Peel is thus shewing 
himself a sound and able statesman, so 
much does he dislike any approach to 
pretension, that he insists upon it 
that his measure shall only be re- 
garded as a “practical improve- 
ment—”" 
modification of the existing law. 

This aversion to “ large measures” 
is pardonable in the matter we have 
just alluded to, wherein it merely in- 
duces Sir Robert to do less than 
justice to his own handiwork. Un- 
happily, however, it pervades his 
whole system; and causes a short- 
coming in several matters wherein 
extensive and vigorous measures are 
greatly needed. We shall proceed to 
name four or five of these. 

1. The Factory Question. Were 
was a subject in which boldness and 
a manly determination to do justice 
to the working-classes would have 
been the truest wisdom,—“ the safest 
course” that could have been taken. 
The justice of the demands of the 
labourers had been abundantly esta- 
blished by the reports of the Factory- 
Commissioners. ‘That the hearts of 
the working-classes were set upon 
this improvement of their condition 
was quite evident ; in fact the recent 
defeat of the Whigs at the West 
Riding, Leeds, Bradford, and other 
elections, was caused mainly by the 
disgust of the working-classes at their 
apathy on this very point. As for 
any apprehended hostility of the mill- 
owners, nine-tenths of them are stren- 
uously endeavouring, at the present 
moment, to destroy Sir Robert Peel's 
administration, out of revenge for his 
firmness on the corn-law question. 
In every aspect of the case, then, 
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nothing could be clearer than was 
the duty of the government to con- 
cede to the operatives some deserip- 
tion of a Ten Hours’ bill. 

But here intervenes that “ cau- 
tion” which is a leading feature of 
Sir Robert Peel's policy. A change 
such as this seemed too great to be 
ventured upon; and after sundry in- 
terviews with the delegates of the 
working-classes, the weak and un- 
worthy resolve was adopted, to do 
just what the Whigs themselves 
would have done,—to tinker and cob- 
ble up the existing law—to make a 
few “ practical improvements ” in its 
details, but to refuse the chief peti- 
tion of the work-people,— that, in 
fact, upon which the whole prospect 
of amelioration depended, —a_re- 
striction of the hours of labour for 
all persons under the age of eighteen. 
That these should not be detained in 
the heated factory longer than twelve 
hours in each day (including meal- 
times) was the grand object of the 
petitioning workmen. ‘That this li- 
mitation, in the case of boys and 
girls, of 13, 15, and up to 18, in the 
midst of their growth, and in the 
season of their education, was strictly 
just, and clearly necessary, could not 
be denied. But the cabinet could 
not resolve on so great an effort as 
justice and humanity, in this case, 
required. The working-classes are 
again repelled; and we fear that the 
effects of this most impolitic rejec- 
tion of their claims will one day be 
deeply regretted by those who have 
resolyed upon it. 

2. The New Poor Law. Here we 
have an exactly similar mistake. No 
one required of Sir Robert Peel, who 
had given his support to the original 
bill, to recall his opinion, and to pro- 
mise, in general terms, to rescind the 
measure. Dut, upon any thing re- 
sembling an enlarged scheme of 
policy, he might have reasoned thus : 
“This measure, however well in- 
tended, has created great dissatisfac- 
tion among the people. In a ques- 
tion of internal arrangement 
this, unpopularity is in itselfa fault. 
The people have a right to manage 
their own poor after their own ideas. 
I will not, therefore, any longer 
strive to coerce them into a system 
which they so plainly dislike. 1 will 
uiihesitatingly avow that I think 
some of their prejudices unfounded— 


like 
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that I retain much of my predilection 
for the original scheme ; but, at the 
same time, will announce that I yield, 
in this instance, to popular opinion, 
and will restore to parishes having 
populations of 2000 and upwards, the 
power to dispose of their own poor 
after their own wishes.” 

Such a concession as this would 
have been wise, would have been 
graceful, would have been truly 
Conservative. We will not posi- 
tively assume that nothing of the 
kind will be done; but assuredly, 
since the opening of the present 
session, not one word has fallen from 
the lips of any member of the cabinet 
conveying any hopes to the anxious 
vars of the people. All has been 
cold, repulsive, obdurate. This is 
most unwise. We will not look 
upon the mischief as yet perpetrated ; 
but if this spirit be doggedly main- 
tained, we shall begin to despair of 
the Conservative cause. 

3. On Church Questions a similar 
backwardness seems to prevail. In 
England, the one grand necessity of 
the church is, means of extension. 
Nothing can be imagined more pre- 
posterous than her present predica- 
ment, if she is to be regarded as a 
national establishment. In every 
other department, the army, the 
navy, the law, an augmentation of 
duty, of need, always ensures an im- 
mediate augmentation of strength. If 
affairs in Canada or Northern India 
seem to look warlike, the govern- 
ment, whether Whig or Tory, in- 
stantly comes down to parliament 
with a proposition for an addition of 
5000 or 10,000 men. Does the bu- 
siness of the common law courts in- 
crease, and fall into arrear ; forthwith 
our twelve judges are increased to 
fifteen ; and the barons of exchequer 
are called on to undertake more ar- 
duous and regular duty. The 
Chancery Courts next declare a si- 
milar inability to master the business 
which pours in upon them; and to 
meet this, first a vice-chancellor is 
created ; then the master of the rolls 
finds his duties enlarged ; and at last 
two more judges are added; so that 
we have now five different courts 
sitting daily in equity, where, in 
1816, we had but one. In short, 
turn where we will, the obvious com- 
mon-sense principle is every where 
acknowledged,—of increased power 
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to meet increased duties,—ercept in 
the case of the church, 

The internal energies of this insti- 
tution have been exerted, of late 
years, in a new and remarkable man- 
ner. Churehmen began to look 
around, and to survey with astonish- 
ment the dangers into which they 
were hurrying; from this one ne- 
glect, of permitting millions upon 
millions of ae a to grow up without 
any other knowledge of, or contact 
with, the church, than a mere hear- 
ing of her name; often, indeed, 
coupled with some rabid abuse, in 
the columns of the Weekly Dispatch 
or the New Moral World. They 
looked at the periodical censuses, and 
observed, that in 1801 the population 
of England and Wales was only 
8,872,980; whereas, in 1831, it was 
13,897,187 ; and has now grown to 
15,911,725. They saw, too, that 
this was not an equally diffused aug- 
mentation, turning every village of 
200 inhabitants into one of 360; but 
that the chief increase had taken 
place in particular spots,—the seats of 
commerce, or of manufacturing or 
mining operations. ‘The metropolis 
itself had experienced an addition of 
900,000 souls; having in 1801, 
900,000; but in 1841, 1,792,137. 
In the same period the great manu- 
facturing towns, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Bradford, &c., had 
in most instances quadrupled them- 
selves. And while all this was going 
on, the only effort made to supply 
religious instruction to these enor- 
mous masses of population, consisted 
in two grants made by parliament in 
1818-1824, of 1,500,000/. for the 
erection of new churches. ‘This pet- 
ty commencement of the work just 
sufficed to call public attention to the 
urgent necessity of the case. Des- 
pairing, in the midst of the Reform- 
bill agitation, or immediately after it, 
of inducing the new Llouse of Com- 
mons to repeat these grants, the mem- 
bers of the church have been making 
a succession of earnest efforts, espe- 
cially during the last seven years, to 
contend with the growing evil by 
voluntary efforts. ‘They have done 
great things, and have also satisfac- 
torily established one point,—that by 
voluntary efforts the work cannot be 
effected. 

The proofs of this are abundant. 
To begin with the metropolis. Here 
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the need was the most apparent,— 
here the wealth of the whole nation 

was collected together, —and here a 
prelate was found, of remarkable 
talent and energy, to give the whole 
powers of his mind to the task. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
including Lord Melbourne and Lord 
John Russell, had declared to par- 
Jiament, in their Report of 1835, 
that in thirty-four great suburban 
yarishes of the metropolis, there ex- 
isted a population of 1,137,000, with 
only church-room for 101,682; and 
that, to supply this deficiency effec- 
tually, 279 new churches would be 
required. 

Naturally considering it useless to 
apply to a House of Commons which 
had just sanctioned the Appropri- 
ation clause, for any grant of public 
money for church - purposes, the 
Bishop of London soak the only re- 
maining course, and appealed to the 
wealthy inhabitants of the metro- 
»olis,—the great landlords, the opu- 
font merchants, bankers, and traders, 
who derived their tens of thousands 
from the rents and traffic of this 
great city,—to make a vigorous effort 
to supply this great necessity. Such 
a call could not be unanswered. But 
to what extent has the work been 
accomplished ? 

The bishop ventured not to hope, 
or to ask, for the immediate founding 
of the 279 churches which were re- 
quired. He asked only for funds to 
raise fifty, or about one sixth of the 
whole number needed. This was 
more than five years since; and, at 


the present moment, not one half of 


the tifty — not twenty-five—have yet 
been raised; and his lordship’s ma- 
naging committee, in their last Re- 
port, speak of a total of forty-one as 
the whole result to be expected from 
this great effort. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, while these churches have been 
building, the population has gone on 
increasing ; between 200,000 and 
300,000 more inhabitants are now 
found in the metropolis than the cal- 
culation of 1835 assumed to exist ; 
these new inhabitants of themselves 
require some sixty or eighty churches, 
so that the total amount of people 
unprovided with church-room will 
be greater in 1845 than it was in 
1835! 

Is it possible that we can ever be- 
hold a better or more fayourable in- 
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stance of a voluntary effort than this 
has been? And yet, so far from 
removing the destitution which ex- 
isted, it Teaves it quite untouched,— 
nay, greater at the close of the effort 
than it was at the beginning! 

The like facts might be detailed of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
&e. In the last-mentioned town, a 
measure exactly imitative of the 
Bishop of London's subscription was 
set on foot. ‘Ten churches were to 
be built, which would have still left 
the town but poorly supplied. Four 
years have passed away, but not even 
four churches out of the ten have yet 
reared their towers in Birmingham. 
The unprovided thousands have not 
been supplied with church-room ; on 
the contrary, what has been effected 
has not kept pace with the growth of 
the town’s population. 

The only valid objection, then, 
to the interference of the state — 
namely, that the religious zeal of the 
people would supply the need, has 
been fully put to the test. It has 
been thoroughly ascertained that, as 
in the case of the care of the poor, 
private charity is an excellent adjunct 
and companion to a public provision ; 
so in the maintenance ofan established 
church, individual effort may greatly 
assist, but can never safely undertake, 
the supply of the religious wants of 
the people. 

If, then, the state does not declare 
her adhesion to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and thereby put an end to the 
Established Church, and leave Epis- 
copalians to subsist like other re- 
ligious bodies, on their own means,— 
if the legislature and the government 
do not adopt this course, “but profess 
still to retain the Church as one of 
the institutions of the country, then 
it is perfectly clear that, to act ration- 
ally, they must deal by her as they 
do by the army, the navy, or the 
law ; and add to her strength, to her 
means of efficiency, as the wants of 
the country may render necessary. 

To this conclusion the people of 

England havelongsince come. Inthe 
course of the sessions of 1840 and 1841, 
very nearly five thousand petitions 
were laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons, praying that parliament 
would devise means of providing for 
the religious instruction of the peo- 
ple. ‘Thus backed, Sir Robert II. 
Inglis proposed to the House, on the 
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30th of June, 1840, the following 
resolution :— 


‘« That an humble Address be presented 
to her majesty, praying that her majesty 
will be graciously pleased to take into 
consideration the deficiency which exists 
in the number of places of worship be- 
longing to the Established Church when 
compared with the increased and increas- 
ing population of the country, the in- 
adequate provision therein for the ac- 
commodation of the poorer classes in 
large towns, and the insufficient endow- 
ment thereof in others, as such facts 
have been severally set forth in the 
Reports of the late Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners; to assure her majesty, that 
this House is deeply impressed with a 
just sense of the many blessings which 
this country, by the favour of Divine 
Providence, has long enjoyed, and with 
the conviction that the religious and 
moral habits of the people are the most 
sure and firm foundation of national pros- 
perity ; to state to her majesty the opinion 
of this House, that no altered distribution 
of the revenues of the Established Church 
could remove the existing and augment- 
ing evils, arising from the notorious fact, 
that an addition of more than six million 
souls has been made to the population of 
England and Wales since the commence. 
ment of the present century, and that the 
rate of this increase is rapidly progres. 
sive ; that the grants made by the wisdom 
of parliament, on the recommendation of 
the crown, in 1818 and 1824, have 
been inadequate to supply the national 
wants ; and that, though private and local 
liberality has been largely manifested in 
aid of particular districts, the greatest 
wants exist where there are the least 
means to meet and relieve them; to 
assure her majesty that this House, feel- 
ing that God has intrusted to this nation 
unexampled resources, is satisfied that 
it is the duty of the government to em- 
ploy an adequate portion of the wealth 
of the nation to relieve the spiritual desti-« 
tution of large masses of the people, by 
whose labour that wealth has been en- 
larged ; and humbly to represent to her 
majesty that this House will cheerfully 
make good such measures as her majesty 
may be pleased to recommend, in order 
to provide for her people in England and 
Wales further and full means of religious 
worship and instruction in the Establish- 
ed Church.” 


This motion, even in a Whiggish 
IIouse of Commons, was lost only 
by 19 votes; the numbers being 
Ayes 149, Noes 168. But what was 
still more important, among those 
who thus deliberately affirmed this 
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strong and binding vote, were Sir 
Rosert Peer, Lorp Staniey, Sir 
James GranAm, and Mr. Goutnurn. 
This being the case, we might have 
reasonably looked to see, in Febru- 
ary 1842, this most important matter 
occupying its fit and rightful place, 
in a speech prepared for her majesty 
by these very men. We deeply regret 
that this has not been the case. We 
grieve to discern any backwardness in 
such a cause. We lament to observe 
that Sir Robert Inglis has been forced 
to give notice that it is his intention to 
propose a similar course to the House; 
thereby implying, that her majesty’s 
ministers are not disposed to do their 
duty in this matter in a frank and 
willing manner. We cannot, indeed, 
entertain the least fear, that when 
this very resolution is once more 
offered to the House, these eminent 
men will again give their votes in its 
favour :—indeed, to doubt this, would 
be to suspect four of the first men 
in the country of sheer scoundrelism. 
Nor can we doubt that a vote, so 
supported, in a House of Commons 
like the present, must inevitably be 
carried. But why, we beg to ask, 
should this timidity be shewn? Do 
the Conservative leaders expect to 
gain the suffrage, or even to soften 
the rancour, of a single Dissenter, by 
this half-neutral course ? They can- 
not be guilty of such weakness. 
Neither can they plead any inade- 
quacy in the national means ; for that 
difficulty existed as decidedly in 1840 
as in 1842. We are, we regret to 
say, compelled to note down this short- 
coming among the other points to 
which we have alluded, or shall pre- 
sently describe, as betokening an 
indisposition to take any bold and 
decisive step, either for good or ill ; 
an indisposition, in fact, to go, in 
any direction, beyond mere “ practical 
improvements ;” committing the pro- 
posers to no principle whatever. 

4. The ease of the church of Scot- 
land is, we fear, still worse: worse 
for all parties, —for the church her- 
self, and for the government which 
hesitates to do its duty. ‘The 
danger of the English establishment 
is merely a distant one ; it is, that if 
not enabled to advance with the ad- 
vaneing wants of the nation, she 
must sooner or later become justly 
chargeable with inefficiency, and be 
liable to be condemned for not rightly 
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discharging her high office. But in 
Scotland the peril is far greater, more 
immediate, and more alarming. The 
most earnest endeavours of a Con- 
servative government ought to be 
put forth, at this moment, to rescue 
the church of Scotland, if it be yet 
possible, from the impending danger. 

The position of affairs in that 
kingdom seems to be this: In that 
church, as in the English one, a new 
energy has evidently been put forth 
within the last ten or fifteen years. 
Great efforts have been made, and 
large sums raised, for the erection 
and endowment of new churches; 
and as that establishment enjoys, 
what the Church of England has 
long since lost,—the benefit of an 
annual convocation of her clergy, it 
was very natural that, in these 
yearly conferences, measures should be 
proposed for the improvement of the 
quality, as well as the enlargement of 
the quantity, of her ministrations. 

After various discussions, in several 
successive years, on this point, the 
General Assembly at last came to the 
resolution, somewhere about seven 
years since, that it would grant, what 
in England we call “ institution” and 
“ induction,” to no one presented to a 
vacant benefice, if it appeared that 
the said presentee were absolutely 
objectionable to the inhabitants of 
the parish to which he had been ap- 
pointed. 

The object of this regulation evi- 
dently was twofold: 1. It tended to 
remove the reproach cast upon the 
church by Dissenters,—that ineffi- 
cient and improper men were “thrust” 
upon parishes by careless or vicious 
patrons ; and, 2. It warned all such, 
whether candidates or patrons, that 
a difficulty would in future be 
interposed ; and that all who desired 
to become possessed of’ benefices must 
take means to qualify themselves to 
gain the attention and the affections 
of the people. 

We are not about to enter into 
the particulars of this controversy, or 
to offer an opinion on the one side 
or the other of the main question. 
It is enough to say, that the patrons 
have resisted this new regulation of 
the church, as an infringement on 
their absolute rights; that the Ge- 
neral Assembly maintains its ground ; 
and that the Courts of Law have 
again and again decided in fayour of 
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the patrons. The church, then, and 
the law, appear at this moment in 
direct opposition ; and the thing to 
be apprehended is, that when coer- 
cion shall be distinctly and exten- 
sively applied to the church,—the 
great majority of her most active and 
valuable members, both clerical and 
lay, will declare their position to be 
intolerable; and will quit it by join- 
ing the ranks of avowed dissent. 

Doubtless the earnest and yehe- 
ment antagonists of the Non-intru- 
sion party will readily exclaim, “ Let 
them go; the Church can do very 
well without them.” But this is a 
fearful mistake; the Church cannot 
do very well without them. It is 
most important that the Conservative 
party in England should thoroughly 
understand this ; should be entirely 
made aware, that upon the amicable 
and peaceful termination of this dis- 
pute, depends the very existence of 
the Church of Scotland ! 

It has already been ascertained by 
the Reports of the Commission of 
Inquiry of 1835 or 1836, that the 
Dissenters of Scotland constitute 
about one third of the population. 
Resides these, it is to be feared that 
another very large section must be 
allotted to the irreligious or unbe- 
lieving classes. ‘The church, then, 
even now possesses by far too slender 
a hold on the people; but once drive 
out of her pale all that mass of piety, 
zeal, energy, and talent, which has 
been exhibited during the last few 
years, under the leadership of such 
men as Chalmers and Gordon ; expel 
at a blow some hundreds of the most 
active and devoted of her clergy, and 
with them several hundreds of thou- 
sands of her people; and then say 
what rational prospect there can be, 
that the wretched fragment, the mere 
dead carcass which will remain, will 
be able to hold its ground even for 
a poor two or three years, against 
the assaults of Dissent, Popery, and 
Infidelity,—embattling against her, as 
they then will be able to do, at least 
five-sixths of the whole population ? 

We can easily believe that a few 
frantic Oxford-Tractarians will be 
ready to exclaim, “ So be it! let the 
Presbyterian abomination come down, 
and there will be the better chance 
for the uprising of a branch of ‘the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church’ in 
her room.” 
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Such dreams may pass through 
men’s brains in colleges and cloisters; 
but statesmen, especially if they have 
visited Scotland, or known any thing 
of the people, will be well aware that 
it is about as rational an idea to ex- 
pect to turn the great mass of the 
people of Scotland into Episcopalians, 
as it would be to make them all talk 
French. The thing is a sheer im- 
possiblity. Destroy the existing 
Church of Scotland, you may; and 


in fact you assuredly will do so, if 


you render her hateful to fiv e-sixths 
of her sons. But to build up some 
other church in her room,—whether 
it be Episcopalian or “ Moderate Pres- 
byterianism,” is just as impossible as 
it would be to persuade the whole 
population to turn Mahometans. 
The question, then, is simply this : 
— Whether it be desirable to preserve 
the Church of Scotland? or, whe- 


ther the experiment shall be tried of 
itself 


governing a nation calling 
Christian, without any church at all ? 
One thing is obvious, that if such an 
experiment were allowed to be tried 
in Scotland, it would not be long be- 
fore a loud demand would be heard 
for its adoption both in Ireland and 
in England also. 

With Conservative statesmen, how- 
ever, there ought to be not a mo- 
ment’s doubt on this point. In fact, 
it would be just about the strangest 
exhibition of Conservatism that could 
be imagined,—to see a government 
called by that name, signalising its 
entrance into office by destroying an 
established church! The very idea 
involves a contradiction in terms. 

But, supposing the very opposite— 
supposing it to be an object greatly 
desired, to save the Church of Scot- 
land, then surely the way cannot be 
very difficult. 

It may be difficult, indeed — nay, 
absolutely impossible — to bring the 
two parties who have now inflamed 
each other's passions by a five years’ 
contention to an amicable under- 
standing. Equally difficult would it 
have been, in 1833, to have recon- 
ciled the Jamaica planters and the 
Anti-Slavery Society; but the go- 
vernment of that day did not attempt 
any such impossible ‘thing, neither did 
it take part with either ‘of them. It 
cut the knot which all the skill of man 
might have vainly essayed to untie. 
It said to the planters, “ Your slayes 
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must be freed.” It said to the Anti- 
Slavery Society, “We cannot take 
the slaves from their masters without 
giving them compensation.” 

Exactly the same course ought to 
be taken in the present instance. 
Neither party will give way ; nor can 
the government take part with either 
without the greatest peril. But the 
government may, and ought to say, 
“This question must be ended. The 
dissension threatens the well-being of 
the wholecommunity. You, the pa- 
trons, must give up your rights. But 
we mean not to rob you. The fair 
market price shall be paid for your 
patronage.” And then, going to the 
church with this boon in her hand, the 
legislature might fairly demand any 
reasonable regulations for the future 
filling up of vacant churches that 
might seem needful. 

The settlement of the slavery ques- 
tion cost twenty millions. Scotland 
might be pacified, and her church ren- 
dered for ever grateful, at an expense 
of probably less than half a million, 
or one-fortieth part ofthe sum! And 
what are we to think of any govern- 
ment that can lack the courage to 
adopt a course which would tranquil- 
lise a kingdom at so low a price? 

5. The last subject to which we 
shall refer is that of the Currency. 
On this subject, indeed, it is some- 
what difficult to speak with mode- 
ration, when one considers its vast 
importance, and observes the utter 
oblivion into which it is thrown by 
the one party, and the light account 
which is made of it by the other. 

The Anti-Corn-Law League, — as 
dishonest a combination as ever ex- 
isted, — purposely close their eyes to 
the truth, in order to be able the more 
confidently to propagate an atrocious 
falsehood. ‘They continue daily and 
hourly repeating that the people are 
woefully distressed, and that the sole 
cause of this distress is to be found 
in the corn-laws. They are per- 
petually reminded that the corn-laws 
have existed in their present shape 
for more than fourteen years, and 
that the country has been in a state 
of “ great prosperity” even so re- 
cently as 1836,—but it is useless to 
adduce facts to such men. They re- 
solutely refuse to look at them, keep- 
ing up their cuckoo-cry, “ The corn- 
laws are starving the people.” 

Their opponents, however, are not 
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so silly or so wicked. They refer at 
once to the vast issues of bank-paper 
in 1835 and 1836, and to the with- 
drawal of those issues in 1840 and 
1841, and thus ascribe the existing 
distress to its real cause. 

But why do they stop here ? 

The leaders of the Conservative 
party are not blind, or ignorant of 
the real workings of the currency. 
But why is it, then, that they can 
see the evil, and yet hold out not the 
least hope of any attempt to remove 
it? They observe that large issues 
of paper produced high prices, plenty 
of employment, and “ great pros- 
perity,’” in 1835 and 1836. But then 
they see, too, that the rapid with- 
drawal of these issues has brought on 
great and fearful distress. Is this, 
then, a state of things which ought 
to be permitted to continue? Is it 
to be taken to be a part of the settled 
order of society in England, that fits 
of prosperity and fits of distress are 
to be alternated, every three or 
five years, at the pleasure or 


caprice of a few little knots of gen- 
tlemen, meeting in “ bank-parlours,” 
either in London, or Manchester, or 


Liverpool! Is the government to 
take charge of matters of police and 
petty internal improvement, while 
this greatest of all questions, the com- 
fort or the misery of the whole com- 
munity, is left to chance, or, what is 
worse than chance, the freaks of joint- 
stock companies ? 

There is too great reason to fear 
that the leaders of the Conservative 
party are scarcely aware of the ex- 
tent and permanent character of the 
stagnation which now prevails. The 
causes which existed during the 
greater part of 1841 are now passing 
away; the political struggle is over ; 
the export of gold to pay for corn 
has ceased, and yet the general de- 
pression continues. Sensible men 
may reject the fallacies of “ the 
League ;” but they are apt to look 
with a degree of hope to the new ad- 
ministration, in the reliance that “ go- 
vernment will do something.” 

And truly the government will 
hazard its own existence, as well as 
neglect its duty, if it do not “do 
something.” Ifthe middle classes find, 
after wearing away a dull winter and 
spring in the greatest possible de- 
pression, that the ministry has nothing 
to propose,—nothing to say, except 
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that “ seasons of activity and depres- 
sion must be expected to recur in 
every commercial country,’— they 
will assuredly begin to think, when 
they sum up the year’s losses, that 
“it is time to make another change !” 

It is a question of some interest, 
but one which can scarcely be an- 
swered by anticipation,—whether the 
country can bear the reduction of 
the currency to the present low 
point, or whether inattention to this 
point must not be fatal to any go- 
vernment which shall remain un- 
mindful ? 

Assuredly the experience of the 
past would lead us to say, that the 
present state of things is intolerable, 
and that the government must either 
make some alteration or be itself 
altered. 

The commencement of the ex- 
periment was in 1819. In the pre- 
ceding year, 1818, the paper-currency 
of England and Wales had been 
47,727,0001. ‘The act called “ Peel's 
Bill” passed ; and in 1820, the paper- 
currency had fallen to 35,129,405/. 
But this diminution had been effected 
at the cost of the ruin of thousands; 
many of whom ended their days in 
banishment or lunacy, or the work- 
house ; their sufferings being often 
wholly uncaused by any fault of their 
own. 

The years 1821 and 1829 saw a 
still further diminution. The paper- 
currency in the first of these years 
was 28,699,500/. ; and in 1822 it had 
fallen to 26,743,260/.—being a reduc- 
tion of nearly twenty-one millions in 
four years. As one inevitable con- 
sequence, prices had universally fal- 
len; and the result to those who 
were in debt, or who held large 
stocks of goods, or whose estates were 
heavily mortgaged, were calamitous 
in the extreme. 

The cries of the sufferers soon made 
themselves heard. Meetings began 
to be held, in all parts of England, 
to complain and to petition parlia- 
ment; and, the government being 
somewhat frightened at what they 
saw and heard, a main proviso of 
“ Peel's Bill” was relaxed, and the 
small notes of the country bankers 
were again allowed to circulate. 

Instantly the circulation rose, and 
with it rose prices, and trade began 
again to flourish. In 1824 the 
paper in circulation had advanced to 
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31,434,7481.; and now nothing but 
prosperity was heard of on every 
side. 

The error, however, of leaving the 
management of the monetary system 
in the hands of sundry little knots 
of private individuals, soon became 
apparent. The country bankers had 
augmented their circulation, between 
1822 and 1825, more than six millions; 
and the whole paper-currency in this 
last year (1825) had grown up to 
34,021,7382. 

A reaction and a panic followed ; 
and again ruin was spread through 
every quarter. The legislature again 
interposed, and once more the small 
notes were ordered to cease. Again 
the currency fell ; and as it fell, prices 
sank with it, trade drooped, and 
misery and complaining rapidly in- 
creased. In 1829 the paper currency 
had once more fallen to 27,781,8341. ; 
and, as an inevitable consequence, 
the land was filled with distress and 
discontent. The government had no 
remedy to offer ; and the consequence 
was, that the ministry was driven 
from office ; and the people, in their 
exasperation, determined to change 
their constitution ; and thus came in 
the Reform-bill. 

For a while, this diverted their at- 
tention. But had the currency con- 
tinued at so low a point, this ex- 
pedient would soon have failed. An- 
other, and a more powerful, agency, 
however, soon came into play. In 
1831, 1832, and 1833, a swarm of 
joint-stock banks arose; and these 
quickly raised the currency up to the 
point of comfort, which seems to be 
30,000,0007. In 1833, the paper-cir- 
culation was above 29,000,000/., and 
in 1836 (July) it was 30,101,196/. 
And now, again, a season of pros- 
perity seemed to have returned, and 
all was peace. 

Nothing, however, can be safe or 
lasting which rests upon such a basis. 
The joint-stock banks, for their own 
convenience, had augmented the cir- 
culation. Getting into difficulties, 
through their own blunders, they 
soon began, for their own convenience, 
to reduce the circulation once more. 
Two or three bad harvests, succeed- 
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ing each other, so reduced the stock 
of bullion in the hands of the Bank 
of England, as to prevent the di- 
rectors of that institution from at all 
counteracting the mischiefs produced 
by this sudden contraction of the 
currency. ‘This derangement of the 
monetary system, therefore, has con- 
tinued up to the present moment; 
and on the 8th of January last, the 
London Gazette announced the as- 
tounding fact, that the whole amount 
of the paper money then in circula- 
tion in England and Wales was only 
Twenty-four millions eight hundred 
thousand ! when in 1818 it was nearly 
Forty-eight millions, and in 1825 
Thirty-four millions. 

As we have already said, it is a 
very doubtful question whether any 
government can keep its ground in 
such a state of things; whether any 
government can bear up against the 
complainings and discontent which a 
low currency inevitably produces. 
As far as experience goes, it i8 quite 
against any such expectation. In 
1822, the government was forced to 
give way, and to give further latitude 
to the small notes. In 1830, taking 
no remedial step, the government 
itself was overset, and the constitution 
with it. We are now in a greater 
difficulty than we were in either 1822 
or 1830; and it may well be doubted 
whether a government which pro- 
poses nothing will be able to maintain 
its ground. 

Want of room prevents our di- 
lating further. We feel guiltless of 
any injustice towards the present 
government, whose entire success 
and long continuance in power we 
earnestly desire. At the same time, 
we cannot conceal our grief at their 
lack of courage, and of a lofty and 
yet kind feeling towards the people : 
lofty, as to personal consequences to 
themselves; kind, as to the real 
wants and unquestionable sufferings 
which the working-classes are now 
enduring. We cannot be more cer- 
tain of any one thing than we are 
of this,—that their “ safest” course 
would be that which might seem the 
boldest. 
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